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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

Up to very recently our chief method for determining the 
efficiency of a school system was the method of personal 
opinion. When the work of a superintendent of schools 
was called in question, the schools were visited and personal 
opinions expressed as to their standing. In case of a dis- 
agreement among the visitors the efficiency became a matter 
of dispute, and the people of a community usually favored 
the opinion which most nearly coincided with their preju- 
dices and preconceived ideas. 

Relatively recently the method of comparison was intro- 
duced. By means of this method the school system under 
consideration is compared with other school systems of the 
same size and class, and with reference to a number of differ- 
ent items. After such a comparison has been made, it is 
possible to place the school system relatively. If the school 
system studied stands fourth out of twenty school systems 
compared in one item, thirteenth in another, and at the 
bottom of the Ust in three others, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine its position. It is evident that this is a much better 
method than the one of personal opinion. Its chief defect, 
though, lies in that the school system studied is continually 
compared with the average or median of its size and class. 
In other words, the school system is continually measured 
as against mediocrity, when as a matter of fact the average 
or median school system may not represent a good school 
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system at all. Perhaps all of the school systems below the 
average or median should be classed as poor school systems, 
and even some of those above are not doing what a school 
system should do. 

Still more recently, and wholly within the past decade, a 
still better method for the evaluation of the work which 
teachers and schools are doing has been evolved. This new 
method consists in the setting up, through the medium of a 
series of carefully devised " Standardized Tests," of standard 
measurements and units of accomplishments for the deter- 
mination of the kind and the amount of work which a school 
or a school system is doing. This new movement is as yet 
almost in its infancy, but so important is it in terms of the 
future of school administration that it already bids fair 
to change, in the course of time, the whole character of this 
professional service. 

The significance of these new standards of measurement 
for our educational service is indeed large. Their use means 
nothing less than the ultimate transformation of school 
work from guesswork to scientific accuracy; the elimination 
of favoritism and politics from the work; the ending for- 
ever of the day when a personal or a political enemy of 

N. 

a superintendent can secure his removal, without regard 
to the efBciency of the school system he has built up; the 
substitution of well-trained experts as superintendents of 
schools for the old successful practitioners; and the chang- 
ing of school supervision from a temporary or a political 
job, for which little or no preparation need be made, to that 
of a highly skilled piece of social engineering. 
This new method for the evaluation of the work which a 
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school system is doing is so important that any young man or 
woman of to-day who desires to prepare for school adminis- 
tration should by all means thoroughly famiUarize himself 
or herself with the aims and methods of this new type of 
administrative procedure. The underlying purpose of the 
new movement has been the creation of such standardized 
scales for measuring school work, and for comparing the 
accompUshments of different schools and groups of school- 
children, as to give to both supervisors and teachers definite 
aims in the imparting of instruction. Instead of continuing 
to teach without definite measuring-sticks, and to assign 
tasks and trust to luck and the growth process in children 
for results, which is comparable to the old-time luck-and- 
chance farming, it has been attempted to evolve standards 
of measurement which will do for education what has been 
done for agriculture as a result of the appUcation of scien- 
tific knowledge and scientific methods to farming. 

Such an important new movement is of especial signifi- 
cance to the teacher in charge of a class, to the citizen in- 
terested in schools, and to the superintendent responsible 
for results. 

To the teacher it cannot help but eventually mean not 
only concise and definite statements as to what she is ex- 
pected to do in the different subjects of the course of study, 
but the reduction of instruction to those items which can 
be proved to be of importance in preparation for intelli- 
gent living and future usefulness in life. It will mean, too, 
an ultimate differentiation in training for the different 
types of children with which teachers now have to deal, 
and the speciaUzation of work so as to enable teachers to 
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obtain more satisfactory individual results. To the citizen 
the movement means the erection of standards of accom- 
plishment which are definite, and by means of which he can 
judge for himself as to the efBciency of the schools he helps 
to support. For the superintendent it means the changing 
of school supervision from guesswork to scientific accuracy, 
and the estabUshment of standards of work by which he 
may defend what he is doing. 

Up to the present time nearly all of the work which has 
been done in the evolution and testing out of these new 
standardized tests has been work of a highly scientific and 
technical natiu"e, most of the articles being written in a 
language which the layman can scarcely understand. Often 
no interpretation has been attempted of the results which 
have been obtained. The classroom teacher and the school 
principal have naturally not found these studies of much 
help to them in their work. 

This work has been carried far enough, however, so that 
the time now seems ripe for a clear and simple statement 
as to the nature of the difiFerent tests which have been 
evolved, their use, their reliability, what are the best stand- 
ard scores so far arrived at, and, in particular, how to 
diagnose the results and apply remedial instruction. This 
the three authors, of the present volume in the series have 
attempted to give, and, to make their work of the largest 
possible usefulness to normal-school students, teachers, and 
principals of schools, they have cast the whole in lan- 
guage so simple and untechnical that the average grade 
teacher can read the book and understand it. In addition, 
to give still larger value to the book, they have added a 
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number of cbapters, written in a similar simple and read- 
able style, giving the essential elements needed in under- 
standing simple statistical methods, the meaning of scores, 
the unreliability of school marks and their relation to stand- 
ardized scores, and the use 6f the standardized tests in 
the work of school supervision. 

No space has been taken up in merely reproducing the 
tests themselves, though samples, showing their nature, 
have been inserted. If it is desired to use the tests with a 
class, they will be needed in quantities, and they may then 
be obtained in quantities and for very small sums from the 
persons and at the places mentioned in the chapter biblio- 
graphies. These bibUographies also give the most impor- 
tant book or article describing in detail the construction 
and use of the tests, in case the worker desires to go further 
than this volume presents. Instead, the authors have used 
their space in explaining to teachers and school officer^ the 
nature of the tests, telling how to give and score them, what 
standings the pupils should attain in their use, and presenting 
a rather full description as to* the significance of the results 
obtained and how to remedy the defective conditions which 
the use of the tests reveals. Inconsequence, the book should 
prove of much use not only to students in normal schools 
and colleges, but to teachers and principals in our public 
schools as well. The style and contents of the volume are 
such as also to adapt it to reading-circle study with teachers, 
or to the needs of the average citizen interested in knowing 
something as to the nature and uses of the Standardized 
Tests. 

Ellwood p. Cubberley. 



PREFACE 

This book is designed primarily for teachers. It is based 
on two years' experience in giving a course on educational 
measurements to prospective teachers in a state normal 
school and on the experience received from directing a 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards. 

It is just twenty years since Rice startled the educators 
of this country by his proposal that the results of teaching 
spelling could be measured by a spelling test. His proposal 
was greeted with sarcasm and ridicule, but during the past 
two decades the opposition to the principle of educational 
measurements has almost entirely disappeared. To-day 
the widespread use of standardized tests and scales bears 
witness to the importance of this movement in American 
education. However, it is profitable to analyze our pres- 
ent interest in educational measurements. A thing may 
be interesting merely because it is new and spectacular. 
Scores are objective and are subject to graphical represen- 
tation. A chart displayed attracts attention. Evidence is 
not wanting to show that a considerable number of teachers 
look upon educational measurements merely as an interesting 
topic for teachers' meetings or as a means of attracting 
attention in their community. 

Standardized tests and scales are not "playthings." 
Neither are they teaching devices. They are instruments 
which furnish the teacher (1) with detailed and definite 
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aims, and (i) with a means for diagnosing the teaching 
situation which she faces. Unless the diagnosis is followed 
by remedial instruction the use of standardized tests and 
scales cannot be of much value. They become mere "play- 
things." 

Our present tests are probably crude instruments, but 
the first railway locomotive was also crude. Even now stand- 
ardized tests and scales are superior to ordinary examina- 
tions, but, more important, their use tends to engender in 
the teacher a type of thinking about her work which is very 
helpful. By using them she recognizes objective standards 
to be attained and not to be exceeded, the present achieve- 
ments of her pupils, and that instruction must be suited to 
the needs of her pupils. When a teacher comes to think 
of her teaching problem in these terms, she is in a position 
to increase greatly her eflSciency. 

This book is addressed to teachers because they are 
charged with the instruction of pupils. The superintendent, 
principal, or student of education who is interested in the 
teacher's work also will find much of value in the book. 
Technical details of the derivation of tests are not given, 
but references are given so thai one interested may pur- 
sue the matter. These were omitted because they are not 
essential to the use of the tests by teachers. For much the 
same reason the criticism of tests is made a secondary mat- 
ter. The detailed criticism of tests and the derivation of 
improved ones must be left to the expert. The teacher 
needs to know only enough to enable her to choose wisely 
in selecting a test, and to prevent her from ascribing to the 
scores a significance which is not justified. 
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The newness of the field and the rapidity with which it 
is developing places limitations upon an attempt to write a 
text. It is recognized that probably before this volume is 
' printed new tests will have been announced. However, the 
author believes that the point of view upon which the book 
is based is not merely temporary, and that, as new tests are 
available, the fundamental principles of the book may be 
applied to them. 

It is obvious that in an endeavor such as this one must 
utilize the results obtained by many investigators. In fact 
it is hoped that this book may have the virtue of summa- 
rizing these results. The author is keenly aware of his 
obligation to all whose work is mentioned in the follow- 
ing pages. Special mention should be made of Professor 
DeVoss, who contributed the chapter on "Handwriting/* 
and of Dean Kelly, who wrote the chapter on "Reading." 

Walter S. Monroe. 

Emporia, Kansas, April 27, 1917 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND 
MEASUKEMENTS 

CHAPTER I 

THE INACCURACY OF PRESENT SCHOOL MARKS 

School marks. Educational measurements are not new in 
school work. Since schools have existed, teachers and other 
school oflScials have attempted to measure the abilities of 
pupils by estimating daily recitations and by examinations. 
The measures of the abilities of pupils obtained in these ways 
are thought to possess a high degree of precision and are 
treated very seriously. 

The promotion of pupils depends upon the "grades" they 
receive. The ability of a pupil in each of the subjects is meas- 
ured by the teacher's estimate and by examination, and, if 
the resulting measures show the pupil to be a few points, or 
in some instances a fraction of a point below the "passing 
mark," the pupil is classified as a failure. If the resulting 
measures equal or are above the "passing mark," the pupil 
is promoted. 

The "grades" or school marks are entered upon the 
monthly or quarterly report cards. Parents, as well as teach- 
ers and pupils, take these school marks very seriously. If 
Johnnie's "grades" for a given month are below those of the 
preceding months, or, worse still, if they are below those 
of neighbor Smith's Mary, an explanation is demanded. A 
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permanent record is kept of at least the yearly "grades," and 
the awarding of school honors is based upon it. 

Until recently, practically all admission to college was 
determined by examination. Except in the universities and 
colleges of the Central and Western American States the 
custom still maintains generally throughout the world. This 
practice is based on the assumption that the examining com- 
mittee can determine thereby the effectiveness of the candi- 
date's college preparatory work. The civil service, from its 
inception in China centuries ago until the present day, has 
employed the examination as a means for measuring the 
ability of persons who desire positions operated under this 
system. 

The inaccuracy of teachers' marks. Within the last few 
years a number of investigations have been made to ascer- 
tain the accuracy or reliability of measures obtained by means 
of teachers' estimates and by means of examinations. In the 
world of physical things we measure distance by means of 
the yardstick, mass by means of scales, the volume of liquids 
by means of gallon measures. Measures of these magnitudes, 
when made carefully with accurate instruments, possess a 
high degree of reliability. By a high degree of reliability we 
mean, for example, that if two persons measure the length 
of the same room by means of the same yardstick or any 
other yardstick, the two measurements will be approximately 
equal. If they differ by more than one or two inches, we doubt 
the accuracy of both, and we demand that the room be meas- 
ured again. Similarly, in the case of sdhool-children, if we 
find that when the same children are measured in the same 
subjects by two different teachers, the two sets of measures 
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do not agree rather closely, we have reason to doubt the 
accuracy of both sets of measures. On the other hand, if 
the two sets of measures ("grades") agree closely, we have 
reason to believe them accurate or reliable. 

Carter's investigation. In 1911, Carter ^ investigated the 
school marks which had been given to the pupils who com- 
pleted the eighth grade in three elementary schools in the 
city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and who entered the same 
high school. It was found in the case of arithmetic that 
two thirds of the marks given in school B were below 78; 
in school A, one third were below 79; in school C, one third 
were below 82. Taking the higher marks, in school B, one 
third were above 78; in school A, two thirds were above 79, 
and one third above 84; in school C, two thirds were above 
82 and one third above 88. According to these marks it is 
evident that the pupils in school C received much higher 
marks than did the pupils in the other two schools, and 
that the pupils of school B were judged to be conspicuously 
inferior to the pupils in the other schools. If these marks 
represent accurate measures of the ability of these pupils in 
the field of arithmetic, we would expect the pupils in school 
C to receive the highest marks in mathematics when the 
pupils from the three schools went to the same high school. 

Carter sums up his conclusions in these words: "When 
the rank of the pupils in arithmetic was compared with their 
rank in algebra, it was found that a greater percentage of 
school B (the school which gave the lowest marks) excelled 
in maintaining their original rank or increasing it. In fact, 

^ Carter, R. E., ** Correlation of Elementary Schools and High Schools ** ; 
in EUnwttkary School Teacher^ vd. 12, pp. 109-18. 
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there was a complete reversal of things from what the abso- 
lute marks might indicate." Thus, we find that the two sets 
of measurements of these pupils are characterized by differ- 
ences rather than agreement. We, therefore, have the evi- 
dence of this investigation that the marks assigned by the 
teachers were inaccurate measures of the abilities of the 
pupils. 

Kelly's investigation. In 1913, Kelly ^ made a similar 
investigation of the marks given to the sixth-grade pupils 
in four ward schools in Hackensack, New Jersey, and the 
marks given to the same pupils when they went to a com- 
mon departmental school for seventh-grade work. He states 
his conclusions as follows: "This means that for work which 
tiie teacher in school C (one of the ward schools) would give 
a mark of * G ' (good) in language, penmanship, or history, 
the teacher in school D (another ward school) would give less 
than a mark of *F' (fair)." 

Conclusions from these studies. From these two inves- 
tigations (and many others have been made which might 
be quoted ^) it is clear that when different teachers meas- 
ure the abilities of the same pupils in the same subjects 
by means of examinations and estimates of recitations, 
they give different "grades." Hence, we must conclude 
that teachers' marks are unreliable, that is, they are in gen- 
eral inaccurate measures of the abilities of pupils. 

Johnson's investigation. Another type of investigation 
has been made by Johnson,^ Principal of the University 

^ Kelly, F. J. Teachers^ Marks. (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, no. 66, p. 7.) 
2 See Kelly, F. J. Teachers* Marks, pp. 6-50. 
■ Johnson, F. W. "A Study of High School Grades"; in School Review, 
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High School of the University of Chicago. In the Univer- 
sity High School, **F" denotes failure, and the four succes- 
sive ranks above failure are indicated by "D," "C," *'B," 
and" A." For the several departments of the school, John- 
son tabulated the number of times each mark was given 
during the years 1907-08 and 1908-09. The facts revealed 
by these tabulations may be illustrated by the following. 
In English the per cent of failures was 15.5, which was 
nearly double that of history (8.1). The highest mark 
("A") was given to 9.3 per cent of the pupils taking 
French, but in the German department it was awarded to 
17.1 per cent. English and history occupied similar places 
in the program of studies. They were taken by practically 
all students. French and German Ukewise occupied similar 
places in the school. Thus, there is no apparent reason 
why these differences in marking pupils should exist. This 
lack of uniformity indicates the lack of uniform standards 
in marking pupils which, of course, means that the mark- 
ing is probably inaccurate. 

Marking examination papers. The written examination 
is the most common means of measuring the abilities of 
pupils, although many teachers and school patrons oppose 
its use. They contend that pupils working under pressure 
frequently become nervous and confused and consequently 
cannot do themselves justice, while other pupils, who have 
no real grasp of the subject, are able by cramming to write 
excellent papers. It is also contended that the questions 
are frequently not well selected and do not pertain to the 
essentials of the subject. 

vol 19, pp. lS-24. See also Kelly, F. J., Teachers* Marks, p. 11, and fol- 
lowing for reports of similar investigations. 
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There is probably some truth in the above assertions, 
but within the past few years there have been a number of 
investigations to ascertain if teachers mark examination 
papers accurately, assimiing that what appears on the 
papers is a true record of the abilities of the pupils. Starch 
and Elliott ^ investigated the accuracy with which teachers 
marked papers in English, geometry, and history. Their 
method and the facts revealed may be illustrated by the 
case of geometry. 

A facsimile reproduction was made of an actual examina- 
tion paper in plane geometry. A copy of this reproduction 
was sent to each of the high schools included in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
with the request that it be marked on the scale of one hun- 
dred per cent by the teacher of geometry. Papers were 
returned from 116 schools, and the results tabulated. 
When we consider that the subject-matter of geometry is 
quite definite, and that the papers were marked by teachers 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the subject, it would 
seem that we might expect the marks or "grades" placed 
upon this examination paper to be in close agreement. How- 
ever, exactly the opposite was the case. 

Distribution of marks. The distribution of the marks 
is shown in Fig. 1. Of the 116 marks, two were above 90, 
while one was below 30. Twenty were 80 or above, while 
twenty other marks were below 60. Forty-seven teachers 

1 Starch and Elliott. "Reliability of Grading High-School Work in 
English"; in School Review, vol. 20, pp. 442-57: "Reliability of Grading 
Work in Mathematics"; in School Review, vol. 21, pp. 254-59: "Reliabil- 
ity of Grading Work in History"; in School Review, vol. 21, pp. 676- 
81. 
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assigned a mark passing or above, while 69 teachers thought 
the paper not worthy of a passing mark.^ 
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Fig. 1. DisTBiBunoN of Masks Assigned to onb Geometry Papeb 

By 116 Teachebs 

Fuiiog grade 75. Range 28 to 92. Marks assigned by schools whose passing grade 
was 70 were weighted by S points. Median 70. Probabk error 7Ji 

Not only were similar results obtained by Starch and 
Elliott in English and in history, but other investigators ' 
have verified them many times. In the face of such facts 
only one conclusion is possible; namely, that under ordi- 
nary conditions the marks assigned to examination papers 
by teachers are very unreliable. Such marks can represent 
only very crude and very inaccurate measures of the abili- 
ties of pupils. It is not too much to say that the mark 
which a pupil receives on an examination paper depends 
upon the teacher who grades the paper, as well as upon 
what the pupil places upon the paper. 

It has also been shown that the same teacher is not con- 
sistent in his own marking. If a set of papers are marked a 
second time, the two sets of marks will vary widely.* 

^ See Starch, Daniel. Edtusational Measurements, p. 8, for the factors 
which are responsible for this inaccuracy. 

' See Kelly, F. J. Teachers* Marks, p. 51, and following, for accounts 
of other investigations. 

* See Starch, Daniel. Edttcaiional Measurements, p. 9. 
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Error due to unequal value of questions. A critical study 
of examinations and of the manner of giving them reveals 
other causes of inaccuracy in teachers' marks. In the first 
place, the questions are generally considered equal in value, 
and a pupil is given as much credit for answering a very e?"jy 
question as for answering a difficult one. Or, if the questions 
are not considered equal in value, values are arbitrarily 
assigned by the teacher upon the basis of her estimate of 
the importance of the questions rather than upon the basis 
of their difficulty for pupils. In the case of the most fun- 
damental facts, the importance may be used as the criterion 
of value, but in general the difficulty of the questions and 
the time required for answering them are used as the criteria 
of value. The difficulty of a question is represented by the 
per cent of correct responses. 

Investigation has shown that teachers' estimates of the 
values of examination questions vary as widely as do the 
marks which they assign to examination papers. Inglis ^ 
sent a set of ten questions in plane geometry to about 
three hundred teachers of mathematics in the high schools 
of the Middle States and New England, with the request 
that each teacher assign to each question the number of 
points which should be allowed for a correct answer. The 
only limitation placed upon the teachers was that the 
total number of points should equal 100. Out of 122 re- 
plies which were received, 20 were to the effect that a value 
of ten points should be assigned to each question. The 
variations of the remaining 102 judgments are shown in 
Table I. 

^ Inglis, Alexander. "Variability of Judgments in Equalizing Values in 
Grading**; in Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 2, pp. 25-30. 
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It u interesting to note that the values 5, 8, 10, IS, and 
15 .were used most frequently. This was probably because 
they »re convenient values and because the teachers were 
accustomed to use them and not because of any scientific 
f^termination of the value of the questions. The range of 
values is surprisingly large. That teachers should differ so 
widely in their judgments is significant. It emphasizes the 
diaotic condition which now exists and will continue to 
exist until we have standardized tests. 

Taslb I. The Variabilitt of Teachers' Estihatxs of the 
Value of Examination Questions 
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When the questions were given to a class of about forty 
high-school students, their answers to the questions indi- 
cate the following relative diflBculties of the questions: — 

Question number 12 34 56789 10 

Total credits. . . 187 191 135 102 260 8 20 15 298 

In scoring the papers credit was given for answers partly 
right. Since question 10 has the largest number of credits, 
it is shown to be the least diflScult, and therefore to have 
the least value. Question 9 has the greatest value. The 
other questions rank between these two in value. ^ 

Another example of unequal values. The difference in the 
values of questions is illustrated by the results of giving the 
following examination in arithmetic to a sixth-grade class. 
Out of a class of 31 pupils, 17 answered the first question 
correctly, 29 the second, 12 the third, and 20 the fourth. 
It is very evident that for the pupils of this particular class 
the second question was the easiest of the four. If the 
second question is considered as having a value of 10 points, 
certainly the other three questions should have higher values. 

1. Write in Roman system: 49, 79, 94, 96, 146. 

2. If 11 A. of land are worth $1485, what is one acre worth? 

3. If a desk is 4 J ft. long and 3y\ ft. wide, what is the perimeter? 

4. How much must you add to 26j in. to make a yard? 

5. A man has to travel 117 mi. Aiter going f of the distance, 
how many miles has he still to travel? 

6. The perimeter of a square is 851 in. What is the length of 
one side? 

7. Of 152 chickens a hawk captured 12^%. How many were 
captured? How many were left? 

8. A man saves $675.20 a yr., which is 32% of his income. How 
much is his income? 

^ See page 115 for similar results on the reliability of teachers' judgments 
of the relative difficulty of the spelling of words. 
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9. At $1.38 a yd., what will S7 yds. of carpet cost? 
10. At $65.50 an acre, what must a man pay for 25.4 acres of 
land? 

It is easy to understand how a serious element of error is 
introduced when each question is considered to have a value 
of 10 points and the questions are not equal in difficulty. 
The situation is much the same as we would have in meas- 
uring distances if yardsticks of different lengths were 
used, but were considered to be equal. Under such circum- 
stances, a yard would have no definite length, and to say that 
a certain distance was 21.42 yards would convey no definite 
information about it. For this reason the Federal Govern- 
ment has standardized all weights and measures by* estab- 
lishing definite units, and before we can obtain definite 
measures of the abilities of children, it will be necessary to 
devise tests consisting of standard units. 

Rate of doing work neglected. In the second place, it is 
customary in giving an examination to allow sufficient time 
for all pupils to answer all of the questions, or if this is not 
done, the papers are graded on the basis of what each pupil 
has done. This manner of giving an examination fails to 
take into account the rate at which a pupil is able to answer 
the questions. Only the quality of the answers is consid- 
ered, and the pupil who answers the questions with diffi- 
culty and who barely finishes in the time allowed, receives 
exactly the same "grade" as the more capable pupil who is 
able to answer the questions easily and who finishes in one 
half or one third of the time, providing. the two sets of an- 
swers are equivalent. It is clear that when this is done, the 
"grade" or mark which the pupil receives is not a true 
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measure of his ability, because the rate at which he is able 
to do work is just as much a factor of his abiUty as is the 
quality of what he does. 

Some may insist that it is unfair to the slow-working 
pupil not to allow sufficient time for him to answer all of 
the questions. However this may be, it certainly is unjust 
to the more capable pupil to deprive him of the opportunity 
to demonstrate what he is able to do. This is exactly the 
case when the work asked of him is sufficient to keep him em- 
ployed only a half or a third of the period allowed for the 
examination. This practice of ignoring the rate of working 
probably tends to cause desultory and careless school work. 

Investigation has shown that rapid work and a high de- 
gree of quaUty or accuracy are not incompatible in arith- 
metic. The same statement could probably be made with 
reference to reading. Investigation has indicated that a 
considerable per cent of pupils can be made more accurate 
in arithmetic by forcing theln to work more rapidly. It has 
also been shown that about three pupils out of four make 
progress in speed and accuracy at the same time. In view of 
these facts, it appears that good instruction requires that 
the teacher give attention to the rate of doing work as well 
as to the quality of the work done. The rate at which a pupil 
is able to do work of a given quality is as much a factor of his 
ability as is the quality of the work which he does. 

The rate at which a pupil works can be measiu*ed very 
easily. It is simply necessary to secure a record of the time 
which he spends in answering the set of questions. When an 
examination is given to a group, it is rather inconvenient 
to secure a record of the time which each pupil spends upon 
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the examination. However, one can secure just as true a 
record of the rate at which each pupil works by making 
the examination long enough so that no pupil finishes in the 
time allowed. For each pupil the number of minutes, di- 
vided by the number of units of work which he did, will give 
his rate of working per unit. 

Wide range of topics included within an ezaminatiim. 
In the third place, examinations are usually made up of 
questions from a number of different fields within a subject. 
Take, for example, the questions given on page 10. Ques- 
tion 1 calls for a knowledge of Roman numerals; question 2 
asks the pupil to find the cost of a unit when the cost of the 
whole is given; questions 3, 4, and 6 deal with mensuration; 
question 5 calls for the finding of a fractional part of the 
whole; questions 7 and 8 are problems in buying. Thus we 
find six different topics included within an examination of 
ten questions. 

Suppose a pupil receives a '' grade " of 80 on this examina- 
tion. Even if 80 is an accurate measure of what the pupil is 
able to do on this examination, it cannot have a definite 
meaning. It does not tell us whether the pupil lacks abiUty 
in the field of Roman numerals, or in the field of percentage, 
or in some other of the fields included in this examination. 
In order that the total score made on an examination may be 
a definite measure of a pupil's ability, the questions which 
compose it must be drawn from a single field, or at most 
from a small group of closely related fields. If this is not 
done, the scores for each question must be kept separate. 

The situation is much the same as if the length, width, 
height, seating capacity, number of windows, and the num- 
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ber of doors of a room were added together to form a meas- 
ure of the room. If we assume that each of these character- 
istics of the room was measured with a high degree of ac- 
curacy, the total of the numbers expressing the measures 
gives us only very general information about the room. If 
the total is large, we know that the room is probably large; 
if the total is small, we know that it is small. But under no 
circumstances can we be certain that the room has any 
windows or doors, that it contains any seats, or that its 
dimensions are well proportioned. In order- that we may 
have definite information about the room, it is necessary 
that the measures of the several characteristics be kept 
separate. 

It is obvious that the questions of an examination should 
pertain to the significant topics of a subject if the examina- 
tion is to furnish valuable information. In the case of meas- 
uring a room, a number of characteristics of the room might 
be measured. For example, one might measure the diago- 
nals of the floor and walls, the height of the chairs, the color 
of the walls, the quality of the finish, etc. Such measures 
would be important for certain purposes, but if our purpose 
is to learn about the size of the room they are not very sig- 
nificant, and, hence, are not valuable. For this purpose the 
valuable measures are the width, length, and height of 
the room. If we have another purpose, for example, to 
determine the quality of the lighting of the room, other 
measures are the valuable ones. 

Most valuable topics for education. As yet only a few 
studies have been made to determine the topics within our 
school subjects which are most valuable for the purpose of 
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education. Ayers ^ has determined the 1000 words which are 
used most frequently in writing and, hence, whose speUing is 
the most valuable.' Charters ' has determined the rules of 
granunar which the children of Elansas City, Missouri, need 
to learn in order to correct the errors in their language, both 
oral and written. Freeman ^ has analyzed handwriting into 
its significant factors.^ A systematic attempt is being made 
by a Committee of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association to determine the minimum 
essentials of the common branches. The reports of this com- 
mittee have appeared as the Fourteenth Yearbook,* part i, 
and the Sixteenth Yearbook,^ part i, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

^ Ayers, L. P. Measurement of AbUUy in SpeUing, (Russell Sage 
Foundation Bulletin.) 

* See chapter iv. 

' Charters, W. W. and Miller, Edith. A Course of Study in Orammar 
based upon the Orammatical Errors of School Children of Kansas CUy, 
Missouri, (University of Missouri Bulletin, vol. 16, no. 2.) 

^ Freeman, F. N. The Teaching of Handwriting, (Houghton Mi£3in 
Company, Boston, 1914.) 

• See chapter v. 

' Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects — Standards and 
Current Practices, (162 pp. 1915.) 

' Second Report of the Committee on Minimal Essentials in Etementary- 
School Subjects, (192 pp. 1917.) 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What should be the puipoae of examinations? Does the fact that 
examination pfq>ers are not marked accurately mean that examina- 
tions should not be given? 

2. In view of the proven inaccuracy of teachers' marks, b a difference of 
less than five per cent between "grades** significant? 

8. In life outside of school b the rate at which one is able to work 
considered? 

4. Which gives the truer measure of the ability of all pupils; (a) an 
examination of definite length for which unlimited time is allowed* 
or (6) an examination for which the time b limited so that no one 
finishes? 

5. Should the fact that a pupil fails to complete an examination in the 
time allowed be considered a reason for raising or lowering the maik 
given to that pupil's paper? 

6. Have a set of examination papers marked independently by several 
teachers and compare the sets of marks. If pouible secure from the 
teachers reasons for their differences of opinion. 

7. Make a study of the distribution of marks given to the same pupils 
by high-school teachers. 

8. Secure a set of examination papers written by pupils whose hand- 
writing you do not know. Mark the papers recording your mark on 
a separate sheet. Do this several times at intervals of a wetk or ten 
days. Then compare the several sets of marics. 

9. Why should "catch" questions and irrelevant questions be oon- 
demned? 



CHAPTER n 

ARITHMETIC 

I. Thb Fboblem of Measubinq Abithmbtical 

Abilities 

In measuring a physical object, such as a room, chair, 
haystack, or irregular-shaped field, it is necessary first to 
determine what dimensions are to be measured. For ex- 
ample, if our purpose is to ascertain the number of yards of 
carpet needed to cover a floor, only certain characteristics 
of the room, namely, length and width, are significant. On 
th^ other hand, if our purpose is to obtain a numerical meas- 
ure of the lighting of the room, other characteristics, such 
as the number, position, and area of the windows, are es- 
sential. 

It is obvious that, before our efforts to make educa- 
tional measurements can be intelligently directed, we must 
know what we are to measure, and what the significant 
features are. Thus, the first step is to analyze the out- 
comes of instruction and to determine the significant char- 
acteristics of the elemental abilities. 

Numerous arithmetical outcomes have been recognized 
in the statements of the aim of teaching arithmetic, but it 
is generally agreed that among the desired outcomes of 
arithmetical instruction are the abilities required to perform 
the operations of addition, subtraction, multipUcation, and 
division with integers and with fractions, both conunon 
and decimal 
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Arithmetical abilities automatic or habits. The pupil must 
be able to perform the operations of arithmetic rapidly and 
with a minimum of attention if he is efficient. As soon as 
he recognizes that a multiplication combination is called for» 
as, for example, 8 X 7» the response, 56, must be forthcom- 
ing immediately. Time cannot be taken to think out the 
product. The pupil's attention must be reserved for decid- 
ing what operations to perform in dealing with the problems 
of arithmetic. The situation is similar to that which we 
have in any field of action where particular acts occur fre- 
quently and are always the same. Such acts must be reduced 
to the plane of habit if a person becomes skillful. We may 
therefore describe these arithmetical abilities as being 
automatic or habits. 

Arithmetical abilities distinct A few years ago Stone ^ 
investigated the nature of abiUty in arithmetic and con- 
cluded that it was made up of a number of specific abilities. 
His conclusions have been corroborated by a number of 
other investigations,^ and it is now reasonably certain that 
in teaching the operations of arithmetic, we are attempting 
to engender a number of specific abiUties which are rela- 
tively distinct, and not a single arithmetical ability. There 
are as many different abilities as there are types of examples. 
In fact, it is obvious that the abiUty to add a column of three 

^ Stone, C. W. Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 19. 1908.) 

* Ballou, F. W. Determining the Achievement of Pupils in Addition of 
Fractions. (School Document no. 3, 1916. Boston Public Schools.) 

Recently an investigation was made, under the direction of the writer, 
of the nature of the ability to place the decimal point in a quotient. This 
investigation showed that a number of specific abilities were involved, and 
not a single ability. 
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figures is not the same as the ability to add a column of 
twelve figures. In adding a column of figures it is necessary 
that one hold in mind the partial sum until he has added 
the next figure. This process must be repeated continu- 
ously until the final sum is reached, and a failure to do this 
continuously will result in stopping the adding, at least 
temporarily. It is a frequent occurrenccj for one who b not 
accustomed to adding long columns of figures, to find that 
he has stopped, perhaps has even lost the partial sum, and 
must begin again. The span of attention required in adding 
three figures is short, and pupils who are able to do examples 
of this type with a high degree of skill frequently are unable 
to add long columns of figures with an equal degree of skill. 
In fact, we have no reason to expect them to be able to do 
this type of example until they have practiced upon it. 

Separate types in handling integers. Courtis,^ the author 
of the Standard Research Tests, has identified the following 
types of examples in the operations with integers: — 

Addition: (1) addition combinations; (i) single-colunm 
addition of three figures each ; (3) " bridging the tens," as 
88 + 7; (4) column addition, seven figures; (5) carrying; (6) 
column addition with increased attention span, thirteen 
figures to the colunm; (7) addition of numbers of different 
lengths. 

Subtraction: (1) subtraction combinations; (2) subtrac- 
tion of 9 or less from a number of two digits, both with 
and without simple " borrowmg"; (3) subtraction involving 
borrowing. 

^ Courtis, S. A. Teacher* $ Manual for Courtis Standard Practice Teste 
(1916). 
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Midtiplication: (1) multiplication combinations; (i) mul- 
tiplicand two digits, multiplier one digit, and no carrying; 

(3) same as number 2, but with carrying; (4) long multipli- 
cation, without carrying; (5) zero difficulties; (6) long mul- 
tiplication, with carrying. 

Division: (1) division combinations; (i) simple division, 
no carrying; (3) same as number 2, but with carrying; 

(4) long division, no carrying; (5) zero difficulties, without 
carrying; (6) long division, with carrying, "first case," the 
first figure of the divisor is the trial divisor and the trial 
quotient is the true quotient; (7) "second case, where the 
trial divisor is one larger than the first figure of the dividend, 
but the trial quotient is the true quotient"; (8) " third case, 
where the first figure of the divisor is the trial divisor, but 
the true quotient is one smaller than the trial quotient"; 
(9) " fourth case, where the first figure of the divisor must 
be increased by one to get the true quotient." 

Each a specific habit. Each of these types of examples 
requires a specific habit or automatism. To be sure, certain 
elements, such as the fundamental combinations, are com- 
mon elements, but careful analysis will show that the abil- 
ity to do examples of one type is different from that re- 
quired to do another. Not only will a careful analysis reveal 
this fact, but it has been repeatedly demonstrated by care- 
fully conducted investigations. In addition to the specific 
automatisms which are required for the four fundamental 
operations with integers, a number of other automatisms 
are required for the operations with fractions both common 
and decimal. At present we have only partial analysis of 
the examples in these fields, and for that reason it is not 
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possible to state what are the types of examples that are 
within the range of school work. 

These abilities are specific habits or automatic responses. 
Their significant characteristics are the rate or speed of 
performance and the accuracy of the response. Thus, the 
measurement of arithmetical abilities in these fields involves 
determining only at what rate a pupil is able to do examples 
of the elemental types, and how accurate his answers are. 
This is accomplished by having him do examples of a given 
type for a specified time. From his test paper his speed and 
per cent of examples correct may be determined. These two 
quantities represent the measure of his ability to do this 
type of example.^ 

A complete and detailed measurement would require 
that a test be provided for each type of example, but for- 
tunately certain combinations can be made. An example 
in addition consisting of three columns of nine figures each 
includes the addition combinations, simple column addi- 
tion, and carrying. Thus, if a pupil responds satisfactorily 
to examples of this type, we know that he possesses the abil- 
ity to do the types of addition examples involved therein. 
On the other hand, if his response to this type of example 
is unsatisfactory, we do not know just what elemental abil- 
ity he lacks. The use of a single test of this type to measure 

^ Strictly speaking the number of examples done and the per cent of 
examples correct is a measure of the pupil's performance rather than of his 
ability. A pupil*s performance is affected by many factors such as his emo- 
tional status, physical condition, light, temperature, and the like. Or, it may 
be that a pupil does not try to do his best on a given test. A pupil's ability 
can only be inferred from his performance, but when conditions are properly 
controlled, such inference is reliable in all except a few cases. In order to 
avoid an awkward form of statement and because the practice is general, 
we shall speak of a score as a measure of a pupil's ability. 
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a group of arithmetical abilities has this very obvious limita- 
tion in diagnosing the conditions which exist, but it does 
provide a very satisfactory general survey. 

Why we need to use arithmetical tests. The fundamental 
reason for measurement is to secure information which will 
be helpful in making instruction more effective. A general 
survey furnishes general information. Such information 
is useful in determining the general effectiveness of the 
instruction. The teacher, however, is primarily concerned 
with details of instruction and with individual pupils, and 
therefore must have detailed information in order to know 
how to adjust the instruction to the needs of the individual 
pupils. She needs to learn what types of examples her pupils 
can do with a satisfactory degree of faciUty, and what types 
they cannot do. She needs to learn what pupils possess 
standard ability and what pupils do not. A general test 
serves to locate the pupils who are not yet up to standard, 
but a more elaborate test must be used to reveal the exact 
nature of the shortcomings of the pupils. 

Besides the abilities involved in performing the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, there is another large group of abilities 
that function in determining what operations to perform in 
solving problems.^ The analysis of this division of arithmeti- 
cal abilities has npt been carried as far as in the case of the 
operations of arithmetic. However, it appears that these 
abilities involve knowledge rather than specific habits. 

^ The word "problem" is used by some writers to designate both "ex- 
amples" and "problems." In this book the word "example" will be used 
to designate exercises which explicitly call for certain arithmetical opera- 
tions. The word "problem" will designate only those exercises which re- 
quire the pupil to determine first what operations are to be performed. 
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n. Standardized Tests fob Measuhing Abithmetical 

Abilities 

1. The Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B 
*The Standard Research Tests, Series B, or, as they are 
commonly called, the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, have prob- 
ably been more widely used than any other instrument for 
measuring arithmetical abilities, and as a result we have 
better comparative standards for their use. The series 
consists of four tests, printed on four consecutive pages. 
They are suitable for a general survey of the abilities of 
pupils to perform the operations with integers. 

Test No. 1, Addition 
The twenty-four examples of this test have been con- 
structed so that all have the same form, three columns of 
nine figures each. The following are samples of the ex- 
amples. Time allowed, 8 minutes. 



927 


297 


136 


486 


384 


176 


879 


925 


340 


765 


477 


783 


756 


473 


988 


524 


881 


697 


837 


983 


386 


140 


268 


200 


924 


315 


353 


812 


679 


366 


110 


661 


904 


466 


241 


851 


854 


794 


547 


355 


796 


535 


965 


177 


192 


834 


850 


323 


344 


124 


439 


567 


733 


229 



Test No, 2, Subtraction 

This test consists of twenty-four examples, each involving 

the same number of subtractions. The following are samples. 

Time allowed, 4 minutes. 

107795491 75088824 91500053 87939983 

77197029 57406394 19901563 72207316 
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Test No, S. Multiplication 
This test consists of twenty-four examples of this type. 
Time allowed 6 minutes. 

8246 3597 5739 2648 9537 

29 73 85 46 92 

Test No. i. Division 
This test consists of twenty-four examples of this type. 
Time allowed, 8 minutes. 
25 )6775 94 )85352 87 )9990 8 6)80066 

73 )58765 49 )31409 6 8)43520 5 2)44252 

In giving the test the pupils are directed as follows: — 

You will be given eight minutes to find the answers to as many 
of these addition examples as possible. Write the answers on this 
paper directly underneath the examples. You are not expected 
to be able to do them all. You will be marked for both speed and 
accuracy, but it is more important to have your answers right than 
to try a great many examples. 

Marking the papers. In marking the test papers, which 
is done by the use of a printed answer card which is run along 
across the page, no credit is given for examples partly right 
nor for examples partly completed. A pupil's score is the 
number of examples attempted and the number right. This 
simple plan of marking the papers insures uniformity and 
accuracy. 

Each of the examples of a test calls for the same number of 
operations under approximately the same conditions. This 
makes the examples of each test approximately equal in 
diflSculty." Any example of the addition test, say the seventh. 
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is just as difficult as any other, say the second. Thus, the 
tests consist of twenty-four equal units, just as a yardstick 
consists of thirty-six equal units (inches). The measure of 
a pupil's ability is represented by the distance he advances 
along the scale in the given time, i.e., by the number of ex- 
amples done and by the per cent of these examples which 
have been done correctly. 

Since an example of one of these tests is defined as so many 
operations under certain conditions, it is possible to con- 
struct other tests equal in difficulty. Four forms have been 
constructed. This makes it possible to use a different form 

when the tests are given a second time. 

* 

^. The Cleveland-Survey Arithmetic Tests 

These are a series of fifteen tests devised to analyze the 
arithmetical processes, and in this respect differ from the 
Courtis tests described above. The following statement, 
taken from the report of the director of the testing work of 
the Survey, will explain the nature of the tests devised: — 

Spiral nature of the tests. The.test, which was given to all of 
the A grades in the system, included a number of different forms 
of each of the fundamental operations. Thus, in addition, the 
first and simplest exercise of the test consisted in adding pairs of 
figures. Later in the series, addition appeared again, but in a 
more elaborate form. It was here required that a short colunm of 
figures be added. The third ease of addition consisted in the add- 
ing of fractions of like denominators. The fourth case consisted 
in the addition of a longer column of figures. This differs from the 
short-colunm addition in the fact tUat a greater effort of attention is 
required in order to complete the addition. Addition of four-place 
figures which requires carrying forward from one column to the 
next, and addition of fractions of unlike denominators, constituted 
the final and most elaborate stages of the addition process. The 
purpose of introducing these various types of addition was to test 
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the ability of the different grades to perform increasingly elaborate 
operations. Similar spiral tests in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division were interwoven with the exercises in addition. 

In the second place, the test was so presented that the rate of 
work in the different grades could be determined. . . . The test 
shows, therefore, both the complexity of the processes which a 
given grade can master, and also the number of examples of a given 
type that can be performed in a specified time.^ 

These tests have also been used in the recent school sur- 
veys at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nature of the tests. The nature of the tests devised may 
be seen from the accompanying samples taken from each 
of the fifteen, on pages 27 and 28. 

The time allowances for the several tests are as follows : — 



tSCt A. . . 


SO seconds 


Set P. . . 


1 minute 


isex Jik. . . 


2 minutes 


Set B. . . 


30 seconds 


SetG... 


1 minute 


Set L. .. 


3 minutes 


Set C... 


30 seconds 


Set H. . . 


30 seconds 


SetM... 


3 minutes 


SetD... 


30 seconds 


oe b 1 . . . 


1 minute 


Set N. . . 


3 minutes 


Set E... 


30 seconds 


set J . . . 


2 minutes 


Set 0. . . 


3 minutes 



As in the case of the Courtis tests the examples of each 
test are approximately equal in diflSculty. Thus each test 
may be considered to consist of approximately equal units. 
In marking the test papers no credit is given for examples 
partly right nor for examples partly completed which 
insures tmiformity and accuracy. A pupil's score is the 
number of examples attempted and the number right. 

In considering the completeness of this series of tests it 
must be remembered that decimal fractions are omitted, 
and that two tests are certainly inadequate for the field of 
common fractions. These tests, however, furnish a means 
for securing more detailed measurements of the arithmetical 
abilities of pupils than are possible by using the Courtis 
Standard Research Tests, Series B. 

^ Judd, Chas. H. Measuring the Work of the PuUic Schools, pp. 95-96. 
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Set A. Addition 

1690417932186 
2651237604589 



Set B, Subtraction 

9 7 11 8 12 1 9 
9 3 6 1 3 7 


13 
8 


4 

3 


12 
6 


• 

Set C. Multiplication 

2 4 9 5 4 2 
2 7 8 2 6 19 


7 
6 


4 




9 
5 



Set D. Division 
9)9 4)82 6)36 2)0 7}28 9)9 8)21 



• 


^e<£;. Addition 




5 


2 9 2 6 14 


9 


2 


8 8 8 3 4 6 


7 


2 


8 5 4 2 5 


1 





5 7 8 5 3 


5 


4 


16 6 8 4 4 


3 




Set F. Subtraction 




616 


1248 1365 1092 


716 


456 


709 618 472 
Set 0. Mtdtiplication 


344 


2345 


9735 8642 6789 


2345 


2 


5 9 2 
SetH. Fractions 


6 


5^5 


9 9" 9*^9" 


8 7 

9 9 
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4)1 






7] 


iSe< 


L 


Divis 


ion 














m^ 


»6598 


058748 


5)41780 














Set J, 


Addition 












7 


9 


4 


7 


2 


9 


6 


7 


7 


8 


9 


4 


3 


ft 


5 


2 


5 


1 


9 


6 


9 


1 


8 





5 


8 


1 


1 


4 


4 


8 


9 


4 


2 


6 


5 


5 


7 


3 


7 


7 


6 


2 


8 


1 


4 


8 


4 


7 


1 


4 


1 


4 


7 


6 


6 


6 


2 


4 


3 


5 


7 





4 


1 


8 


6 





9 


1 





7 


8 


2 


1 


1 


4 


6 


8 


5 


2 


2 


6 


8 


5 


5 


5 


8 


5 


3 


3 


5 


2 


1 


3 


9 


3 


6 


1 


3 


1 


5 


2 


9 


7 


3 


1 


3 


9 


5 


4 


9 


8 


6 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 


7 


2 


6 


5 


7 


3 


1 


9 


7 


3 


3 


6 


7 


9 


4 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 


4 


6 


7 


6 


8 





6 


8 


9 


8 


4 


2 


2 


9 


8 


3 


1 


7 


5 


6 


1 


4 


4 


5 


8 


9 


2 


9 


8 


5 


9 


6 


5 


6 


7 


5 


4 


6 


8 


9 


4 












SetK. 


Division 













21)441 



32)672 



23)483 



51)1173 



8246 
29 



Set L. Mtdtipluxttion 

3597 5739 2648 

73 85 46 



9537 
92 



Set M. Addition 

7493 8937 8625 2123 5142 8691 

9016 6345 4091 1679 0376 4526 

6487 2783 3844 5555 4955 7479 

7591 4883 8697 6331 9314 2087 

6166 1341 7314 6808 5507 8165 



67)32763 



Set N. Division 



48)28464 



97)36084 



59)29382 



15^6 



Set 0. Fractions 
14 4" 



3 5 
4^6 



20 1 
21"*" 6 
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S. The Woody Arithmetic Scales 

Measurement by means of a scale. Woody has recently 
devised a set of four scales, one for each of the four funda- 
mental operations. He states that his *' fundamental idea 
was to derive a series of scales which would indicate the 
type of problems (examples) and the difficulty of the prob- 
lems^(examples) that a class can solve correctly." ^ The 
addition scale of Series A is reproduced on page 31. The 
character of the examples and their arrangement are the 
same in the other scales.' Twenty minutes are allowed for 
each scale of Series A, and ten minutes for each scale of 
Series B. This time allowance is sufficient for most pupOs 
in grades above the fourth to complete all of the examples. 

The difficulty of each example has been determined and 
the examples of each scale are arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. The author makes only this statement con- 
cerning the selection of the examples. '' Each of the scales 
is composed of as great a variety of problems (examples) 
as the fundamental operations can well permit/' and only 
those examples "were chosen which were solved by a grad- 
ually increasing percentage of the pupils as one proceeded 
from the lower to the higher grades." 

It should be noted that a ''scale" differs fundamentally 
from the tests described above. The examples of a scale are 
not equally difficult. In the case of Woody's scales the score 
of a pupil is a statement of the particular examples which he 
has done correctly. The score of a class is the degree of 

^ Woody, Clifford. Measurements of Some Achievements in ArUhm^ie, 
p. 1. (Teachers College Contribution to Education, no. 80. 1916.) 

' There are two series of four scales each. Series B differs from Series 
A in that it consists of only certain examples taken from Series A. 
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difficulty of the example which was done correctly by just 
50 per cent of the class. Ability as measured by these scales 
means simply that certain types of examples can be done 
correctly and that certain other types cannot be done cor- 
rectly. The speed at which the examples can be done is not 
included in the meaning of ability. Thus *' ability" when 
used in connection with the Woody Arithmetic Scales can- 
not have the same meaning as is attached to the word when 
used in connection with the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests, Series B, or other tests of the same type. 

On the basis of such analyses of arithmetical abilities as 
have been made, it is clear that all types of examples have 
not been included. It also appears from Woody's own state- 
ment that those which were chosen were selected not on the 
basis of their arithmetical significance but on the basis of 
the consistency of pupils' reactions. 

Woody's method of selecting examples may be called 
statistical as opposed to the analytical method employed by 
Courtis and other makers of tests. The statistical method 
neglects the subject-matter field in which the test is being 
constructed and assumes that an example is'suitable for use 
in a test simply because it is done correctly by a gradually 
increasing per cent of pupils as one iMt)ceeds from grade to 
grade. It rejects as unfit those examples which do not have 
this characteristic.^ On the other hand, the analytical 
method involves a careful analysis of the field of subject- 
matter in which the test is being constructed to determine 
the fundamental types of examples which exist. This method 

^ From what we know about the curve of learning it is doubtful whether 
this basis can be justified. Ability to do does not increase gradually from 
grade to grade. 
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Name 

When is your next birthday? How old will you be? .... 

Are you a boy or girl? In what grade are you? 

(1) (2) (S) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

2 2 17 58 72 60 8+1- 2+5+1- 20 

8 4 2 45 26 87 10 

- 3 - - - - g 

~ 80 

(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 25 

21 82 48 28 25+42- 100 9 199 2568 ~ 
83 59 1 25 88 24 194 1387 
SS 17 2 16 45 12 295 4954 
~ " 18 ~" 201 15 156 2065 

~ 46 19 



(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


$.75 


$12.50 


$8.00 


547 


%+%- 


4.0125 


1.25 


16.75 


5.75 


197 




1.5907 


.49 


15.75 


2.83 


685 




4.10 






4.16 


678 




8.673 






.94 


456 






1 




6.82 


893 







525 
240 
152 



(26) 
%+%+%+% 



62^2 
12% 

87% 



(2T) 

%+y4+% 



(84) 
%+% 



(28) (29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(82) 




%+%- m 


2% 


113.46 %+%+%- 


2% 


6% 


49.6097 






5V4 


3% 


19.9 

9.87 

.0086 
18.253 

6.04 




1 


(35) 




(36) 




(87) 


2 ft. 6 in. 




2 yr. 5 mo. 




16% 


8 ft. 5 in. 




3 yr. 6 mo. 




12% 


4 ft. 9 in. 




4 yr. 9 mo. 

5 yr. 2 mo. 

6 yr. 7 mo. 




21% 
82% 



(88) 
25.091+100.4+25+98.28+19.8614 
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is well illustrated in the derivation of the Addition of Frac- 
tions Tests by Ballou. These tests are described on page 34. 
Woody makes the following statement with reference to 
the uses of the scales: — 

Perhaps the most valuable use of the scales lies in the diagnosing 
power of the class mistakes. The writer was convinced during the 
process of scoring these test papers, nearly 20,000 in all, that the 
mistakes of a class tend to be grouped around some central ten- 
dency. The great variety of the problems in these scales, and the 
fact that the problems in each of the various operations proceed 
from the simplest to the more difficult problems, aid greatly in the 
location of the weaknesses of the class. If a large number in a class 
fail to invert the divisor in the problems in division of fractions, 
or if a large number in a class fail to locate the decimal point 
properly in the problems in multiplication of decimal fractions, a 
teacher should know immediately that these classes need more 
practice in these particular processes. In a like manner, by locating 
the particular types of problems missed, one should be able to 
direct the work of a class more intelligently. 

To obtain a diagnosis of a class it is necessary to tabulate 
the results for each example. The score sheet for a typical 
class is given in Table U. The examples not listed in the 
tabulation were not done incorrectly by more than two 
pupils. An example not attempted is indicated by a dash. 
An example done incorrectly is indicated by 1. By examin- 
ing the per cent of examples right at the bottom of the 
table one learns the types of examples on which this class 
needs instruction. 

In view of the manner in which the examples for the 
scales were chosen, it seems reasonable that certain limita- 
tions should be placed upon Woody's claim for the diag- 
nosing power of these scales. It may also be questioned 
whether one example is sufficient to test adequately the 
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SHOWING TBI TABTTLATIOH OT THE SCORES U&DE BT THE 
mDITTDUAL PnPILS OF A SIXTH-GRADE CLASS UPON THE 
WOODT ADDITION SCALE, SEIBIES A 



75 SE «S 13 73 U i)6 46 59 Gl 34 
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ability of a class to do examples of that type. * For instance, 
the addition combinations are represented by only these 
two, 2+3 and 3 + 1. Finally, it should be remembered that 
of the characteristics of specific abiUties, accuracy only, is 
measured. The time allowed is suflSdent for most pupils 
to complete the test. 

4. Research Tests in ArUhmeHc; Addition of Fractions 

These tests, devised by F. W. Ballou, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Investigations and Measurement, of the 
Boston Public Schools, furnish a good illustration of tests 
based upon a careful analysis of abiUties. The analysis of 
the addition of two fractions revealed 14 types of examples,' 
which arise out of reducing the fractions to a common de- 
nominator and reducing the answer to the lowest form. 
This analysis was corroborated by a preliminary testing of 
pupils. It was found that pupils could do certain types 
of examples and fail on others, showing thereby that ability 
to do examples of one type did not function efficiency in 
doing examples of other types. It is obvious that the 
addition of three or more fractions involves a number of 
other types of examples. It is also obvious that subtraction, 
multiplication, and division each involve a number of 
types of examples. 

In order that both speed and accuracy may be measured, 
a separate test is needed for each type of example. Cer- 
tain types of examples are included in others. The example 

^ Recently the writer has collected data which indicates that the diagno- 
sis secured by the use of Woody*s Scales is defective in this respect. 

* Arithmetic. Determining the Achievements of PwpiU in the Addition of 
Fractions. (School Document no. 3. 1916. Boston Public Schools.) 
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i-¥^ includes examples of the types ^^ + f and f + i^. 
Recognizing this fact, Ballou has constructed a series of six 
tests to measure in detail the ability of pupils to add two 
fractions. Each test is illustrated by two examples. The time 
allowance for each test is two minutes. 

Addition op Practions 





TeHl 




TeH2 


(1) 1 

4 


(2) 8 
14 


(1) 1 
8 


(2)2 
7 


1 
4 


1 
14 


1 


3 
14 




Tests 




Test 4 


(1)3 
5 


(2)5 
6 


(1) 1 

7 


(2)7 
9 


11 
15 


1 


9 
JO 


1 
4 




TeH5 




Teste 


(1) 1 
10 


(2)4 
9 


(i)L 

6 


(2)5 
6 


1^ 
6 


5 
12 


9 
10 


8 

8 



5. TAe Stone Reasoning Test 

Several tests have been devised to measure the abilities 
of pupils to solve problems involving reasoning but none of 
them have proven very satisfactory. Some years ago Stone^ 

* Stone, C. W. ArUhmeHcal Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them, (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 19. 1908.) See 
also Stone, C. W., Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic and How to 
Uaiise Them. (Teachera College Contributions to Education, no. 83. 1916.) 
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worked out a reasoning test which has been used in several 
cities, and in a number of city school surveys, so that we 
have rather definite standards as to what may be expected 
from its use. 

The Stone Reasoning Test 

School Grade Name of PnpU 



Prob- 
lem 
value 



Problems 



1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.4 



1.2 
1.6 



2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

2.0 



Solve as many of the following problems as you have time 
for; work them in order as numbered: 

1. If you buy 2 tablets at 7 cents each and a book for 65 cents, 
how much change should you receive from a two-dollar biU? 

2. John sold 4 Saturday Evening Posts at 5 cents each. He kept 
i the money and with the other i he bought Sunday papers at 2 
cents each. How many did he buy? 

3. If James had 4 times as much money as George, he would have 
$16. How much money has George? 

4. How many pencils can you buy for 50 cents at the rate d 2 
for 5 cents? 

5. The uniforms for a baseball nine cost $2.50 each. The shoes 
cost $2 a pair. What was the total cost of uniforms and shoes 
for the nine? 

6. In the schools of a certain city there are 2200 pupils; } are 
in the primary grades, i in the granmiar grades, { in the H^gfa 
School and the rest in the night school. How many pupils are 
there in the night school? 

7. If 3^ tons of coal cost $21, what will 5} tons cost? 

8. A news dealer bought some magazines for $1. He sold them 
for $1.20, gaining 5 cents on each magazine. How many maga- 
zines were there? 

9. A girl spent i of her money for car fare, and three times as 
much for clothes. Half of what she had left was 80 cents. How 
much money did she have at first? 

10. Two girls receive $2.10 for making buttonholes. One makes 
42, the other 28. How shall they divide the money? 

11. Mr. Brown paid one third of the cost of a building; Mr. John- 
son received $500 more annual rent than Mr. Brown. How 
much did each receive? 

12. A freight train left Albany for New York at 6 o'clock. An ex- 
press left on the same track at 8 o'clock. It went at Uie rate of 
40 miles an hour. At what time of day will it overtake the 
freight train if the freight train stops after it has gone 56 miles? 
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The time allowance for the test is fifteen minutes. Stone's 
plan for marking the test papers allows credit for examples 
partly right and for examples which were not finished. The 
problem values have been determined upon the basis of 
difficulty. It should be noted that this plan for marking the 
test papers is not as simple as that employed for marking 
the test papers on the operations of arithmetic. 

6. Other Reasoning Tests 

Courtis included two reasoning tests ^ in his Series A. 
Starch has devised a test which is called Arithmetical 
Scale A.^ This scale included a number of the problems 
used by Stone, Courtis, and Thomdike. They have been 
evaluated upon the basis of difficulty and arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty. The pupils are allowed as much 
time as they need and a pupil's score is the value of the most 
difficult problem done correctly. 

The problem field of arithmetic has not yet been analyzed 
and we do not know what the fundamental types of problems 
are. A partial analysis ' indicates that there are many types 
of problems of which probably a relatively few are funda- 
mental. Until the fundamental types of problems are deter- 
mined by analysis it will not be possible to devise a test 
which will be as satisfactory as the tests which we now have 

* Courtis, S. A. Manual of Ingtrudions for Giving and Scoring the Courtis 
Standard Teds in the Three Ks, (Detroit, 1914.) These tests are no longer 
published. 

* Starch, Daniel. "A Scale for Measuring Ability in Arithmetic," in 
Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 7, pp. 213-22. 

* Monroe, Walter S. "A Preliminary Report of an Investigation of the 
Economy of Time in Arithmetic"; Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, part i. 
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for the operations of arithmetic. Although it is probably 
wise to use the reasoning tests which are now available their 
limitations should be kept in mind. 

in. Standabd Scores 

The degree of ability which a pupil of a given grade 
should possess is called a standard. Standards are neces- 
sary to give meaning to the scores which pupils make. 
In most cases the standards are median^ or average 
scores and thus represent merely the consensus of present 
practice. Such standards are open to the criticism that we 
cannot be certain that our present practice is satisfactory, 
but it seems probable that standards derived in this way 
will not be changed materially in the near future provided 
they are based upon a sufficient number of cases. The topic 
of standards and the use of them is discussed at length in 
Chapter IX and the reader may profitably study it in con- 
nection with the topic of standard scores in this and the 
following chapters. 

i. Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B, 

Standard Median Scores. In Table III there are given 
three standard scores: (1) general median scores based 
upon distributions of ''many thousands of individual 
scores in tests given in May or June, 1915-16. The dis- 
tribution for each grade was made up of approximately 
equal numbers of classes from large-city schools and 
from small-city and country schools"; (2) the standards 
proposed by Courtis after three years' use of these tests; 

^ See page 242 for definition of " median.*' 
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(3) Boston standard median scores after the tests had been 
used for three years. 

With reference to the standards which he has proposed 
Courtis says: — 

The speeds set as standard are approximately the average speeds 
at which the children of the different grades have been found to 
work when tested at the end of the year, when for any one grade 
a random selection of five thousand scores from children in schools 
of all types and kinds are used as a basis of judgment. 

Standard accuracy is perfect work, one hundred per cent. This 
is a tentative standard only, as there is available very little in- 
formation in regard to the factors that determine acciu^u:y and 
the effects of more efficient training. 

At present in addition and multiplication it is only very excep- 
tional work in which the median rises above eighty per cent ac- 
curacy, while in Subtraction and division the limiting level is 
ninety per cent. 

Standard speeds are not likely to change greatly. Standard 
accuracy is surely destined to approach much more nearly one 
hundred per cent than present work would indicate. 

Standard scores are not only goals to be reached; they are 
limits not to be exceeded. It seems as foolish to overtrain a child 
as it is to undertrain him. All direct drill work should, in the 
judgment of the writer, be discontinued once the individual has 
reached standard levels. If his abilities develop further through 
incidental training, well and good, but the superintendent who, by 
repeated raising of standards, forces teachers and pupils to spend 
each year a larger percentage of time and effort upon the mere 
mechanical skills, makes as serious a mistake as the superintendent 
who is too lax in his standards.^ 

Comparisons with these standards or any others are valid 
only when the tests have been given under standard condi- 
tions. SUght changes in the method of giving the tests may 
affect the scopes as much as the difference in the standards 
from one grade to another. 

* Courtis, S. A. Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Accounting, 1913-16 
(Department of Cooperative Research, Detroit), p. 49. 
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TABiiE in. Standard Median Scobes, Standard 
Research Tests, Series B 
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Speed ia the number of examples done in the time allowed. 

Accuracy is the per cent of examples correct. 

** General" medians were determined by Courtis on the basis of the 1916 tabulations and 
summaries of tabulations of other years. Courtis, S. A. Tkird, Fourtht and Fifth Annual 
Accountings^ 191S-16. (Department of Codperative Research, Detroit.) 

The Boston standards were established after using the tests for three years. Ballou, 
F. W. Arithmetic, the Courtis Standard Tests in Boston, 1912-16, (Bulletin No. 10 of the 
Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement.) 



2. The Cleveland-Survey Tests 

Cleveland and Grand Rapids scores. The tests which we 
have designated as the Cleveland-Survey tests have also been 
used in the school survey made at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. To show what results may be expected from the use of 
these tests we give, in Table IV, the median scores obtained 
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in Cleveland and Grand Rapids. In all cases the medians 
are for the lower half of the grades. Upper numbers, medians 
for Cleveland, Ohio. Lower numbers, medians for Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Table IV. Showinq the Median Scores for the 
Cleveland-Survey Arithmetic Tests 
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S. The Woody AriikmOic Scales 
' No standards are pven for the Woody scales for the rea- 
son tliat due to their recent development, only tentative 
standards are as yet available. 

^. The Addition o/ Fractions Testa 
The following tentative standards have been worked out 
in Boston from the use of these tests: — 
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6. The Stone Reasoning Ted 
While this test has been used in many cities, in few 
have all of the upper grades been tested and the records 
been kept separately by grades. Stone tested in twenty- 
six different cities, but used only the 6A grade. The test 
has been applied by others in comparison, but also using 
only the 6th grade. The sixth-grade scores for the twenty- 
six cities tested by Stone give the following results: — 

Lowest 3.56 

Middle 5.50 

Highest 9.14 




& 9 

r ScoBEa WITH tbe Stone Reabonino Tests 
IK Butte 
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In three cities where school surveys have been made re- 
cently the scores were taken separately by grades. The 
results in these three cities are given in Table VI. The 
wide distribution of scores for Butte is shown in Fig. 2, 
given on the opposite page. 



Table VI. Median Scores usma the Stone Reasoning 

Tests 
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* Report qf a Survey qf the School System qf Butte, Montana, p. 88. (1914.) 

t Report qf the Examination qf the Scho<d System qf Bridgeport, Conn., p. 102. (1918.) 

t Report qf a Survey qfthe School System qf Salt Lake City, Utah, p. 183. (1915 ) 

Other evidence, drawn from the survey work in these cities, would indicate that the 
children of Butte were low in ability to reason, the children of Salt Lake City high, and the 
children of Bridgeport quite uneven. 

Recently Stone has issued the following standards: — 

That 80 per cent or more of 5th grade pupils reach or exceed a 
score of 5,5 with at least 75 per cent accuracy; that 80 per cent or 
more of 6th grade pupils reach or exceed a score of 6.5 with at 
least 80 per cent accuracy; that 80 per cent or more of 7th grade 
pupils reach or exceed a score of 7.5 with at least 85 per cent accu- 
racy; that 80 per cent or more of 8th grade pupils reach or exceed 
a score of 8.75 with at least 90 per cent accuracy.^ 

The accuracy of individual scores. In considering the 
accuracy or preciseness of the measures obtained by the use 
of these tests, it should first be noted that in most of these 

^ Stone, C. W. Standardized Reasoning Test^ in Arithmetic and How to 
Utilize Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 83, 1916.) 
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tests and the manner of giving them the sources of error 
mentioned on pages 8-13 are eliminated. The plan of mark- 
ing all examples as either right or wrong insures uniformity 
and accuracy in marking the papers. The rate at which the 
pupil works is measured as well as the quality of his work. 
The exercises are either equal in value or their difficulty 
has been expressed in terms of a common unit. By providing 
each pupil with a printed Ust of the examples, copying the 
example either from dictation or from the board is elimi- 
nated. It has been shown that pupils do not copy accurately 
nor do they copy with equal speed. The ehmination of copy- 
ing the examples eliminates a probable source of error. 

There are, however, other factors to be considered. A 
pupil's performance or actual achievement from which his 
abiUty in a given test is inferred depends upon his physical, 
mental, and emotional condition. These change from day to 
day, and from hour to hour and cause marked variation in 
successive scores of some pupils. This variation is much 
greater in some pupils than in others. At any particular 
time a small per cent of the pupils will be found upon a 
plane higher than their normal ability, while other pupils 
will be found at the low ebb of their ability. This fact causes 
some of the measures to be unreliable in the sense that they 
are not true indices of the average or normal abilities of 
certain pupils. However, this happens in only a relatively 
small per cent of the cases when care is exercised in giving 
the tests to secure standard conditions, and the number of 
these cases can be materially reduced by giving the tests 
a second time and taking the average of the two sets of 
scores. 
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Courtis ^ states that " about one child in ten will have a 
markedly unreliable score," and " for two thirds of the chil- 
dren the differences will be relatively small." 

Gain or loss in repeating tests. To test the accuracy of 
the individual scores, and the estimate of Courtis, the writer 
had the foiu: Courtis tests of Series B given to the pupils 
in one school a second time. In order that the pupUs might 
not do the same examples, they wexe asked, on the occasion 
of the second trial, to begin with the last example and work 
forward. The results are given in Table VII. For addition, 
the table is read as follows: One pupil did seven fewer ex- 
amples the second trial, three did four fewer, four did three 
fewer, five did two fewer, etc. The addition scores aver- 
age .15 of an example less on the second trial than they 
did on the first. Eighty-two per cent of the scores dif- 
fered by one example, or agreed. Although this table in- 
cludes too few cases to warrant any final conclusions, it 
is interesting to note that the facts are in accord with 
the statement of Courtis. 

rV. How TO HANDLE WHAT THE TeSTS REVEAL 

Scientific management. During the past few years scien- 
tific management has been applied to many forms of human 
endeavor with results which have been nothing short of 
marvelous. For example, bricklaying has been practiced 
by inteUigent artisans for centuries, and one might suppose 
that in the course of that length of time a highly efficient 
system of laying brick would have been evolved on the basis 

^ Courtis, S. A. "Single Measurements with Standard Tests"; in 
Elementary School Teacher, vol. 13, pp. 820-45, 486-504. 
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of accidental successes and imitation, if in no other way. 
It appears, however, that the method followed has remained 
practically michanged for centuries imtil recently, when the 
principles of scientific management were applied to the 
process. A scientific analysis of the process revealed that 
eighteen motions were made in laying each brick, while only 
five motions were needed when the material was properly 
arranged. 

Another striking illustration is given by Frederick W. 
Taylor in his book, The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment. Some years ago a large quantity of pig iron was being 
loaded on flat cars at the Bethleheni steel plant. Pig iron is 
cast in blocks, each of which weighs ninety-two pounds. 
The method of loading was for the workman to pick up a 
pig, walk up an incline, deposit it upon the car, walk down, 
and repeat. The average amount of pig iron loaded per man 
per day was twelve and one half tons. It was very crude 
labor, and obviously the amount of pig iron which a work- 
man might load in a day depended upon his physical strength 
and how he used hisstrength. If he worked rapidly, with little 
rest, he soon became exhausted. If he rested too frequently, 
he wasted his time, A workman's eflSciency depended upon 
his rate of working and the length and distribution of his 
rest periods. The principles of scientific management were 
applied to the process, with the result that one workman 
loaded forty-seven and one half tons a day and the length 
of the working day was shortened. 

These two illustrations are typical of a large number of 
instances in industrial activities where the efficiency of work- 
men has been greatly increased by the application of the 
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principles of scientific management. They suggest that 
the instruction in our schools may be made more eflScient 
by the application of the same principles. For the field of 
education the principles of scientific management involve 

(1) an analysis or diagnosis of the teaching situation, and 

(2) the selection of methods and devices of instruction to meet 
the situation revealed. 

Diagnosis of the teaching situation. In the consideration 
of the problem of measurement, it was shown that there 
are as many specific abilities involved in performing the 
operations of arithmetic as there are types of examples. 
These operations must be performed with a minimum of 
attention, so that the focus of the attention may be devoted 
to the consideration of problems. Thus, the teacher has the 
problem of engendering in each of her pupils a large number 
of automatic abilities or specific habits. 

The individual differences of pupils furnish another factor 
of the teaching situation. Pupils differ in native ability and 
in their past experience. Some pupils are eye-minded, some 
are ear-minded, and still others are motor-minded. These 
differences become prominent in their learning. Some pupils 
grasp quickly the response which is to be made by seeing 
another perform it, others require a detailed explanation, 
and still others progress most rapidly by being allowed to 
reason out the appropriate response. Pupils also differ in 
the amoimt of practice they require to reach a given de- 
gree of facility in performing an operation. 

These two conditions make the teaching situation which 
the teacher faces a complex one. Before she can intelligently 
direct her efforts as an instructor she must diagnose the 
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situation.^ The tests described in this chapter furnish 
a means for doing this. The scores reveal the shortcom- 
ings of classes and of individual pupils. 

Pupils' and class records charted. Courtis has devised 
a number of simple charts which can be used to exhibit 
graphically a pupil's record, compared with the standard 
scores. One form of these is shown in Fig. 3 which gives 
the record made by a sixth-grade pupil with the Courtis 
Standard Research Tests, Series B. The heavy line drawn 
across the chart shows the individual standards set by 
Courtis; the dotted line, the scores made by the pupil. A 
comparison of the actual scores made by the pupil with the 
heavy line reveals at once the examples on which this pupil 
needs instruction. In some of the fundamental operations 
he has been drilled until he is ahead of the standard for his 
grade. Fig. 13 in Chapter VIII shows another form of score 
card, and exhibits a pupil's entire record not only in arith- 
metic, but in reading and writing as well. The scores ob- 
tained by giving the Cleveland-Survey Tests are interpreted 
in the same way, and yield a more detailed diagnosis of the 
arithmetical abilities of a pupil. 

In a similar way the strength or weakness of a class or a 
school may be shown by comparing the class or school 
medians with the standards set for the class or with the 
median results in the same test in other classes or schools. 
This is well shown in Fig. 4, which compares the median 
scores obtained for the whole city by the Cleveland survey 

^ Additional suggestions for diagnosing the shortcomings of pupils are 
given in the Teacher* a Manual for the Courtis Standard Practice Teats 
(World Book Company, Yonkers, New York), and by Stone, C. W., 
Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic and How to Utilize Them 
(Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 8S. Idl6\ 
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Fig. 3. A Chart, Showing the Scores made by a Sixth-Grade Pupil, 
in comparison with the standard scores, using the courtis 
Arithmetic Tests 



on the D test in simple division (see page 27) with the median 
scores in five selected schools. The need for closer super- 
vision is at once evident. 
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(Teat D, Divudon. See page 27.) 
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The Woody Arithmetic Scales also furnish a diagnosis of 
the class when the scores are tabulated as shown in Table II. 

A more detailed study of the errors of those pupils who 
are below standard is needed to ascertain the causes of their 
weaknesses. A method ^ which has been used with success 
is to have the pupil being studied do the examples orally 
and note the errors which he makes. This gives the teacher 
a clearer understanding of the pupil's mental processes. 
By means of this method it has been found that ''a large 
number of errors is due to the incomplete automatization 
of the simple facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division." 

Meeting the situation: Laws. In meeting the situation 
revealed in the case of the operations of arithmetic, the first 
prerequisite is that the general method of instruction be one 
suited to engendering specific habits or automatic responses. 
The laws governing the engendering of specific habits have 
been quite definitely established. 

Stated in psychological terms, the first law is that in the 
beginning the attention of the learner «hall be focalized 
upon the habit to be acquired. In terms of schoolroom prac- ' 
tice this means that the learner shall understand what re- 
action is to be made to a given stimulus, and shall then 
react to it in the appropriate manner. This gives the learner 
the right start. 

The second law is that the accomplishment of the step 
outlined in the first law shall be followed by attentive re- 
petitions. It is not sufllcient that there be simply repeti- 

^ Smith, James H. ** Individual Variations in Arithmetic ** ; in Elementary 
School Joumcd, vol. 17, p. 195. 
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tions or drill. The drill must be attentive. In the case of 
the operations of arithmetic this drill may be detached from 
the solving of problems, or it may be given in the solving 
of problems. 

The third law states that no exception shall be permitted 
until the habit is firmly established, which means that the 
attentive practice must be continued until the operation 
has become a habit, that is, has been made automatic. 

The instruction based upon these laws must be adapted 
not only to the needs of the class, but also to the needs of 
the individual pupils which the tests reveal. The class needs 
can be met by placing emphasis upon the types of examples 
which the pupils as a group are unable to do with standard 
ability. This emphasis may mean simply more drill, or it 
may be that the diflSculty is due to the pupils' not understand- 
ing how the operation is to be performed. If the latter is the 
case, explanation, or illustration, or opportimity to think it 
through is needed. 

In order to be most effective, the repetitions must be 
attentive. This means that the drill must be effectively 
motivated. Arithmetic is one of the best liked of the school 
subjects. This is particularly true of the operations. This 
being the case, the motivation of drill in arithmetic is a 
comparatively simple matter, and in most cases it will be 
sufficient simply to start the pupils to work and to keep the 
work from lagging. When more than this is necessary the 
teacher must demonstrate her resourcefulness by providing 
an effective method or device for the motivation of arithmet- 
ical drill. In the lower grades the playing of certain games 
provides practice upon certain types of examples. In the 
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upper grades ciphering matches, or, better, the setting of 
definite standards in both speed and accuracy, are very 
effective motives. 

Individual vs. class needs. However, classes are com- 
posed of individual pupils who differ in their needs. Only a 
few* of their needs will be common to the class as a whole. 
The usual class instruction in arithmetic does not meet 
these needs. Frequently the writer has visited classes in 
arithmetic which were being drilled upon the fimdamental 
operations. A fairly uniform procediu^ was followed. The 
same example was dictated to all of the pupils, regardless 
of whether they needed drill upon this particular type of 
example or not. Naturally some pupils finished very quickly, 
and, as they waited for their classmates to finish, there was 
a tendenoy for them to become disorderly — a perfectly 
natiu*al tendency. When a majority of the class had finished 
the example the teacher stopped the work and read the cor- 
rect answer. The process was then repeated. The result was 
that those pupils who worked slowly completed few, if any, 
examples during the entire period, and, therefore, received 
Uttle satisfactory drill. The bright pupils spent a con- 
siderable proportion of their time waiting on the other 
members of the class, and probably did not need the par- 
ticular kind of drill which they received. 

The scores of a group of pupils do not cluster closely 
about the median. When the distributions of the scores for 
successive grades are compared a great overlapping is f oimd. 
Some pupils in the foiu*th grade make higher scores than 
a number of the eighth-grade pupils. Table VIII shows 
the distribution of pupils in a certain city according to the 
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number of examples attempted in the subtraction test of the 
Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. An examination 
of this table reveals these facts. 

In the fourth grade 23 per cent of the pupils reach or 
exceed the fifth-grade median. 

In the fifth grade 23 per cent of the pupils reach or exceed 
the sixth-grade median. 

In the sixth grade 24 per cent of the pupils reach or exceed 
the seventh-grade median. 

In the seventh grade 40 per cent of the pupils reach or 
exceed the eighth-grade median. 

This condition is merely typical. It is due in part to 

native individual differences and in part to training. In one 

experiment ^ three types of drill were used: — 

(1) Class drill supplemented by individual assistance on the 
points of weakness as diagnosed by the results of the test; (^) class 
drill with extra drill periods provided for the slow pupils, who were 
drilled in groups rather than individually; and (3) merely class 
drill with explanations to the class as a whole. 

After these types of drill had been used for a month and 

the results carefully measured, the following conclusions 

were reached : — 

(1) All three types of drill produced very large increases in the 
achievements of the pupils. (2) Class drill supplemented by indi- 
vidual help at the points of weakness as diagnosed by the first test 
proved much more efficient on account of the exceptional decrease 
in the variation among the members of the class. This decrease 
in variation was shown' by the decrease in the quartile coefficient 
of deviation. (3) It has been shown in both the first and second 
types of drill that individual variations which some writers ascribe 
to hereditary influences may be greatly modified by appropriate 
instruction. 

^ Smith, James H. " Individual Variations in Arithmetic " ; in Elementary 
School Journal, vol. 17, p. 195. 
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Obviously, it is the pupil who performs the operation 
slowly and with diflSculty who needs practice. The pupil 
who already is skillful in performing the operation does 
not need further drill. Our present procedure provides 
drill for the pupil who does not need it, and prevents the 
pupil who does need it from receiving it in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Repeating the tests after an interval. The effect of class 
instruction is shown when a test is repeated after an inter- 
val of a few months. In Table IX the midyear ^ distribu- 



Table IX. The Range of Number of Examples Attempted 





Addition 


Grade 


Total Ban ffe 


Ranffe in nutn- 
ber of examples 


Range of middle 
50 per cent 


Range in num- 
her of examplee 


IV 


1-10 


10 


3.6- 5.0 


2.3 




1-17 


17 


5.0- 8.3 


3.3 


V 


2-14 


13 


4.7- 7.0 


2.3 




3-16 


14 


6.8- 0.0 


2.2 


VI 


2-12 


11 


5.7- 8.4 


2.7 




4-24 


21 


7.2-11.0 


3.8 


vn 


3-24 


22 


6.9-10.0 


8.1 




4-24 


21 


8.5-12.3 


3.8 


vin 


4-18 


15 


8.1-10.8 


2.7 




5-17 


13 


8.g-12.1 


3.2 



For each grade the upper line ia for January and the lower line ia for May. 

tions for a certain city on the addition test of Series B are 
compared with those for May. With only two exceptions 
both the total range of the scores and the range of the middle 
fifty per cent were increased. This fact shows that the in- 

^ The first test was given just after the midyear promotions. The tests 
were given to about one hundred and fifty pupils in each grade. 
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struction in addition which these pupils received was more 
appropriate for the brighter pupils than for those who were 
below standard ability. Some pupils acquired abilities far 
in excess of the standard for their, grade, while others re- 
mained conspicuously below the standard. This is merely 
what we should expect, because those pupils who have pro- 
fited most under our system of instruction may be expected 
to continue to profit most. Obviously, if our standards are 
wisely determined, the pupils who are below standard in 
ability need instruction and those who are conspicuously 
above standard may spend their time more wisely upon other 
subject-matter. If this is not feasible, the methods and 
devices of instruction should be those most appropriate to 
those pupils who are below standard. If the methods of 
instruction are unchanged, it is obvious that the pupils who 
have learned most readily will continue to do so. 

The bright pupil should receive consideration as well as 
the backward pupil. The usual class instruction does not 
give the bright pupil eflScient training. He is not forced to 
exert himself. Much of the time he is forced to be inactive. 
Furthermore, in the case of the tool subjects (the operations 
of arithmetic, reading, spelling, handwriting and language) 
training beyond a certain point is not very profitable. In 
arithmetic the bright pupil should be given problem work 
rather than additional training upon the operations. 

Modifying the class drill. The type of class instruction 
described on page 55 can easily be modified so as to insure 
that the slow-working pupils will get some satisfactory drill. 
Instead of dictating only one example at a time, the teacher 
can dictate several, and stop the work as soon as a few of the 
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faster workers have finished. The slow-workmg pupils will 
have some examples completed. 

The teacher must recognize that the rate at which the 
pupil performs the operations is important, as well as the 
accuracy. This means that in teaching the teacher must 
obtain a measure of the pupil's speed, as well as a measure 
of his accuracy. If examples are dictated in groups, and the 
work stopped as suggested in the above paragraph, the 
number of examples which the pupil does during the class 
period is a measure of his rate of working. The per cent 
correct is a measure of his accuracy. 

The instruction can be made still more effective if the 
teacher will prepare a number of sets of examples, each set 
being confined to examples of the same type. These sets 
of examples should be written on cards. Then, instead of 
dictating examples, the teacher can distribute the cards 
and have the pupils copy the examples from the cards. If 
the teacher studies the needs of her pupils, it will be possible 
for her to distribute the cards so that each pupil will have the 
type of example upon which he needs practice. The pupil 
is probably injured by being required to practice upon the 
wrong type of example and, hence, it is very important that 
each pupil be given the type of example upon which he 
needs practice. 

Use of practice tests. Courtis has devised a set of Stand- 
ard Practice Tests ^ which automatically diagnoses each 
pupil and furnishes the practice which he needs to remedy 
his defects. These tests consist of forty-eight sets of exer- 

^ Full details regarding these tests may be obtained from the publish- 
as. World Bode Company, Yonkers, New Yoris, and Chicago, Illinois. 
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cises, which "have been designed to cover every known 
diflSculty in the development of abiHty in the foiu* opera- 
tions with whole numbers." The latest form of these tests 
(1916) is arranged so that the pupils begin the series by 
taking Lesson 13, a test involving all types of examples 
foimd in the first twelve lessons.^ All pupils who attain 
standard abihty on this test are excused from the first twelve 
lessons, because they have demonstrated that they do not 
need the instruction which these lessons provide. As soon 
as a pupil who did not attain standard ability on Lesson 
13 has finished the first twelve lessons, he takes Lesson 13 
again to show that he is now up to standard. Lessons 30, 
31, and 44 are also test lessons, and are used in the same 
way. 

Each of the lessons is printed upon a card and a copy 
is furnished to each pupil. The card is placed beneath a sheet 
of transparent paper and the example is read through the 
paper, the work being done on the i>aper. The lessons have 
been constructed so that the standard length of time re- 
quired to complete each one is the same. They are also 
self-scoring. These two features relieve the teacher of the 
laborious work of scoring the papers, and make it possible 
for diflferent pupils to be working upon different lessons at 
the same time. Thus, when a pupil has demonstrated that 
he is up to standard on any type of example, he may at 
once go on to the next lesson. If he is not up to standard 
on any lesson his work makes the fact obvious, and he 
can remain upon that lesson until he acquires the necessary 

^ All lessons except the test lessons are confined to a single type of 
example. 
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ability without interfering in the least with the work of the 
other members of the class. 

Thus, individual progress is provided for, and at the same 
time the group formation is retained. A considerable saving 
of pupil's time is effected by excusing from drill those pupils 
who demonstrate that they possess standard abiUty. These 
pupils can spend this time upon other work. 

These " Standard Practice Tests " also simplify instruction 
in ungraded schools. The same lessons are used for all pupils 
in grades four to eight. Only the time allowed differs. 
Thus all of the pupils in a rural school could be instructed at 
the same time and each pupil receive the practice which he 
needed. 

Another series of exercises, known as the " Studebaker 
Economy Practice Exercises," and based upon some of the 
same general principles, has been devised by J. W. Stude- 
baker, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa. They are published by Scott, Foresman & Company, 
New York and Chicago. Other series of practice exercises 
have been devised, but, so far as the writer has examined 
them, they are less complete and give less promise of 
efficient tneans of instruction. 

However, it must not be forgotten that any set of prac- 
tice exercises are merely teaching devices. It is more impor- 
tant that the teacher explicitly recognize in her thinking 
that she is instructing a group of pupils who differ widely in 
native ability, experience, and training, that all do not learn 
in the same way and that a limitation should be placed upon 
training. When she explicitly recognizes these facts, the 
resourceful teacher will find many devices which will be 
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helpful in adapting the instruction to the needs of the 
pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Which of the first three tests described in this chapter would you 
select in order to secure the most helpful diagnosis of the class and of 
the individual pupils? Why? 

2. How can the tests described in this chapter be used by the teacher 
to make her instruction more effective? 

3. Do you think pupils will welcome definite objective standards and the 
use of standardized tests? Why? 

4. If you are using standardized tests make charts showing class (or 
individual) scores in comparison with the standards. Some teachers 
have found it helpful to have such charts hung in the classroom. It ia 
also helpful to bring such charts to the attention of the patrons of the 
school. 

5. Make a chart showing how the pupils of your class compare with 
other classes of the same grade and with classes of other grades. 

6. Suppose a pupil is unable to do satisfactorily certain types of exam- 
ples. How would you proceed to locate his particular difficulties? If 
you are teaching arithmetic try out yoiur plan on some of your pupils. 

7. What devices do you use to provide each pupil with the training which 
he needs? What devices are suggested in this chapter? Can you 
suggest additional ones? 

8. Pupils who are excused from drill because they do not need it should 
spend their time doing profitable things. Suggest a number of assign- 
ments which might be made to such pupils. The assignments may be 
in subjects other than arithmetic if it seems wise, but they should be 
such as not to interfere with the instruction of the other pupils. 

9. How do you know that the methods and devices of instruction which 
you are now using are the best? How could you find out? 

10. How do you know that you are not giving too much time to arith- 
metic? How could you find out? 

11. Is a class score which is conspicuously above standard a sign of 
superior teaching? Why? 

12. Construct two tests, each being confined to a single type of example. 
Give both tests to the same pupils under the same conditions. Com- 
pare the two sets of scores. 

13. Scientific experimentation will be necessary to determine the best 
plans of grouping pupils for instruction. These plans are worthy of a 
trial. 

a. In a building place together for drill those pupils which are 
most nearly equal in ability as shown by the tests. 
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b. Excuse from drill those who have demonstrated that they are 
above standard. 

c. Have a special "hospital" class for those pupils who have scores 
materially below standard. A pupil's sentence to the "hospital" 
would be until he was up to standard. 
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The problem of measurement in reading. The problem 
of measurement in reading differs in certain important 
respects from that in arithmetic. An arithmetical example 
calls for a definite response from the pupil. All other re- 
sponses are incorrect. Furthermore, our arithmetical sym- 
bols and number system are such that it is comparatively 
easy for the pupil to give unmistakeable objective evidence 
of the character of his response. In the case of reading, 
particularly silent reading, the appropriate response to a 
sentence or paragraph is not so clearly defined, and it is not 
easy for the pupil to give objective evidence of the response 
which he has made. The several attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of measurement for reading are described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

I. Silent Readinq 

Silent reading may be classified into two main divisions, 
for each of which tests have been prepared. The first 
deals with the abiUty of the pupil to read and know the 
meaning of the words he reads (a) and the second deals with 
the rate of reading and the degree of comprehension shown 
(6). The first is essentially vocabulary; the second is essen- 
tially understanding and speed. 

(a) Recognition of words. A fundamental factor of one's 
ability to read silently is the range of words whose meaning 
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he recognizes. Three tests have been devised to measure a 
pupil's ability to associate the appropriate meanings with 
printed words. 

i. The Thomdike Visiial Vocabulary Scales ^ 

Thomdike is the author of three visual vocabulary scales: 
Scale A, Scale A2, and Scale B. The latter two represent 
extensions of the former, and were derived by the same 
method. Scale A2 and Scale B are intended for use alter- 
nately or interchangeably, and so a brief description of 
Scale A2 only will be given here. 

The scale consists of twenty-three Usts of words. Each 
list contains ten words. The words in any given list possess 
about equal difficulty as to their meaning. For ability to 
indicate the meanings of the words comprising any given 
list a certain score is given, and for ability to indicate the 
meanings of the words in the more difficult lists a correspond- 
ingly higher score is assigned. The score values of the lists of 
words were determined by having several thousand chil- 
dren imdertake to indicate the meaning of each word. The 
greater the per cent of children who could not give the 
meaning of the word, the higher the score value attached 
to the word. The method used in giving the tests can be 
made clear by quoting from the opening lines of the test 
sheet: — 

Write the letter F under every word that means a flower. 
Write the letter A under every word that means an animal. 
Write the letter N under every word that means a boy's name. 
Write the letter G under every word that means a game. 

^ Thomdike, E. L. **The Measurement of Ability to Read"; in Teach" 
ers College Record, September, 1914, for Scale A. Teachers College Ro' 
cord, November, 1916, for Scale As and Scale B. 
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And so on for four additional meanings. Then the twenty- 
three lists of words follow, with the score value of each list 
given on the left-hand margin. 
Three representative Usts are reproduced below: — 

Value 4. daisy camel samuel rabbit monkey william 

tulip goat paul violet 
Value 7.' constantly sincere chess weak antelope eugene 

henceforth Julian formerly candy-tuft 
Value 10. phlox set dependable judicious caribou orchid 

ruthless conpassionate cyrus petunia 

Use and standards. The author of the scale recommends 
that, in using it, the examiner should not rate the child at 
the highest point in the scale, where he knows all the words 
in the list, but rather at that point where he knows only 
eight out of ten. A table of values is provided by which to 
infer the proper score where the child misses either more or 
less than two words in the list which best measures his 
acquaintance with words. 

Complete instructions for giving and scoring the test, 
preliminary sheets, and scoring sheets are provided with the- 
tests. Permission is also granted to any one wishing to 
use the tests to print them for himself, in which case it is 
recommended that brief test sheets be made up from the 
scales restricting the lists used with each grade of children 
to a few values. Thus much time will be saved, both for 
children and teacher, by eliminating the difficult Usts for the 
younger children and the easy Usts for the older children. 

No standards have as yet been derived by the use of the 
Thorndike Scale A2 or Scale B with large numbers of public 
school children. In Table X the standards of achievement 
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by the use of the Thomdike Scale A (with which the values 
on scales A2 and B are supposed to be identical) are given, 
and serve as tentative standards for purposes of comparison. 
The score values were obtained by the measurement of the 
pupils in eighteen cities in Indiana.^ 

Table X. Median Scores in Visual Vocabulary by the 

Thorndike Scale A 



• 


Grades 




in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Median score 


4.00 
1650 


5.26 
2005 


6.00 
2028 


6.66 
1860 


7.29 
1625 


7 91 


Number of children 


1313 







^. The Haggerty Visual Vocabulary Tests 

The tests prepared by Haggerty, of the Bureau of Co<5pcr- 
ative Research of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, are but a slight modification of the Thom- 
dike scales described above, with the addition of an oral 
test for children of Grades I and II. This test will be de- 
scribed under the heading of " Oral Beading." 

Scale R2, of which there is one sheet for children of Grades 
III and IV, and another sheet containing part of the same 
words and additional more diflScult words for Grades V, 
VI, VII, and VIII, are devised in exactly the same way as the 
Thomdike scales. Methods of scoring are somewhat more 
simple, and the lists are more brief than those used by Thom- 
dike. Standards are being worked out in the Minnesota 
schools for each grade, but as yet none have been announced. 

^ Haggerty, M. £. The Ability to Read: Its MeasuremerU and Some Facts 
Conditioning It. (Indiana University Studies, no. 34.) 
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3. Starch* s English VocaJndary Tests^ 

These tests are lists of one hundred words, each selected 
at random from a dictionary. The child is asked to check 
the words of the meaning of which he is certain, and to write 
the meaning after the words where he is in doubt. The child's 
score is the per cent of words thus checked or correctly- 
defined. 

To illustrate the Starch vocabulary lists, the first one of 
his two is reproduced below. 



Starch's Engush Vocabulary Test-List I 



1. acta 

2. abnormal 

8. agriculturist 
4. ambulacrum 
' 5. Araneida 

6. assagia 

7. awaft 

8. barker 

9. belleric 

10. bizarre 

11. bomnot 

12. drible 

IS. butter-cup 

14. canon 

15. Catananche 

16. chancroid 

17. to chop 

18. clearness 

19. collar 

20. to comprobate 

21. constructiveness 

22. to eree 

23. correal 



24. currency 

25. death 

26. departmental 

27. difference 

28. displayed 

29. to dow 

50. dysbdile 

51. eloquence 

52. epicine 

53. evaporative 
84. faction 

35. to flat 

36. forest 

37. fubby 

38. to gazette 

39. glonion 

40. g3n*al 

41. hautboy 

42. heterogony 

43. hordeaceous 

44. hyperkeratosis 

45. to implore 

46. to infatuate 



47. to interlay 

48. Italianate 

49. Jupiter 

50. knowledgeable 

51. Latin 

52. lewis 

53. loam 

54. Lycoperdon 
65. mange 

56. mayonnaise 

57. mesotasis 

58. miscue 

59. moon 

60. musk 

61. neo volcanic 

62. to notate 

63. off shore 

64. organdie 

65. owlet 

66. parallel 

67. to peal 

68. personable 

69. to piece 



^ Starch, Daniel, Educational MeaauremenU, p. 88. 



70. Pl^otoma 

71. portrait 

72. prevailing 

73. proveditor 

74. quadruple 

75. rapt 

76. reformer 

77. respectful 

78. river 

79. rutter 

80. sawmill 
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81. secessionist 

82. sex 

88. sigmoid 

84. to sluice 

85. spadroon 

86. spur 

87. stipulator 

88. subregion 

89. sweet 

90. tarsus 

91. Theatin 
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92. tipbum 
98. to transfer 

94. to trump 

95. unbeseem 

96. upholster 

97. vernier 

98. waldgrave 

99. wharf 
100. zelotypia 



(b) Tests for comprehension and speed. There are three 
types of tests to measure the ability of pupils to read si- 
lently sentences or series of connected sentences. Firsl^ 
tests for the understanding of sentences or paragraphs, 
without regard to the time required'for that understanding. 
In this class are the Thomdike Scale Alpha, and the Minne- 
sota Scale Beta. Second, tests which measure separately 
the speed of reading and the amoimt of comprehension. In 
this class are the Courtis English Tests, Brown's Silent 
Reading Test, Starch's Silent Reading Tests, and Gray's 
Silent Reading Tests. Thirdy tests which combine the fac- 
tors of speed and comprehension in a single mark or score. 
In this class are the Kansas Silent Reading Tests and the 
Courtis Silent Reading Tests. 

i. The Thomdike Scale Alpha ^ 

This scale is to measure the understanding of sentences. 
It consists of a series of groups of sentences which the child 
is to read. These groups of sentences or paragraphs repre- 
sent increasing degrees of difficulty, the extent of which has 

^ Thomdike, C. L. '* An Improved Scale for Measuring Ability in Read- 
ing"; in Teachers College Record, November, 1915, and January, 1016. 
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been deteFmined experimentally. This difficulty is expressed 
by an appropriate number opposite each paragraph. Each 
paragraph is followed by a number of questions which test 
the child's understanding of what he has read. The ele- 
ment of speed of reading is disregarded, the child being 
allowed all the time he requires. The following set of 
sentences and questions upon them are copied from the 
scale, and illustrate the sort of ability called for. 

Set C (Score Value, 8) 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it again as often as 
you need to. 

It may seem at first thought that every boy and girl who goes 
to school ought to do all the work that the teacher wishes done. 
But sometimes other duties prevent even the best boy or girl from 
doing so. If a boy's <^ girl's father died and he had to work after- 
noons and evenings to earn money to help his mother, such might 
be the case. A good girl might let her lessons go undone in order to 
help her mother by taking care of the baby. 

1. What are some conditions that might make even the best 
boy leave school work unfinished? 

2. What might a boy do in the evenings to help his family? — 

S. How could a girl be of use to her mother? 

4. Look at these words: idle, tribe, inch, it, ice, ivy, tide, true, tip, 
top, tit, tat, toe^ 

Cross out every one of them that has an i and has not any t 
(T) in it. 

A key for scoring is provided by which the examiner is 
guided in deciding which answers to score right and which 
to score wrong. The child's score is the score value of the 
most difficult paragraph concerning which he can answer 
eighty per cent or more of the questions. The class score is 
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the score value of the most difficult paragraph concern- 
ing which the per cent of correct answers made by all the 
class is nearest eighty. A table of values is provided for 
interpolating where the per cent is somewhat above or be- 
low eighty. Table XI gives the median scores for the pupils 
in eighteen cities in Indiana as reported by Haggerty. 

Table XI. Median Scores in Understanding of Sentences 

BT THE ThORNDIKE ScALE AlPHA 





Grade* 




HI 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


vni 


Medism 


5.48 
1650 


6.56 
2095 


7.56 
2028 


8.46 
1860 


8.72 
1625 


0.00 


Numb^ of Duoils 


1313 







2. The Minnesota Scale Beta 

The Bureau of Cooperative Research of the School of 
Education of the University of Minnesota has had printed 
a slightly modified form of the Thomdike Scale Alpha imder 
the name Scale Beta. One sheet is prepared for Grades III 
to V, and another sheet for Grades VI to IX. Certain exer- 
cises are common to both sheets, but the most difficult 
ones are omitted for the younger children, and the least 
difficult ones are omitted for the older children. The 
method of scoring is the same as used with the Thomdike 
Scale Alpha. 

3. The Courtis English Tests ^ 

As an example of one of the first attempts made to measure 
speed of reading separately from comprehension, mention 

^ Courtis, S. A. Manual of Standard Tents; also. The Fourteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, part i, pp. 44 to 56. 
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should be made of the Courtis English Tests, a part of which 
involves measuring the number of words read per minute 
when the child knows that he is going to be asked to repro- 
duce the meaning, and also the number of words read per 
minute when no reproduction is to be called for. The test 
also provides for a very careful measure of comprehension 
as determined by the amoimt of the meaning which the 
child can reproduce in composition form. The task involved 
in giving the tests and scoring the papers is so laborious, 
however, as practically to nullify the virtues of the tests 
because none but the most enthusiastic investigators are 
willing to undertake to use them. Their chief service has 
been as a type after which other much more simplified 
tests have been modeled. 

4. BrauyrCs Silent Reading Test ^ 

This test consists of a very interesting reading selection. 
The directions require that the children being tested read 
the selection silently exactly one minute, then draw a line 
around the word which they have reached when the exam- 
iner calls " stop." The number of words read makes the 
score in speed. 

The children are then asked to write as much as they can 
remember of what they have read. A key is provided for 
the examiner to use in scoring the papers. On the key is 
listed all the separate ideas contained in the selection. By 
comparing the child's papers with the key, the examiner 

* Brown, H. A. The Measurement of Ability to Read. (Bulletin no. 1, 
Bureau of Research, State Department of Public Instruction, Concord, 
New Hampshire.) 
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determines first how many different points there are in 
what the child read. Then his reproduction is examined 
carefully to determine (1) quantity and (2) quaUty of com- 
prehension. Quoting from the Mamud^ page 15: — 

A good method of procedure in scoring the papers is to place the 
key and the child's reproduction side by side on a table. The first 
point in the key should be examined and then the child's repro- 
duction should be carefully scrutinized to see if it contains the 
idea. It should be borne in mind that the child's language may be 
entirely different from the wording of the idea in the key. The 
purpose of the one scoring the paper should be to see if that idea 
is expressed in the child's own language or sufficiently plainly 
implied by what he has written with sufficient completeness and 
accuracy to be credited for quantity. If so it should be scored for 
quantity. Each point should be considered in the same manner. 
Each idea should next be examined with reference to quality and 
scored if it meets the requirements.. When the entire paper 
has been scored, the number of ideas scored for quantity and the 
number for quality should be counted and each expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number in the portion of the selection read 
by the particular child in question. The average of quantity and 
quality should be taken as a measure of the child's comprehension. 

The scorer must use his best judgment in determining whether to 
give credit for an idea. Everything which the child says in any way 
related to the idea in question should be considered, and if it seems 
from his language that he has the idea with the required degree of 
completeness and correctness in the case of either quantity or 
quality, it should be credited. 

The record sheet calls for the reduction to one mark, 
termed "reading efficiency," of the two marks of speed and 
comprehension by multiplying them together. Thus, if a 
child reads 1.5 words per second, and the average of his 
quantity and quality of comprehension is 64, his reading 
efficiency is 1.5 times 64, or 96. 

Value of the test in diagnosis. For purposes of diagnosis 
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this test has marked advantages. Not only can the teacher 
determine the standing of his class in general reading effi- 
ciency, but the arrangement of the data on his class record 
sheet enables him also to see at a glance whether his class 
or any individual child in it is up to standard in speed, in 
quantity, or in quality of comprehension. Several equiva- 
lent selections have been prepared so that it is possible to 
use new material when the test is repeated. 

Brown proposes as tentative standards, for purposes of 
comparison, the average scores made by the best class yet 
tested in each school grade. These averages are given in 
Table XII. 

Table Xn. Tentative Scores with the Brqwn Silent 

Reading Test 



Grade III . 
Grade IV. . 
Grade v.. . 
Grade VI.. 
Grade VII. 
Grade VIII 



Baie of reading 


CompreAen' 
Hon 


3.32 words per second 


46 


3.65 " 


65 


4.40 " 


61 


4.64 " 


68 


4.65 " 


87 


4.84 " 


79 



Reading efficiency 

1«7.8 
217.1 
291.0 
295.0 
322.3 
323.6 



5. Starch* 8 Silent Reading Tests ^ 

These tests do not differ essentially from Brown's test, 
described above. Instead of using one selection for all ages 
of children, the Starch tests consist of a different selection 



^ Starch, Daniel. "The Measurement of Efficiency in Reading"; in 
Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 1915. Also in his Educational 
Measurements, pp. 22-30. 
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for each grade in the elementary school. The following 
one, which is used for fifth grade, will illustrate: — 

No. 5 

Once upon a time, there lived a very rich man, and a king be- 
sides, whose name was Midas; and he had a little daughter, whom 
nobody but myself ever heard of, and whose name I either never 
knew, or have entirely forgotten. So, because I love odd names for 
little girls, I chose to call her Marygold. 

This King Midas was fonder of gold than anything else in the 
world. He valued his royal crown chiefly because it was composed 
of that precious metal. If he loved anyUiing better, or half so well, 
it was the one htUe maiden who played so merrily around her 
father's footstool. But the more Midas loved his daughter, the 
more did he desire and seek for wealth. He thought, foolish man! 
that the best thing he could possibly do for his dear child would be 
to give her the immensest pile of yellow, glistening coin, that had 
ever been heaped together since the world was made. Thus, he 
gave all his thoughts and all his time to this one purpose. If ever 
he happened to gaze for an instant at the gold-tinted clouds of 
sunset, he wished that they were real gold, and that they could be 
squeezed safely into his strong box. When little Marygold ran to 
meet him with a bunch of buttercups and dandelions, he used to 
say, *'Poh, poh, child! If these flowers were as golden as they lode, 
they would be worth the plucking!" 

And yet, in his earlier days, before he was so entirely possessed 
of this insane desire for riches, King Midas had shown a great 
taste for flowers. 

The children being tested are allowed just thirty seconds 
to read as much as they can. When the time is up they make 
a mark after the last word read, and then turn the sheet 
over and reproduce as much as possible of what they have 
read. It is recommended that the test be repeated the suc- 
ceeding day, using the selection designed for the grade below 
the one the child is in. 

The average number of words read per second in the two 
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tests makes the child's score in speed. For the score in com- 
prehension» the child's reproduction is carefully examined, 
and all words crossed out which do not represent ideas 
contained in the test passage, or which repeat ideas recorded. 
The remaining words are counted and the average of the 
numbers of words in the two reproductions is used as the 
score in comprehension. 

The author of the tests recommends that when large classes 
of children are being tested, and the results are not intended 
for use with individuals, the reproductions be not examined 
but that the whole number of words used be counted and 
reduced by seven per cent for errors. When thus treated the 
tests become wholly objective. 

The median scores made by six thousand children in 
twenty-seven schools are given in Table XIII. 

Table XIII. Median Scores in Readino by Starch Tests, 

ATTAINED AT THE ClOSE OF THE RESPECTIVE YeARS 



Orades or yean 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Speed of read- 


















ing (words 
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per second) . 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


S.2 


3.6 


4.0 


Comprehen- 


















sion (words 


















written) 


15 


20 


24 


28 


S3 


38 


45 


50 



6, Grayed Silent Reading Tests ^ 

These tests consist of three selections, one for Grades II 
and III, one for Grades IV, V, and VI, and another for 

1 Gray, W. S. "Tests of Silent Reading"; in Charles H. Judd, Measure 
ing the Work of the Public Schools, pp. 275-81. (The Cleveland Foundation 
Survey, 1916.) For other references see Bibliography at end of chapter. 
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Grades VII and VIII.' . The selections are so arranged on 
the pages that the time required to read one hundred 
words can be readily ascertained. Only one child is tested 
at a time. After completing the reading, the child, if in the 
second or third grade, tells the story to the examiner who 
writes it down. If in the grades above the third, the child 
writes all he can remember of the story, and then writes an- 
swers to a set of questions which is furnished him by the 
examiner. The child's score for quahty of reading is assigned 
on the basis of two factors, reproduction and accuracy. 
Reproduction is determined by the number of words which 
remain in the child's composition, after all wrong or irrele- 
vant statements and repetitions are stricken out. Accuracy 
is determined on the basis of ten points for each correct 
answer. The quaUty mark is the average of these two. Thus 
a score for rate of reading and a score for quaUty of reading 
is ascertained for each pupil. Standards are given in Table 
XIV. 

Table XIV. Standard Scores for Gray's Silent Reading 

Tests 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Rate (words 

per second) . 
Quality 


1.50 
32 


2. SO 
37 


2.20 
29 


2.57 
32 


2.79 
39 


2.69 

22 


2.87 
27 



7. The Kansas Silent Reading Tests ^ 

The Kansas Silent Reading Tests take both speed and 
accuracy of comprehension into account in a single mark. 

^ Kelly, F. J. "The Kansas Silent Reading Tests"; in Journal of Edvr 
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Each test — No. 1, for Grades III, IV, and V; No. 2, for 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII; and No. 3 for the high school 
— consists of sixteen exercises, of which the following, 
intended for Grades VI, VII and VIII, will serve as illus- 
trations: — 



No. 1. The air near the ceiling of a room is warm, while 

Value, that on the floor is cold. Two boys are in the room, 

1 . James on the floor and Harry on a box eight feet high. 

Which boy has the warmer place? . . . 

No. 6. In going to school, James has to pass John's house. 

Value, but does not pass Frank's. If Harry goes to school 

2.S with James, whose house will Harry pass, John's or 

Frank's? . . . 

A list of words is given below. One of them is needed 

No. 14. to complete the thought in the following sentence: 

Value, The roads became muddy when the snow. . . . Do 

4 . 9 not put the missing word in the blank space left in the 

sentence, but put a cross below the word in the list 

which is next above the word needed in the sentence. 

water 
is 

melted 
snow. 

The supposition is that the child's comprehension is 
tested by each exercise. And since he does not pass on to the 
next exercise until he has indicated his comprehension of 
each one, the sum of the values attached to the exercises 
which he can complete correctly in the five minutes allowed 
is thought to give a fair measure of his speed of reading 
combined with his ability to comprehend the meaning of 
the exercises. 

ccUional Psychology, February, 1916; also. Bulletin no S, Bureau of Edu- 
tional Measurements and Standards, State Normal School, £mporia, 
Kansas. 
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Score values for die Kansas tests. The score to be given 
for the correct doing of e&ch exercise is indicated in the 
margiD to the left of the exercise. This value was determined 
by the length of time children of a given grade did actually 
require on the average to do each exercise correctly- 
Standard Median Scores. These tests have been used 
widely and very reliable standards have been establbhed 
for the several grades. In Table XV the median score for 
each grade is given, and also the twenty-five percentile, or 
that mark below which the poorest one fourth of the chil- 
dren of the grade fall, and the seventy-five percentile, or 
that mark above which the best one foiu^ of the childrm 
of the grade fall. 

Table XV. Meoiak Scores, Kansas SujEht Reading Tests 
(Baied upon more than 100,000 leorea) 





Oj^, 
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Grade 


-- 


«-' 


%1 


Urnrf* 


Ormlc 


AV 


OraiU 


'■^ssiz.^r. 


2.6 


6.1 


B.4 


«.* 


11,8 


13.J 


16.0 


n.9 


18.7 


2i.S 


KsdlUMOn... 


6.i 


0.G 


i3.a 


13.9 


ISJI 


ie.3 


aa.9 


as.e 


3S.S 


M.7 


^rr--.r 


... 


».. 


IT-B 


,.,. 


H.9 


91.4 


30.4 


.,.. 


«,., 


».. 



8. The Courtis Silevt Reading Testa ' 

These tests are of the same general type as the Kansas 

Silent Reading Tests. In them, however, the several exer* 

cises make a connected story. The response called for in 

all the exercises is the same, namely, to draw a line around 

1 SiUni Reading, 82 Eliot 
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a word. Furthermore, the exercises are selected with a view 
to their equality in respect to difficulty, and so no attempt 
has been made to assign values to them. The score of the 
child taking the test is the number of the exercises which he 
can complete correctly in the time allowed. 

No standards have yet been obtained by the use of these 
tests. 

II. Oral Reading 

Silent reading represents one part, an(j[ quite a large part 
of a child's ability to use reading as a tool. Oral reading 
represents another part, and for this also a number of tests 
have been devised. 

1. The Jones Visiud Vocabulary Tests ^ 

Jones sought a means of measiuing the vocabulary of 
primary grade children. Selecting ten of the most widely used 
primers, he found the frequency of occurrence in all the 
primers of each word occurring in any of them. He used this 
frequency as a measure of the value of each word. Thus a 
word occurring one hundred times would count twice as 
much in a child's score as a word occurring only fifty times. 
Using the values thus determined for each word, hsts of words 
were made up as tests, and a child's score in the test is the 
sum of the values attached to the words which he can pro- 
nounce correctly. 

* Jones, R. G. "Standard Vocabulary for Primary Grades"; in The 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Sivdy of Education, 
part I. 
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S. The Haggerty Visual Vocabulary Tests ^ 

For Grades I and II these consist of two sheets, one of 
sight words and the other of phonetic words selected from 
the Jones test. The words on either sheeft are grouped into 
Usts according to difficulty. This difficulty was determined 
by trial with several hundred primary children. Values 
are attached to each word according to its ascertained diffi- 
culty. The child being tested is asked to pronounce the 
words aloud» and his score is the value attached to the most 
difficult Ust of which he can pronounce four out of five 
words correctly. 

3. Gray^s Oral Reading Test * 

Nature of the tests. This test consists of eleven para- 
graphs, arranged in order of increasing difficulty. The 
relative difficulties have been established experimentally. 
Below are reproduced the first, sixth, and eleventh para- 
graphs, as illustrations. 

1. A boy had a dog. 

The dog ran into the woods. 
The boy ran after the dog. 
He wanted the dog to go home. 
But the dog would not go home. 
The little boy said, 

"I cannot go home without my dog." 
Then the boy began to cry. 

^ Haggerty, M. E. "Scales for Reading Vocabulary of Primary Chil- 
dren"; in The Elementary School Journal, vol. 17, no. 8. (October, 1916.) 

* Gray, W. S. "Oral Reading Test"; in Charles H. Judd, Measuring 
the Work of the Public Schools, pp. 263-75. (Cleveland Foundation Survey, 
1916.) See Bibliography at end of chapter for additional references. 
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6. It was one of those wonderful evenings such as are found 
only in this magnificent region. The sun had sunk behind 
the mountains, but it was still light. The pretty twilight glow 
embraced a third of the sky, and against its brilliancy stood 
the dull white masses of the mountains in evident contrast. 

11. The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena formulated 
by the early philosophers proved to be inconsistent and in 
general not universally applicable. Before relatively accu- 
rate principles could be established, physicists, mathemati- 
cians, and statisticians had to combine forces and work 
arduously. 

How the test is scored* The plan of administering the 
test is rather complicated. The child's oral reading of each 
paragraph is checked for time, and for each of six types of 
errors; namely, gross errors, minor errors, omissions, sub- 
stitutions, insertions, and repetitions. These errors are de- 
fined in the manual. The credit given for reading any para- 
graph varies inversely with the time and inversely with the 
number of errors. For example, certain credit is given a 
second-grade child for reading paragraph 1 in forty seconds 
with less than five errors, and additional credit is given 
the same child for reading the same paragraph in thirty 
seconds with less than five errors, or in forty seconds with 
less than four errors. Still difiFerent credit is given to third- 
grade children for each of the above achievements with 
paragraph 1. When the combination of length of time and 
number of errors exceeds a certain prescribed maximum, 
no credit is allowed. The score of any child is ascertained 
by adding together all the credits which he has earned on 
the several paragraphs. This process becomes much more 
simple than it sounds here when the blanks for recording 
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the detailed data for each child and for tabulating results 
are at hand. 

III. An Estimate of the Value of tSe Several 

Reading Tests 

Before passing to a discussion of the chief uses of the read- 
ing tests described above, it may be well to point out some 
of their distinguishing virtues and at the same time some of 
their limitations. Let it be remembered at the outset that 
all standard test work in the field of education is still in the 
pioneer stage, and that most authors of tests, if not all, 
realize more keenly than their critics how far short of per- 
fect instruments these tests now are. 

Criteria for estimating values. As a basis for judging the 
usefulness of the present available reading tests, four of the 
commonly accepted criteria for determining satisfactory 
educational tests in any subject are here given. 

(1) The test must be objective. That is to say, there 
must be room for a minimum of opinion when rating the 
results of the test. A perfect test in this regard would be one 
which when answered by any child would be rated alike by 
all competent judges. Perfect objectivity probably cannot be 
hoped for in reading tests, but it is one of the essential things 
to be sought in a test and it is worth making considerable 
of a sacrifice to approach. Without objectivity it is quite 
impossible to use a test to compare the standards of achieve- 
ment from school to school unless the papers from all the 
schools are rated by the same judges. Since this is not prac- 
ticable, and since one of the chief uses of standardized tests 
is to make possible comparisons among schools, objectivity 
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comes to be of the first importance as an essential of a satis- 
factory test. 

(2) The test must be arranged in steps along a scale whose 
units are equal. The diflference in amount between a score of 
six and a score of eight must be equal to the difference in 
amount between a score of thirteen and a score of fifteen. 
The whole principle of comparative measures depends upon 
the equaUty of the steps all along the scale. 

(3) The test should measure the achievement or ability 
which it purports to measure. No silent reading test meets 
this requirement, for example, unless the children who get 
the best scores in it are the ones who are the most efficient 
silent readers in their regular work, whether in school or 
out of school. No spelling test meets this requirement un- 
less the children who get the best scores in it are those whose 
regular written work is most nearly free from misspelled 
words. 

(4) The test must be brief and simple if it is intended for 
use by pubUc school teachers and superintendents. To carry 
conviction as to its vaUdity and importance, a test must be 
easily comprehended by the teacher, and the directions for 
giving the test and tabulating the results must not be too 
involved. Since the test is not an instructional device, but 
an instrument for measuring the results of instruction, it 
cannot call for any large amount of time from either the 
teacher or the pupils. 

These criteria applied. When examined in the light of these 
four essential criteria the strong and weak points in the sev- 
eral tests described above stand out very clearly. Both the 
Thomdike and the Haggerty visual vocabulary tests are 
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almost perfectly objective, and the equality of the steps 
along the scale is assured by the method which was employed 
in deriving the tests. As to whether these tests measure 
only what they purport to measure, namely visual vocabu- 
lary, a question has been raised ^ but has not been answered. 
In reading, visual vocabulary is used not with words in iso- 
lation, but with words in their setting in sentences. How 
nearly a score obtained by a test using the words in isolation 
is a measure of the ability to recognize those same words in 
sentences is not known. The Jones tests are made up in both 
ways, one listing the words in isolation, and the other using 
the words in sentences, in recognition of this uncertainty. 
It may be doubted, too, whether a child should be expected 
to recognize such words as " eugene " and " jesse" when 
they are not capitalized. Finally, these vocabulary tests 
are simple and can be made brief, but the method of obtain- 
ing the class average on the record sheet is rather tedious, 
and will probably tend to limit materially the usefulness of 
the tests. 

Turning to the tests for silent reading we find most of them 
far from perfect in objectivity. For scoring the papers in the 
Thomdike Scale Alpha, the Minnesota Scale Beta, and 
Brown's Silent Reading Test, elaborate keys are provided 
for the guidance of the scorer, while with Starch's tests and 
Gray's tests the scorer must use his judgment as to the cor- 
rectness of each unit of the child's reproduction. With as 
large a subjective factor left in the scoring as these tests allow 

* Jones, R. G. "Standard Vocabulary for Primary Grades"; in Four- 
teenih Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Ediication, part i, 
p. 48. 
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it is not safe to base too much upon a comparison of the re- 
sults in one cla^ with those in another, unless the papers in 
both cases are scored by the same person, or by persons 
trained for the special task. While this is true, these tests 
are nevertheless far more objective than the examina- 
tions in common use, and in the hands of a trained investi- 
gator their imperfect objectivity is not a serious fault. 

Considered from the standpoint of what they measure 
these tests all present normal reading situations, and noth- 
ing in our whole edu^tional endeavor is so important, so 
far as formal instruction goes, as to be able to determine 
how rapidly, and with what degree of comprehension, school 
children can read such selections as are presented. It may 
be questioned, however, whether a child's abiUty to reproduce 
in composition form the ideas he has gathered from the se- 
lection is not an ability quite separate from the ability to 
comprehend the meaning. This criticism holds but Uttle 
against the Thomdike Scale, but must be considered seri- 
ously in connection with the tests of Brown, Starch, and 
Gray. It is to avoid this doubtful method of procedure that 
the Kansas Silent Reading Tests go to such a length as they 
do to reduce to a minimum the element of reproduction. 

It may be said in this connection, however, that in avoid- 
ing much reproduction, the Kansas Silent Reading Tests 
have incorporated within themselves another fault, the seri- 
ousness of which has yet to be calculated. This fault is that 
the exercises thus made up so as to call for a minimum of 
reproduction partake somewhat of the nature of puzzles, 
and therefore do not represent normal reading difficulties. 

One other consideration must be kept in mind in connec- 
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tion with the tests of Brown and Starch. The time involved 
in scoring the papers is considerable. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of uniformity of scoring in the hands of untrained 
persons, teachers cannot do the marking of the papers very 
satisf actori]y» and so these tests seem to be useful mainly in 
special investigations where the material is to be handled 
by experts. The same conclusion also seems to hold with 
^ference to Gray's Silent Beading Tests, and for the ad- 
ditional reason that the time required to test a class, one 
child at a time, is so great as to prevent general use of the 
tests by teachers. 

The Kansas Silent Beading Tests and the Courtis Silent 
Beading Tests are designed to be put into the hands of the 
class teacher. They are very simple to administer, take but 
little time, and are objective. The serious question about 
them was pointed out above. 

The Jones Vocabulary Tests are deficient in respect to the 
values attaching to the various words. The fact that ''the*' 
occiu^ 1733 times in ten primers, while "that'* occurs 176 
times, is scarcely a sufficient reason for scoring "the" at 
ten times the value of "that." 

Gray's Oral Beading Test is a splendid instrument, but it 
is s^vioeable only in the hands of one carefully trained in 
its use. The method of testing one pupil at a time, which 
oral reading seems to require, makes the element of time a 
serious consideration at best, and this test which depends 
upon such elaborate marking of each paragraph read is quite 
burdensome. The test is objective, however, and the results 
obtained are very rehable measures of oral reading. 

When teachers shall have acquired more generally in their 
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professional equipment a knowledge of standardized tests 
and a facility in their use, many of the above criticisms 
will be rendered invalid. 

IV. The Service op Reading Tests 

Service to the superintendent From the importance of 
reading in the general efficiency of all school work we may 
assume that the superintendent is vitally interested in 
making the instruction in reading most effective. What can 
reading tests reveal to him? 

First, they can satisfy him and his teachers of the general 
status of reading in his district. It is easy for any superin- 
tendent to carry conviction among his teachers that the 
results in reading are not satisfactory in his district if he can 
show that among a group of a dozen or more neighboring 
cities his district stands low. The extent to which it stands 
low becomes a measure of the renewed earnestness needed 
in attacking the problem of improvement. 

It is difficult for one to carry in mind a fixed standard of 
achievement. One gradually thinks more and more in terms 
of what those around him are achieving. It would have been 
quite impossible, for example, to convince the superintend- 
ent and teachers of the Anglo-Korean school at Songdo,^ 
without a standardized test, that the children in their fifth 
grade could do, on the average, reading work valued at only 
8.8 units, while American children who had been in school 
only the same number of years could score 13.2 units, or that 

1 Wasson, Alfred W. " Report of an Experiment in the Use of the Kansas 
Silent Reading Tests with Korean students"; in EdwaHonal Administra" 
Hon and Supervisionp vol. 3, p. 08. 
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their sixth grade could accomplish only as much as the 
American third grade. It meant much to that school for 
its superintendent and teachers to be able to measure their 
school by the American standards. 

As an illustration of this divergence of standards among 
schools of different types in this country, and among schools 
in different sections of the country. Table XVI is given. 
Test I was used in Grades III, IV, and V, in city schools, 
but in Grades III, IV, V, and VI in country schools because 
the elementary-school course is divided into nine grades in 
the country schools. Test II was used in the upper grades 
in both city and country. 

The determination of status must extend beyond a gen- 
eral measure of reading abiUty. What is developed under 
the name of reading is in fact a complex of many abiUties. 
This was most strikingly brought out in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the recent survey which disclosed that while the city was 
uniformly high both in oral reading (pronouncing the suc- 
cessive words of a paragraph) and in speed in silent reading, 
it was uniformly low in the quaUty of reading as evidenced 
by the ability of the children to reproduce what they had 
read. Evidently the end which Cleveland was seeking to 
accomplish in reading was different from the end sought in 
the group of cities with which her work was compared. 
(See Fig. 23, page 297.) Be it remembered that the tests 
do not disclose which is right, Cleveland or the other cities, 
but they do disclose the difference, and in the difference Ues 
a problem which could not have been intelligently attacked 
without a ki^owledge of the facts revealed by the tests. 

Rereals wrong emphasis in teaching. Difi^nces in the 
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Table XVE. Showino Median Scores made with the 
Kansas Silent Readinq Tests 







Grade 




III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IZ 


First-class cities 


Median 
Number of 
children 


4.3 
1873 


8.8 
2017 


13.1 
1819 


13.8 
1590 


16.1 
1546 


19.7 
1334 




Second-class 
cities in Kansas 


Median 
Number of 
children 


5.9 
966 


9.7 
1067 


14.3 
994 


14.3 
1024 


17.3 
613 


20.6 
596 








Third-class cities 
in Kansas 


Median 
Number of 
children 


4.6 
373 


8.2 
524 


11.8 
471 


12.5 
518 


14.0 
352 


20.6 
560 




Kansas total... . 


Median 


4.9 


9.0 


13.4 


13.7 


16.1 


20.1 




Iowa total 


Median 
Number of 
children 


6.2 
2371 


9.5 
2940 


14.6 
2695 


14.8 
2597 


17.7 
2143 


20.6 
1819 




Total from Far- 
Western cities. 


Median 
Number of 
children 


6.1 

2282 


10.6 
2509 


14.4 
2643 


15.0 
2673 


18.0 
2508 


20.6 
2075 




Thirty-five one- 
room schools 
in Kansas 


Median 


3.0 


7.0 


8.7 


11.8 


11.0 


15.9 


18.9 


* 

Cities in the 
Southern 
States 


Median 
Number of 
children 


4.7 
686 


8.4 
723 


12.3 
702 


11.8 
602 


15.4 
498 


19.2 
350 





reading work done in the several buildings within a city may 
be as striking as differences among cities. In a certain Middle 
Western town a forceful principal of one of the ward build- 
ings has dominated the work of the building for a good many 
years. The reading of the building was his particular pride. 
When tested for silent reading ability his children scored in 
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every grade but Httle more than half what the children in 
another building scored where the work was reputed to be 
"much less thorough." These results were made the basis 
of deUberations among the teachers as to the legitimate out- 
comes of reading, with the result that, without diminishing 
any one's zeal, the emphasis was transferred from oral word- 
pronouncing to silent thought-getting in the building where 
this strong {Principal dominates the work so effectually. 

This is but one illustration of the use to be made of tests in 
the work of supervision. The course of study, both in its 
broad aspect and in its details, and the time allotment for 
the various phases of reading, should be made mainly in the 
light of measurable results. Supervision of the instruction 
in reading may well be done in part on the basis of what has 
been revealed to be the particular needs of a given room» 
or even of a given child. Such questions as the following may 
frequently be asked: — 

Is meagemess of vocabulary at the bottom of this diffi- 
culty? 

Is this type of reading preparing the children best for un- 
derstanding their history or science work? 

Are the children reading aloud those things which can best 
be appreciated when read aloud? 

In short, the superintendent can now think in terms of 
standards upon such questions as the amount of attention 
to give to reading as a whole, and how much to each phase 
of reading both in his entire district and in each unit of his 
school system. 

Service to the teacher. By far the largest service of stand- 
ardized tests is being rendered to the teacher. Not only are 
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they enabling the teacher to check up his conception of what 
can justly be expected of children, but they are indelibly 
impressing upon his mind the absolute need for recognizing 
tl]« individual differences among his pupils in respect to each 
problem of learning. Some child who reads well orally from 
his reader because he confines his study of reading very 
largely to the daily leisson assigned, may be doing poorly in 
geography or in the problems of arithmetic. These content 
subjects depend upon reading, but not upon the sort of oral 
word-pronouncing whidi still too largely characterizes our 
reading periods. This particular child needs a diffa*ent.sort 
of reading. He would be found to stand low, probably, in 
vocabulary; probably low in quality of silent reading. If the 
teacher has before him a chart upcm which is recorded the 
standing of this child in the various aspects of reading, he 
will no longer assign for his study the next page or two in 
the reader. He needs the sort of reading which widens his 
vocabulary more rapidly, and centers his thought upon mean- 
ing instead of upon words. Instruction from the third reader 
should not be for the purpose of preparing children to read 
the fourth reader. Beading is a tool, and its use in the con^ 
tent subjects is the proper test of its eflSciency. As pointed 
out in the report of the Survey Commission, it is probably 
more than a coincidence that in the Cleveland schools the 
per cent of failures in reading rapidly decreased from the 
lower to the upper grades, while failures in geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, and grammar mostly increased. Where 
the stress is upon oral reading and speed of silent reading 
rather than upon thought getting, as the tests show the case 
to be in Cleveland we cannot expect results in the content 
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subjects to be very satisfactory. Therefore a teacher, with 
a fairly complete diagnosis of the reading abilities of his 
pupils before him, cannot fail to take into account the vary- 
ing needs of the individuals when directing the study of his 
class. 

As an illustration ^ of the aid of reading tests in such diag- 
nosis, the case ol the Training School at Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, may be cited. During a sununer term of only six weeks 
pupils, by use of the Kaasas Tests, the Gray Oral Test, and 
the Gray Silent Reading Tests, had their difficulties local- 
ized. Instruction was then given upon the points revealed to 
be needing attention. Twenty out of one hundred and five 
children were given different instruction from that given 
the class as a whole. Surprisingly greater results were ob- 
tained in the case of those children whose instruction was 
specifically adapted to their difficulties. 

Service to the child. Since the beginning of schools chil- 
drejn have been sent to school to be taught. That being the 
case, they wait to be told what to do, and there is the end 
of their responsibility. When the end of the month comes 
they look to their report card for a measure of their suc- 
cess in doing what they have been told. 

A function of standardized tests, by which the child can 
measure his own achievements about as successfully as 
the teacher can, is that they bring the child into partnership 
with the teacher in directing the whole educative process for 
the child. If the child discovers by actual trial that he has 

^ Uhl, W. L. "The Use of the Results of Reading Tests as a Basis for 
Planning Remedial Work"; in Elementary School Journal^ vol. 17, no. 4. 
(December, 1916.) 
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only three fourths as large a vocabulary as children of his 
grade the country over, or that he reads only three fourths 
as fast, he can be depended upon better to cooperate in over- 
coming the fault than when he is simply given a card every 
month with 70 assigned to his reading. Particularly is this 
true if he feels that at the end of a given period he can 
take his own measure again to ascertain his gain. Children 
should be enlisted with the teacher in the effort to select the 
most needful sorts of materials for their study. Where one 
child needs problem solving, another needs a story, while 
still another needs something else than reading of any 
kind. 

Remedying the situation revealed. As results of reading 
tests are reported more and more widely, the conviction is 
gaining that we are not giving a due proportion of attention 
to silent reading. Children who read orally fluently are found 
often to master a rather meager portion of what they read. 
In fact it is believed that habits of reading which are estab- 
lished by the too exclusive use of the oral type of reading 
frequently work to prevent the adequate development of 
silent reading ability. Nevertheless teachers give but little 
conscious attention as yet to the development of this thought- 
getting ability or ability to read silently. In our schools most 
reading work still donsists of oral expression. 

Because of this growing conviction it seems proper to set 
down a few of the simplest hints for turning the major em- 
phasis to silent reading. Since the Kansas Silent Reading 
Tests have been more widely used than others, thus es- 
tablishing a more reliable standard, and since they are so 
very simple for the teacher to administer, results obtained 
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from their use will be regarded as a starting-point for these 
suggestions. 

Suppose now that the teacher has given the test to his 
class. The first need is for some simple practical device 
by which he may make a comparison of his class with the 
standard scores for the same grade of pupils. To assist in 
doing this the table on page 8 may be used. Here are given 
the standard scores for each grade from the third through 
the twelfth. In this table are also given the twenty-five per- 
centile (that point below which the lowest one fourth of 
the scores fall), and the seventy-five percentile (the point 
above which the highest one fourth of the scores fall). By 
comparing the scores of one's own class with these marks, 
it is easy to determine in what respect one's class is different 
from the standard. It should be noted here that while the 
score of any child as recorded in the test combines speed and 
accuracy, the teacher may ascertain if he chooses, by exam- 
ining the paper, whether the child read rapidly and made 
many mistakes, or read slowly and accurately to obtain the 
score which is recorded. 

Types of situations revealed. The situations revealed by 
the test fall into three types: — 

Firsty the class may correspond closely with, or surpass 
the standard distribution in both median score and vari- 
ability; 

Second^ the class may have a low median but satisfactory 
variability; or 

Third, the class may have a satisfactory median but too 
wide variability. 

In connection with each type of situation certain sugges- 
tions may be considered. 
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A nonnal situation. Suppose first, then, that a teacher 
finds his class to correspond closely with the standard dis- 
tribution. The first thing to bear in mind is that these 
standards, have been derived from the measure of actual 
achievement in schools of all sorts and do not necessarily 
represent ideal conditions of reading ability. Furthermore, 
silent reading has not had its proper share of attention. Cer- 
tain classes and certain entire school systems have been able 
to achieve median scores very much higher than these stand- 
ard medians and distributions with much less variability. 
It is a well-recognized fact, furthermore, that a very great 
waste in effort will continue in teaching silent reading and 
all the subjects dependent upon silent reading until we secure 
In general much less variation in ability among the members 
x>f a class than is now represented in the standard distribu- 
tions. For example, the median score of the poorest one 
fourth of fifth-grade children is 7, while the median score of 
the best one fourth of fifth-grade children is 20.4. This 
means that while one fourth of a normal class can read one 
page another fourth of the class can read nearly three pages 
with the same degree of comprehension. Class instruction 
b^'sed upon common assignments of reading tasks must be» 
under such circumstances, most wasteful. If such assign- 
ments are well adapted to the slower pupils, they cannot 
at the same time bring out the best efforts of the strong ones. 
It behooves a teacher, therefore, to undertake to secure a 
distribution much less varied than the standard, at the same 
time he raises his median score. Suggestions for accomplish-, 
ing these two things will be made in the following paragraphs. 

To raise the median score. Suppose next that the test 
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has revealed an unssctisfactory median soore» but a satis- 
factorily close grouping of the scores around the median, 
and no individuals varying strikingly from the median. 

As an indication of how class medians vary among classes 
in the same grade Table XVII is given. From this table a 
teacher may know that if the median of his class, say fifth 
grade, falls below 11^9, his class is among the lowest one 
fourth of fifth^grade classes as judged by this test. In case, 
then, the teacher finds that his situation demands a raising 
of his median score the following suggestions may aid. 

Table XVII. Class Medl^s bt the Kansas Silent 

Reading Tests 



Gntde 


Lotcest one fourth 
of clfUK mediatu 
/cUl below 


Highest one fourth 
of class ftiedians 
fall above 


Number of eUumt 
considered 


8d 


8.19 
7.6 
11.89 
11.78 
14.5 
17.06 


6.57 
11.5 
15.86 
16.83 
18.78. 
22.72 


125 


4th 


186 


5th 


127 


eth 


111 


7th 


88 


8th 


78 







The lowest one fourth of claw medians fall below the left-hand figure, and the highest 
one fourth of class medians fall above the right-hand figure. 

Overemphasis on oral reading. The commonest of all 
reasons for this situation, particularly when found in the 
grades below the sixth, is that the teachers have been placing 
chief stress upon oral reading. Where children are required 
to give their attention mainly to the correct prommciation 
of words, the correct enunciation of sounds, and the correct 
inflection of the voice in passing over the several punctua- 
tion marksy not much growth in the power to comprehend 
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meaning in the language can be expected. Where the chil- 
dren study their reading lesson with the point of view oi 
being able to respond in this way, they fasten upon them- 
selves the habit of watching for words whose pronunciation 
they are not sure of, or they form the habit of reproducing 
the sounds of syllables, thus establishing the practice of 
moving the lips and other speech organs when reading si- 
lently. Frequently both these habits fix themselves upon 
children whose reading is judged mainly by the daily oral 
performance. When either or both habits become fixed a 
real struggle is required to break them. Unless they are 
broken, however, the child suffers a severe handicap the rest 
of his reading life. Many men and women of mature years 
are still paying the price of those habits fixed in youth. They 
read but little faster silently than they can pronounce the 
words orally, because their spe^h organs make all the mo- 
tions of the successive words as the reading proceeds. 

Care from the beginning. To be on guard against these 
two habits care must be exercised from the very beginning. 
Children in the primary grades should have exercises from 
the start in which the meaning is the only significant ele- 
ment, and the response is not in terms of words said, but 
things done, or interpretations made. For example, let it be 
the usual thing for the child to carry out the directions con- 
tained in the word or sentence. The primary teacher should 
be supplied with some hundreds of cards upon which such 
sentences or short paragraphs as the following are printed 
or written: — 

« 

(1) Draw a picture of a flag on the blackboard. 

(2) Make a sound like a cross kitty makes when a dog chases her. 
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(S) Hide behind the door. 

(4) Flay that you are carrying a cup full of water and do not wish 
to spiU any of it. 

These cards should be graded in such a way that certain 
ones will contain only the words taught in the first reading 
lessons. As more words are learned, more cards will become 
available. Word drills should then divide time very gen- 
erously with these practice cards which emphasize attention 
to meaning. 

Variety in handling the exercises may be introduced in 
scores of ways which will readily occur to a resourceful prim- 
ary teacher. Many other devices having the same aim will 
also occiur to the teacher. The essential thing is that prac- 
tice in translating written or printed language into action 
instead of words should be started early, thus producing 
the habit of advancing through a paragraph by thought- 
units rather than by letters, syllables, or words. 

Reading above the primary grades. In grades above the 
primary the problem is fundamentally the same as stated 
for the primary, but the devices must vary. 

Firdy whenever reading is done orally, be sure that what 
the child is reading is new to most of his listeners. Be sure, 
too, that the other pupils are listening, and not following 
along with the reader in another copy of the same book. No 
method of reading is more faulty in intermediate grades than 
that in which other members of the class are watching for 
a word error of the reader, ready to call attention at once to 
such a mechanical mistake. This method centers the atten- 
tion of the reader constantly upon the mechanics and never 
develops the habit of attending first to the thought. Whereas, 
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if the reader realizes that his hearers know nothing of the 
content of his selection except what they gather from his 
reading, then giving the thought instead of pronouncing the 
words becomes the controlling factor in his consciousness. 
It follows from this that only selections, the thoughts in 
which are vital to children, should be used as subject-mat- 
ter for such reading. Then let the one who has read such a 
selection defend the selection against questions or criticisms 
of the class. In short, center attention upon tli^ meaning, 
even at the expense, if necessary, of accuracy in pronuncia- 
tion, enimciation, and expression. 

Secondf let the amoimt of reading which is compellin^y 
interesting be increased. Supplementary reading in geo- 
graphy, history, science, and Uterature should be given a 
larger place. Require that the reports made upon such 
readings be rather exact, but let the selections be reasonably 
easy for the children. Gain in facility in silent reading can- 
not be secured by holding the children to selections which are 
so difficult that word-troubles absorb all the attention. One 
must be able to go with ease through the successive thoughts 
before the habit of attending to the thought can be ac- 
quired. 

Thirdy make all the industrial and playground exercises 
give a far greater measure of service in teaching reading 
than they now commonly give. How singularly short- 
sighted we are to ask a child to follow the directions printed 
in his arithmetic for finding the per cent that one number is 
of another, but employ a teacher to give orally the direc- 
tions for playing a new game, making a raffia basket, or 
planting beans. The very things which come nearest the 
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natural interests of the children, eoncemitig which they would 
most zealously read if they had the paragraphs containing 
the needed directions, are given to them orally. When inter- 
esting school exercises require a careful following of direc- 
tions, then those directions make the most effective silent 
reading material. But in practice we seldom make use of 
them. This fault is due to a failure to understand the dis- 
^tinetion between the aim of the intermediate grades and 
the aim of the upper grades. If we realized that all the work 
of the intermediate grades should be made to develop skill 
in using the tools of learning, then we should not conduct 
these exercisles without making them aid in teaching reading. 

Reading in the upper grades. Passing now to the situa- 
tion presented when the score of a class above interme- 
diate grades is foimd to be low, we have the most serious 
task of all. The junior high-school or upper-grade pupil 
should be able to proceed with his school tasks without 
much attention to the tools he is using. It is not the 
primary function of this department of the school sys- 
tem to increase the children's facility in the handling of 
these tools. However, success in nearly all the tasks imder- 
taken in the upper grades depends upon the skill which the 
children are expected to possess in the tool subjects. A« 
compromise is, therefore, necessary, if children in the junior 
high school, or seventh and eighth grades, are foimd de- 
ficient in their ability to read silently. A few suggestions are 
here offered in the hope that some help may come from them, 
although it is realized that correcting reading faults at this 
stage is very difficult. 

First of all, the children's own conscious efforts should be 
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obtained in the direction of correcting the faults. Then, too, 
the teacher should see that he is observing the same funda- 
mental principles stated for the intermediate grades. Com- 
prehension, and not mechanics, must be made the test of 
all reading, whether in history, science, or literature. The 
material selected for use must be sufficiently easy so that 
the children are not tied up in word or language difficulties. 
Again, to overcome the habit of proceeding by too small 
units, practice must be afforded in advancing by short 
sentences or phrases. 

In case the trouble seems to be that the children read 
fluently enough orally, but get little of the thought, intro- 
duce a great deal of the sort of reading requiring close atten- 
tion to the thought. For example, use rule books for football, 
basketball, and the like for those interested in games; catalog 
descriptions; directions for making certain stitches; the more 
involved arithmetic problems, and so on. These things pos- 
sess a minimum of word difficulty and a maximum of thought 
difficulty. They require the imagination to construct a pic- 
ture Uttle by little and hold it up for constant modification 
as the reading proceeds. Thus, attention is focused on 
thought. 

Where the class appears to have the right habits of read- 
mg silently but have had insufficient practice, the obvious 
suggestion is to give them all the practice possible. Much 
supplementary reading upon which they make only meager 
reports, if any, will help. Try to secure as much general home 
reading as possible. See that an abundance of interesting 
things is available for reading and stimulate interest by hav- 
ing the children's criticisms of them given before the class. 
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Where variability is too wide. We come now to the situ- 
ation where the range of ability within a class group is too 
wide. Here the problem is a djSerent one from that pre- 
sented by a class with a low average ability. Here different 
treatment is needed by the different members of the class. 
It is in this situation that a teacher needs to keep the diag- 
nosis of the abilities of his class graphically before him. Each 
part of the day's work, must call for exercise from each child 
in those particular skills most needing development. No 
other service of scientific measurement in education promises 
more for the future than just this. 

Uniformity in instruction for all the members of a class 
widens variability among them, making the weak ones rela- 
tively weaker and the strong ones relatively stronger. To 
prevent this widening variability more attention must be 
given to individual instruction. This does not mean a level- 
ing of all members of a class, but rather affording a maxi- 
mum of opportunity to each member to do those things most 
needful to him. Those things which he can already do well 
he is not required to do, even though some other members 
of the class need them. 

Those children falling far below the median of the class 
should be given special physical examination to discover if 
possible the cause. Sometimes eyesight is found to be poor. 
Frequently some other physical defect has prevented normal 
mental growth. Sometimes an examination by means of 
approved intelligence tests, such as the Binet-Simon tests, ^ 

* See especially The Measurement of Intelligence, by L. M. Terman. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1916.) A simple guide for the use of 
the intelligence scale. 
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reveals that the child is mentally incapable of doing work of 
the regular school type. 

The difficult but norma} case ; suggestions fen* helping. 
If, however, the child is found nearly normal physically 
and mentally, but has not developed ability to get meaning 
from printed language, he presents a problem in instruction 
calling for the best professional skill to solve. The following 
suggestions may help: — 

Firstf make use of the devices suggested for raising the 
general average of abiUty in silent redding given in earlier 
pages. They can be used with the pupils who are below 
standard, while the other members of the class have other 
assignments. 

Second^ it is quite certain that a pupil far below the median 
in this basic abiUty has never made use of printed language to 
secure help in satisfying his own childish desires. If possible, 
situations must be brought about in which his desires or 
plans depend for their fulfillment upon his reading. It may 
be, for example, that his mother or father has been in the 
habit of reading stories to him. If so, and he can be made to 
be keenly interested in a story by having a part of it read to 
him, he should have to read the rest himself to satisfy his 
desire to know the rest of the story. Possibly he would like 
to be the leader in an occasional nature study excursion, but, 
of course, it will be expected that he look up information 
concerning the things they see on the trip and be able to 
report later to the group. That is the business of the leader. 
Or, he might umpire the baseball game if he made sure of the 
rules; or assign the parts in the coming school entertain- 
ment, if he read the various parts carefully so as to be able 
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to make a wise assignm^it; or score the class compositions 
on the basis of which was most interesting. Such a Ust of 
possible opportmiities for calling into service a child's silent 
reading abiUty might be largely extended. The two things 
to guard agamst are (1) makmg reading a punishment and 
(i) confusing child need with school need. The thing to 
be accomplished is to give the child a chance to do some- 
thing which he really wishes to do but cannot do without 
reading. 

Third, see to it that the regular work assigned to him in 
the school subject is not too difficult. Skill in silent reading 
is developed in early years by reading widely in relatively 
easy matter rather than from reading intensively a very 
snuill volume. The very slow reader is usually one who has 
never caught the knack of disregarding words and attend- 
ing to thought. In order to acquire this knack it is necessary 
to have easy reading. Therefore, while the class is studying 
a text in history, let the slow reader be assigned some early 
biographical story bearing upon the events studied. 

Let it be said in conclusion that the chief aim of these 
suggestions shall have been attained if they serve to advance 
the conviction that there is a real problem of teaching silent 
reading, distinct from the problem of teaching oral read- 
ing. If the conviction once gets hold of the teachers, the 
problem is half solved. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What are the chief methods by which adults add new words to their 
vocabularies? Are more new words learned from the context in which 
they appear, or from the dictionary? What can you say conoerning 
the best way to increase the vocabulary of children? 
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2. What are some of the other factors besides vocabulary mv<^ved in 
silent reading? In what grades is vocabulary the most important fac- 
tor? Make some suggestions for guaranteeing the intimate associa- 
tion of the mental concept which a word symbolizes, and the word 
itself when it is encountered in word drills. 

8. What is the significance of speed in reading? Is there any truth in the 
rather conmion belief that one who reads slowly "gets more out of 
what he reads " 7 If you do not know the answer, can you devise 
some way to test it out in your class? Compare your own silent 
reading rate with that of some equally well educated friends. 

4. What are the chief dangers involved in having much oral reading in 
the lower grades ? Can these dangers be safeguarded ? What types 
of reading matter do you now read orally outside the schoolroom? 
Are these the types which your pupils are asked to read orally ? 

5. What are the circumstances under which you last read aloud? Do 
your pupils have the same incentives for reading clearly and interest- 
ingly that you had on that occasion? 

6. What are some of the things you do to assist your pupils in developing 
ability to comprehend the meaning of the printed page? Do you Imow 
of faulty habits which some of them have which prevent their center- 
ing attention upon the meaning? Do you know which pupils read 
with accuracy? Which with speed? 

7. Can you think of a more simple way than Thomdike used to test 
whether a child is familiar with a given word or not? Pick out about 
six pages of material from unfamiliar texts in various subjects, have 
the pupils read them, lightly underlining all the words whk:h they do 
not know. Rank the children according to their vocabulary knowledge. 
Now use some standardized vocabulary test and see how the two 
rankings compare. What more does the standardized test accomplish 
even if the rankings are practically the same? 

8. How long does it take you to become familiar with the reading diffi- 
culties of each child when you receive a new class of, say, thirty chil- 
dren? Would you consider it economical if some tests were available 
by means of which you could discover these difficulties as well as others 
the first day and thu^ prepare a chart of each child's instructional 
needs? How long at the beginning of a term could you afford to spend 
in making such a diagnosis? 

0. Do you think the abilities of your class in silent reading vary as widely 
as is indicated by the table of scores for the Kansas Silent Reading 
Tests? What do you do to take into account the variability which 
you recognize does exist? 
10. Think of the last examination you gave in reading. How satisfactory 
do you think it was from the standpoint of objectivity? Of the equality 
of the questions? Did it test satisfactorily what you are striving to 
teach in reading? 
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11. Wliat are the advantages of standardised tests in reading as listed in 
this chapter over the ordinary tests in reading? Name the tests here 
discussed, and briefly describe each. 

12. Which test do you think will give you the most helpful information? 
Why? 
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CHAPTER IV 

SPELLING 

I. The Pboblem of Measxtrebient in Spellinq 

Difficulties encountered. The measurement ot spdling 
ability involves certain difficulties which are peculiar to the 
subject. Shall spelling ability be construed to mean ability 
to spell words when the attention is focused upon the ideas 
which are being expressed in writing, rather than \xpaa the 
spelling of the words? Or is it the ability to spell words when 
the attention is focused upon the spelling of words» as in the 
case of dictated spelling lists? Upon the basis of what words' 
shall jone*s ^)elling ability be measured? Shall [q)elling abil- 
ity be defined in terms of the per cent of correct spellings 
of a limited group of frequently used words, or shall it be 
defined in terms of the extent ct one's spelling vocabu- 
lary.^ 

It appears to be the consensus of (pinion that one needs 
to be able to speU correctly the words used frequently, with 
a minimum of attention or automatically, as is the case in 
writing letters, compositions, school exercises, and the Hke. 
Otherwise, it is impossible for one to focus his attention 
upon the ideas whidi are being expressed. This type of 
spelling ability is defined as the per coit of words spdled 

> Tlicre are other leases of spdling ability, audi as an ideal of ooireet 
qwDii^ whidi wiQ insure the use of the dictiQiiaiy in the case of wonb 
Gonoeniing whose spdiing a writer is uncertain, at the ability to detect 
words whidi are misspdled. However, instruments for measuring th^i^ 
phases of spdHng ability have not been devised. 
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correctly. In addition, it is desirable that one should be able 
to spell a number of words which are used only occasionaUy. 
In the case of the more difficult and unusual of these 
words it is probably sufficient if one is able to spell them 
correctly when attending to them. 

We shall consider first what the words most commonly 
used are, and how to measure the ability of pupib to spell 
them. * 

The foundation words of the English language. In deter- 
mining the most commonly used words the method em- 
ployed has been to examine written material of several 
types, such as letters, newspapers, and children's composi- 
tions, and to obtain a list of the words used and the number 
of times each word occurs. Ayres ^ has combined the results 
of four such studies. Two of these studies were based on 
letters, the third upon newspapers, and the fourth upon 
selections of standard literature. The material examined 
in the four studies aggregated 368,000 words, written by 
twenty-five hundred different persons. 

It was the original intention of Ayres to identify the two 
thousand most commonly used words, but this was impos- 
sible because the material examined was found to consist of 
a few words used many times, and of a larger number of 
words used only a very few times. It was found that fifty 
different words were used so frequently that they made up 
approximately half of the material examined. In order to 
secure a list of the thousand most frequently used words 
it was necessary to include words which were found only 

^ Ayres, L. P. Measurement of Ability in Spdling, (Bulletin of the Divi- 
sion of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1915.) 
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forty-four times in the 368,000 words of material exam- 
ined. This Ust of one thousand words is the best state- 
ment which we have of the words that form the core or foun- 
dation of the English language. 

Another important study has been made by Jones.^ He 
collected themes from pupils in grades two to eight inclusive. 
In order that a record of the complete writing vocabulary 
of each pupil might be obtained, a large number of composi- 
tions were written, the number per pupil ranging from 56 
to 105. A total of 75,000 themes, consisting oi a total of 
15,000,000 words and written by 1050 pupib residing in 
four States, were examined. However, only 4532 different 
words were used by these pupils. 

Making a spelling test. After we have a list of the most 
commonly used words, such as Ayres has given us, there 
remains the problem of constructing a test to measure the 
automatic spelling ability of pupils. It is a well-known 
fact that some words are more difficult to spell than others.' 
The words included in a test either must be equal in difficulty, 
or their relative difficulties must be known. Otherwise we 
will be using a measuring instrument consisting of unequal 
units, but will be considering the units to be equal. This 
condition would cause the measures made with such an 
instrument to be inaccurate. Pupils spelling only a few 
words correctly would receive a score higher than they 

^ Jones, N. Franklin. Concrete Inoeetigationa of the Material of EnglUh 
Spelling, (University of South Dakota BuUetin. 1918.) 

' The spelling difficulty of a word has two interpretations. It may be 
taken to mean the difficulty which children experience in learning to spell 
it. It may also refer to the frequency with which it is misspeUed. The 
latter meaning will be used in this chapter. 
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deserved, and the bright pupils would recdve a score lower 
than they deserved. 

The speUmg difficulty of words for a given group of chfl- 
dren may be determined by having the words spelled by 
tiiem. From the per cent of correct spdlings of each word the 
relative difficulty of the words may be calculated.^ Words 
which are misspelled an equal per cent of times by pupils of 
a given grade are equal in difficulty for that group. In the 
absence of this information it is jn-actically impossible for 
a teacher to judge the difficulty of the words. Buckingham 
concluded that the judgment of a sin^e teacher is almost 
of no value. " It may be good and it may be bad; and it is 
about as likely to be the one as the other.'* . 

II. Spelling Scales 

1, The Ayres Spelling Scale 

How constructed. To determine the words of equal diffi- 
culty and the relative difficulty of the groups of words, Ayres 
divided the thousand words into fifty lists of twenty words 
each. Each list of words was spelled by the children of two 
consecutive grades in a number of cities. The thousand 
words were then divided into another fifty lists of twenty 
words each. Each of the new lists was spelled by the 
children in four consecutive grades. In all 70,000 children 
^)elled twenty words, making a total of 1,400,000 spellings, 
or an average of fourteen hundred spellings of each of the 
thousand words. 

^ See Buckingham, B. R. Spelling Ability, Its Measurement and Dis" 
irHndion, p. 35, and following for the method. (Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 59, 1918.) 
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Upon the basis of this information Ayres classified the 
words into twenty-six groups, the words of each group being 
approximately equally difficult for school children of a given 
grade.^ This classified list, together with the per cent of 
pupils in each of the grades who ^)elled the words of each 
list correctly, has been printed with the title. Measuring 
Scale Jot AhUUy in Spelling. This scale is reproduced as 
Kg. 5.« 

Pupils who are not tested. When a pupil spells correctly 
all of the words of a given list, we do not have a measure of 
his spelling ability. We simply know that he can spell these 
words correctly; we do not have any information concerning 
how far beyond this list his spelling ability extends. In fact, 
the pupil has been given no opportunity to show how well 
he can spell. It is a well-known fact that the pupils of any 
grade or of any class are not equal in ability, but exhibit a 
wide range of ability. Thus in testing a class it is necessary 
to use words for which the average per cent of correct 
spellings is less than one hundred. Ayres recommends that 
in making a test for the pupils of a given grade the words 
be taken from the column for which an average of eighty-four 
per cent of correct spellings may be expected.* 

Figure 6 represents a typical result of using the words 

^ For the details of the method employed see Ayres, L. P. Measurement 
of Spelling Ability, pp. S2-35. 

* The author is indebted to Dr. Ayres for permission to reproduce 
this scale. 

' The reader should not confuse scores or measures of ability with 
school marks. The per cent of correct spellings is a measure. The school 
mark is the meaning which the school attaches to that measure. The fact 
that both the measure and the school mark may be expressed in per 
cents does not make them the same. See chapter ix for a more complete 
discussion of this point. 
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chosen as Ayres recommends. The class average is eighty- 
four per cent, but those pupils who spelled all of the words 
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CUm average, 84 per cent. 

correctly have not been tested. Those who misspelled only 
one or two words probably have not been tested satisfac- 
torily. 

Otis ^ presents facts from which he concludes that the most 
reliable measures of spelling ability are obtained by using 
words for which there is an average of fifty per cent of cor- 
rect spellings. In support of this conclusion he points out 
that a list of words for which the average per cent of correct 



^ Otis, A. S. "The Reliability of Spelling Scales": in SchooUnd Society, 
vol. 4, p. 753. 
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spellings was either zero per cent or one hundred per cent 
would yield a measure of zero reliability. Likewise a Ust of 
words for which the average per cent of correct spellings was 
ten per cent or ninety per cent would yield measures only 
sUghtly more reliable. Hence it seems natm^l that the most 
reliable measures would be obtained by using a list for which 
the average per cent of correct speUings was fifty. On the 
other hand, some writers claim that it is not wise to have 
pupils spell words incorrectly. Every repetition tends to fix 
a habit. 

Ayres gives no satisfactory justification'for recommending 
the choice of words for which an average of eighty-foiur per 
cent of correct spellings may be expected. When measuring 
the spelling ability of children in Springfield, Illinois, Ayres 
used words for which seventy per cent of correct spellings 
had been obtained. For the Survey of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
w<»ds were chosen from columns for which the average 
per cent of correct spellings was seventy-three. Thomdike 
has used words for which the per cent of correct spellings 
is fifty. ^ For these reasons it is probably best to choose 
words from columns for which the average per cent of cor- 
rect spellings is approximately seventy. 

How many words to use. Another question which must be 
considered in making a spelling test is the munber of words 
it is necessary to use. In general the ability to spell one word 
is separate and distinct from the ability to spell any other 
word. AbiUty to spell, therefore, consists of a large number 
of abilities to spell specific words. This being the case it 

^ Thomdike, E. L. " Means of Measuring School Achievement in Spell- 
ing'*; in Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. i, p. 306. 
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would be necessary to use all of the thousand words of 
Ayres's list in order to obtain a complete and accurate meas- 
ure of a pupil's ability to spell the most commonly used 
words. However, it is possible to secure a measure which is 
representative of the pupil's ability to spell these words by 
using a smaller number of words. This is possible in just the 
same way that it is possible to determine the quaUty of a 
load of wheat or a vat of cream by the examination of a 
sample. ' 

How many words are necessary in making a spelling test 
depends upon what is desired. Relying upon the theory 
of random sampUng, Thomdike beUeves a small number 
of words is sufficient to measure the spelling achievement 
of a large school system. A test^ consisting of only ten 
words has been used in a number of school surveys. This 
number is probably sufficient for the measure of a large 
school system, but if it is desired to obtain a measure of the 
spelling abiUty of individual pupils, a larger number must 
be used. Otis ^ says that a twenty-five word test gives a very 
poor measure of individual abiUty, and that at least one 
hundred words should be used, better four hundred or five 
hundred words. Starch recommends the use of two hundred 
words. 

Methods of giving the test. The words which make up 
a test may be dictated to the pupils as separate words, or 
they may be embedded in sentences which are dictated^ 
Furthermore, the dictation of the sentences may be timed 
so that the pupils are forced to write at their normal rate. 
Investigation has shown that the per cent of correct spell- 

1 Loc, cU., pp. 679, 682. 
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ings is higher when the words are dictated separately than 
when they are dictated in timed sentences and the pupils 
are forced to write at their normal rate. According to Courtis 
the per cent of correct spellings is about five greater when 
the words are dictated in lists. Fordyoe has found this differ- 
ence tp be between ten and fifteen per cent. 

This means that the abiUty to spell words when the at- 
tention is focused upon the spelling, as is the case when the 
words are dictated separately, is not the same as the abiUty 
to spell the same words when the act of spelling is in the mar- 
gin of one's attention. In writing letters, compositions, and 
the like, the spelling must be carried on in the margin of the 
attention because the ideas which are being expressed must 
occupy the focus of the attention. This is particularly true 
of the foundation words of the language such as we have in 
the Ayres Ust. The words of this list constitute over ninety 
per cent of the words we use. Hence, by using the words 
embedded in sentences and dictated rapidly enough to force 
the child to write at his normal rate, we measure the spelling 
abiUty which functions in one's everyday writing. 

Letters per minute. Pupils may be caused to write at 
approximately their normal rate by dictating the sentences 
at that rate. The standards for speed of handwriting are as 
follows in terms of letters per minute: second grade, 36 let- 
ters; third grade, 48 letters; fourth grade, 56 letters; fifth 
grade, 65 letters; sixth grade, 72 letters, seventh grade, 80 
letters; eighth grade, 90 letters. The dictation of a sentence 
requires some additional time, probably 10 per cent. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the sixth grade, instead of dictating 
at the rate of 7£ letters in one minute, 66 seconds should be 
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allowed for words totaling 72 letters. The number of seconds 
to be alio wed per letter for the several grades are as follows: — 

€hrad9 perUUer 

n 1.83 

m 1.88 

IV 1.18 

V 1.01 

VI M 

Vn 83 

Vm 73 

If the sentences contain more than thirty to forty letters, 
they should be dictated in sections, so that the pupils* writ- 
ing will not be slowed up by trying to recall what has been 
dictated. Furthermore, tests of speed in handwriting have 
showed that ail pupils do not normally write at the same 
rate. For this reason provision must be made for those 
pupils who are accustomed to write more slowly than the 
standard rate. This can be done by having none of the test 
words come at the end of the sentences, and requiring all 
pupils to begin upon the next sentence as soon as it is dic- 
tated, even if they have not finished writing the preceding. 

What fbe Ayies Scale reaUy i& Strictly speaking, the 
Ayres ** Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling" is not a 
measuring instrument in itself, but rather a list of the foun- 
dation words of the English language, classified into twenty- 
six groups according to spelling difficulty. The teacher should 
use this list as a source of words for constructing spelling 
tests. These tests should be constructed according to the 
following principles, which have been considered in the pre- 
ceding pages: — 

I. The words for a test should be chosen from one column. 
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so that these will be equally difficult to speU. U this is not 
done, the inequality of difficulty must be recognized, if an 
accurate measure is secured. 

2. Twenty words are probably sufficient to secure a re- 
liable measure of the spelling abiUty of a class. At least 
fifty words should be used to secure a reliable measure of 
the spelling ability of individual pupils. More accurate 

' measures will be obtained by using one hundred words. In 
the case of the upper grades it will be necessary to use words 
from more than one column. When this is done the relative 
difficulty of the words must be recognized to secure an ac- 
curate measure. 

3. In order that the words may be difficult enough to 
really measure the spelling ability of all pupils the words 
should be chosen from columns for which the standard per 
Cent of correct spellings is approximately seventy. For 
the lower gradeis it is probably best to use words for which 
the standard percent of correct spellings is from fifty to 
sixty-six. If the words are to be used in timed sentences it 
will probably be satisfactory to use easier words. 

4. The words should be embedded in sentences, and the 
sentences dictated at approximately the standard rate of 
handwriting for the grade. Test words should not occur 
at the end of the sentences. 

Directions for giving a timed ssentence test. The fol- 
lowing test has been constructed in accordance with the 
above principles. The directions given below should be 
followed in giving it: — 

1. See that the pupils are provided with two or three 
sheets of paper, and with either pencil or pen and ink. If 
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pencils are to be used, they should be well sharpened. If 
pen and ink are used, good pen points should be provided. 

2. Say to the pupils: '' I have some sentences which I 
want you to write as I dictate them. I am going to dictate 
them rather rapidly, possibly more rapidly than some of 
you can write. If you have not finished writing one sen- 
tence when I begin to dictate another, I want you to leave 
it and begin on the new sentence. If there are any words you 
cannot spell you may omit them. Take time to dot your t's 
and cross your fs. If you have any question about what you 
are to (Jo, ask it now because you cannot ask questions after 
I begin to dictate." 

3. Make certain that all pupils understand what they 
are to do. It is well to give a short prehminary practice in 
writing from dictation if the pupils are not accustomed 
to it. For this purpose use some simple selection. 

4. Dictate the first sentence when the second hand of 
your watch is at 60. When it reaches 27, dictate the second 
sentence. When it reaches 13, dictate the third, and so on. 
Dictate the sentences distinctly, but do not repeat. It is 
advisable for the teacher to practice dictating the sentences 
according to the directions before attempting it with a class. 

5. Stop the pupils promptly at the time indicated. Allow 
no corrections to be made. Ask the pupils to turn their 
papers over and write their name and grade. Collect the 
papers. 
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A Timed Sentence Spelling Test of Fifty Wobds taken 

FBOM Column O ^ 

{Amxngedjor a Fourth Grade) 

(60) The 'pvJblic appear to wapt it. 

(27) The population of the dUirid is five hundred. 

(13) We r^uae to attertd the meeting. 

(44) My unde will remain until the man comes. 
(23) Forty members of \he fourth company will drill. 

(9) The judge knew the chiif of police was there. 

(52) The whole address was tiresome. 

(23) The comfort of our friend is to be considered. 
(7) A perfect figure was drawn. 

(53) During the month of August we elect a teacher. 
(17) The navy will go farther away. 

(45) A board from the shed is needed. 

(15) The house was between the jail and the store. ' 

(58) I am getting the second order. 

(26) The station is trorf^ more money. 

(57) Madam will return Thursday morning. 

(32) We don*t request attendance. 

(60) What is the objection to a personal letter? 

(41) A sudden change in the weather will come soon. 
(25) Duty before pleasure is an old saying. 

(2) Eight men intend to retire from the house. 

(42) It would be proper to call. 

When the second hand reaches 7, stop the work. 

2. The Buckingham Spelling Scale 

Starting with a list of about five thousand words common 
to at least two out of five spelling books, Buckingham * 
selected by means of an elaborate sti^tistical procedure two 

^ This test is one of a series devised by the author. Specimen copies may 
be obtained from the Bureau of EducatiomJ Measurements and Standards, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

* Buckingham, B. R. Spelling Ability, lis Metuurement and Distribu* 
tion, (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 59, 1918.) 
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lists of twenty-five words each. The purpose of the selection 
was to secure "'words which were eacty enough in the third 
grade and hard enough in the eighth grade to afford a test 
in those and therefore intermediate grades, and which 
showed regular increases in per cent correct from grade to 
grade." The difficulty of each word was determined in 
terms of a common unit. Since the difficulty of each word 
is known the entire list may be used as a test, or any desired 
number may be selected from it.^ However, the fact that 
the scale consists of only fifty words limits its usefulness to 
the general measiurement of groups of pupils.' 

S. StareVs Spelling Scale 

Measuring the extent of ability to spell. In securing a 
measure of the number of words which a pupil or a class can 
spell correctly we are not concerned simply with the most 
commonly used words of the English language, but rather 
with all the words of the language.' Starch has prepared a set 
of six word Hsts, each consisting of one hundred words. The 
words for these tests were chosen by taking the first defined 
word on the even-numbered pages in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (1910 edition). Technical, scientific, 
and obsolete words were discarded from the list. The re- 

^ See E. L. Thorndike, "Means of Measuring School Achievement in 
Spelling" (Educational Adminutration and Supervitiont vol. i, p. S06), for 
an arrangement of words from Buckingham's list in sentences. 

* See on thb point Tldyman, W. F., "A Descriptive and Critical Study 
of Buckingham's Investigation of Spelling Efficiency"; in Educational Ad" 
ministration and Supervision, vol. n, pp. 290-304. 

' Starch, Daniel. "The Measurement of Efficiency in Spelling, and the 
Overlapping of Grades in Combined Measurements of Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling"; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 6. (March, 1915.) 
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maining six hundred words w^re arranged alphabetically 
according to size. When arranged in this way they were di- 
vided into six Usts of one hundred words each by taking the 
first, seventh, thirteenth, and so forth for the first list; the 
second, eighth, fourteenth, for the second Ust; and so forth. 
Each of these lists consists, th«*efore, of one hundred words 
taken at random from the non-technical words oS the Eng- 
lish language. Such a list is an instrument for nieasuring 
the extent of a pupil's correct spelling vocabulary. 

The words in each list are arranged according to the num- 
ber of letters they contain. Ayres ^ found for the words o[ 
his list a very high correlation between the length of words 
and spelling difficulty. Assuming this to be true for Starch's 
list, the words may be considered to be arranged in the 
general order of spelling difficulty by groups. A pupil's score 
is the number of words spelled correctly, no account being 
taken of the difficulty of the word spelled. The score is an 
index of the total number of the non-technical words of the 
English language which the pupil can spell correctly. 

Starch's spelling lists. Lists I and II are given on the 
following pages. In using these Usts as tests the words are 
simply dictated, and the pupil allowed to focus his atten- 
tion upon the spelling. To secure a reUable measure both 
lists should be used and the two sets of scores averaged. 

Starch's Spelunq List, No. 1. 

1. add 5. rat 9. cart 

2. but 6. sun 10. come 

3. get 7. alum 11. easy 

4. low 8. blow 12. fell 

^ Ayres, L. P. Meaauremmt of Spelling Ability, p. 38. 
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13. foul 

14. gold 

15. head 

16. kiss 
J7. long 

18. mock 

19. neck 

20. rest 

21. spur 

22. then 

23. vile 

24. afoot 

25. black 

26. brush 

27. close 

28. dodge 

29. faint 

30. force 

31. grape 

82. honor 

83. mince 

84. paint 

35. prism 

36. rogue 

37. shape 

38. steal 

39. swain 

40. title 

41. wheat 



42. accrue 

43. bottom 

44. chapel 

45. dragon 

46. filter 

47. hearse 

48. laden 

49. milden 

50. pilfer 

51. rabbit 

52. school 

53. shroud 

54. starch 
55» vanity 

56. bizarre 

57. compose 

58. dismiss 

59. faction 

60. hemlock 

61. leopard 

62. omnibus 

63. procure 

64. rinsing 

65. splashy 

66. torpedo 

67. worship 

68. bescreen 

69. conmience 

70. estimate 



71. flourish 

72. luckless 

73. national 

74. pinnacle 

75. reducent 

76. standing 

77. venturer 

78. ascension 

79. dishallow 

80. imposture 

81. invective 

82. rebellion 

83. scrimping 

84. unalloyed 

85. volunteer 

86. cardinally 

87. connective 

88. effrontery 

89. indistinct 

90. nunciature 

91. sphericity 

92. attenuation 

93. fulminating 

94. lamentation 

95. secretarial 

96. apparitional 

97. intermissive 

98. subjectively 

99. inspirational 
100. ineffectuality. 



1. 


air 


2. 


cat 


3. 


hop 


4. 


man 


5. 


row 


6. 


tap 


7. 


awry 


8. 


blue 



Stabch's Spelling List, No. 2 

9. cast 17. look 

10. com 18. mold 

11. envy 19. part 

12. feud 20. ruin 

13. game 21. take 

14. grow 22. tree 

15. home 23. well 

16. knee 24. allay 
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25. blaze 
««. buggy 

27. clown 

28. doubt 

29. false 

80. forth 

81. grass 

82. house 
SS. money 
84. paper 
S5. quDl 

86. rough 

87. shout 

88. stick 

89. swear 

40. trump 

41. whirl 

42. action 
48. bridle 

44. charge 

45. driver 

46. finger 

47. heaven 

48. legend 

49. motley 



50. portal 

51. recipe 

52. scrape 
5S. simple 

54. strain 

55. weaken 

56. breaker 

57. congeal 

58. disturb 

59. foreign 

60. hoggery 

61. meaning 

62. onerate 
68. provoke 

64. salient 

65. station 

66. trample 

67. abstract 

68. bulletin 

69. covenant 

70. eugenics 

71. friskful 

72. luminous 
78. opulence 
74. planchet 



75. reformer 

76. thorough 

77. watering 

78. belonging 

79. dii^layed 

80. indention 

81. mercenary 

82. redevelop 
88. senescent 

84. uncharged 

85. whichever 

86. centennial 

87. constitute 

88. exaltation 

89. invocative 

90. personable 

91. strawberry • 

92. concentrate 
98. imaginative 

94. mathematics 

95. selfishness 

96. collectivity 

97. marriageable 

98. agriculturist 

99. quarantinable 
100. relinquishinent 



ni. Standabds 

The Ayres Scale. In classifying the words of his list ac- 
cording to difiSculty, Ayres determined the average per 
cent of the pupils of each grade who spelled the words 
correctly. Thus the words of column O were spelled correctly 
by 50 per cent of the third-grade pupils, 78 per cent of the 
fourth-grade pupils, 84 per cent of the fifth-grade pupils, 92 
per cent of the sixth-grade pupils, 96 per cent of the seventh- 
grade pupils, and 99 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils. 
These per cents, which are printed at the head of each 
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column, represent the average spelling ability of pupils in 
the several grades when the words are dictated in lists. 
When the words are used in timed sentences the averages 
have been 5 to 15 per cent lower. 

In Boston minimum word lists for each grade have been 
carefully built up on the basis of the words which the pupils 
use in their written work. When the Boston pupils were 
tested on the words of the Ayres Scale which are included in 
their several grade lists, the per cent of correct spellings was 
conspicuously above the standards given by Ayres. ^ In re- 
porting that study Ballou suggests that "'this may be due to 
the fact that the Boston pupils had been taught the words; 
whereas, the pupils in the eighty-four cities where Dr. Ayres 
gave his lists, and on the results of which he standardized 
the words for his spelling scale, may not have been taught 
them." 

For this reason it may be seriously questioned whether 
the averages which Ayres gives are satisfactory standards 
of spelling ability for the foundation words of the language. 
Ayres says: "Probably the scale will have served its great- 
est usefulness in any locality when the school children have 
mastered these one thousand words so thoroughly that the 
scale has become quite useless as a measuring instrument.'* 
In the past we have not had the advantage of such a list and 
have distributed our efiForts in teaching spelling over a very 
much larger list of words. If we accept these one thousand 
words as the foundation words of our language, we should 
place prime emphasis upon teaching them. This being the 

* Ballou, F. W. "Measuring Boston*8 Spelling Ability by the Ayres 
Spelling Scale"; in School and Society, vol. v, pp. 267-70. 
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case a satisfactory eighth-grade standard would approxi- 
mate one hundred per cent for all of the words. For the 
preceding grades, the standard would be one hundred per 
cent for the words of the list which the pupils had been 
taifght. For example, the easiest nine hundred words might 
be used for the seventh grade, the easiest seven hundred and 
fifty for the sixth grade, and so forth. The use of the scale in 
the way Ayres suggests would seem to lead to standards of 
this type. The distribution of the words among the several 
grades and the optimum standards must be determined by 
experimentation. 

The Starch tests. Starch gives the following standards 
for his tests based on their use with over twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils. 





Grade 




I 


// 


III 


IV 


r 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Per cent of words 
spelled correctly 


10 


SO 


40 


51 


61 


71 


78 


85 , 



These standards are interpreted thus: the average eighth- 
grade pupil should be able to spell correctly eighty-five per 
cent of the non-technical words of the English language, 

or eighty-five of the one hundred words in any one of 
Starch's tests. 



rV. How TO LOCATE SPELLING DIFFICULTIES 

Locating bad spellers. On page 119 it was stated that a 
list of ten to twenty words would give a reliable measure 
of a school system, or a good-sized class, but that a test of 
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one hundred words or more was necessary to obtain a 
reliable measure of the spelling ability of individual pupils. 
From the standpoint of making her instruction most effective 
the teacher is not so much concerned with securing a reliable 
measure as in locating the pupils who are below standard, 
and who for that reason need instruction. A test ot twenty 
words will locate many of the cases, but a test of fifty or 
one hundred words will be more effective. 

A low class average may be due to one or more of three 
conditions: — 

1. The class as a whole may be unable to spell certain words. 

2. Certain pupils may be unable to spell a large number of 
the words of the test. 

3. The errors may be rather uniformly distributed as to 
both words and pupils. 

To determine the extent to which each condition causes 
the low class average, the teacher should make the following 
type of tabulation from the test papers. 



WonlKifllKlea 


Papili 


• 


2 


3 


4 


B 


8 


1 


S 


I 


36 


11 


12 




\ 


I 


I 


\ 


I 


I 


~ 


I 


\ 


I 


z 




black .... 








uiJeaa 

















e indicitcfl tbe vord wu corTCdlr ipdied. 



Althou^ these words are Hsted by Ayres as being equally 
difficult for pupils in general, they are not necessarily so for 
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I 

particular pupils. Obviously in the class here represented 
"" catch" and '^clothing" need general emphasis, while only 
certain pupils need to give attention to "black," " began," 
and ''unless." Pupil 11 has misspelled five out of six words, 
and hence probably is a "poor speller." 

Individuality in spelling difflculties. Simply to know that 
a pupil is below standard in abiUty is of little value to the 
teacher, because spelling abiUty is specific and not general. 
In general the abiUty to spell one word does not imply abil- 
ity to spell another word, nor does the lack of abiUty to speU 
a given word indicate that a pupil cannot spell another word. 
Hence the teacher should make a very careful diagnosis of 
the spelling abiUty of each pupil whose test score is below 
standard to ascertain just what words he cannot speU of 
those he is expected to spell. 

This is accomplished by giving the pupils below standard 
a test including aU of the words which they are expected to 
be able to speU. Such a test is not for the purpose of measure- 
ment but should be thought of as the first step in the teach- 
ing of spelling. Each pupil should be required to make from 
this test a list of all the words which he has speUed incor- 
rectly. The words of this list are the ones he needs to study. 
It is obvious that to ask a pupil to study words which he 
can already spell correctly is to ask him to use his time 
without profit. 

'* Spelling Demons." Certain frequently used words are 
very frequently mispeUed. Jones ^ has given us a Ust of 100 
words which he found misspelled most frequently in chil- 
dren's compositions. He calls them the " One hundred SpeU- 

^ See page 114 for a description of Jones's study. 
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ing Demons of the English Language/' Nine tenths of these 
words are found in Jones's list for the second and third grade. 
Four fifths of these words are found in Ayres's list. A teacher 
will make no mistake in emphasizing these words in the 
teaching of spelling until the pupils can spell them correctly. 

The One Hundred SFELLma Demons of the Engluh Language 

(Jones) 



which 


can't 


guess 


they 


their 


sure 


says 


half 


there 


loose 


having 


break 


separate 


lose 


just 


buy 


don't 


Wednesday 


doctor 


again 


meant 


country 


whether 


very 


business 


February 


believe 


none 


many 


know 


knew 


week 


friend 


could 


kid 


often 


some 


seems 


tear 


whole 


been 


Tuesday 


choose 


won't 


since 


wear 


tired 


cough 


used 


answer 


grammar 


piece 


always 


two 


minute 


raise 


where 


too 


any 


ache 


women 


ready 


much 


read 


done 


forty 


beginning 


said 


hear 


hour 


blue 


hoarse 


here 


trouble 


though 


shoes 


write 


among 


coming 


to-night 


writing 


busy 


early 


wrote 


heard 


built 


instead 


enough 


does 


color 


easy 


truly 


once 


making 


through 


sugar 


would 


dear 


every 


straight 



Types of misspellings. A pupil's spelling difficulty is not 
completely diagnosed when the words he does not spell 
correctly are located. Errors in spelling are seldom if ever 
distributed uniformly among the several letters composing 
the word. Neither does it appear that there is much uni- 
formity in the location of errors in different words. Certain 
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words axe misiqielled in only a few ways, while other words 
are misspelled in many ways. Certain misspellings occur fre- 
quently, while others seldom occur. In Table XVIII the mis- 
spelling of certain words found in the papers of 80 seventh- 
grade pupils are given, together with the frequency of each. 
The words were taken from column S of the Ayres Scale. 
Where no number follows the word that type of misspell- 
ing of the word occurred but once.^ 

Table XVm. The Misspellinos of Eighty Seventh-Grade 
Pupils on a Colxtmn Spelling Test 



I. affair 
affere 
affile 
af air (2) 
affaired 
affer 

n. assist 

assit (S) 

asist (2) 

ascist 

assest 

assaist 

asscest 

assiast 

acsist 

aci8t(2) 

accisted 

assantant 

assised 

accessise 

accest 

astist 

assis 

assite 

in. certain 

certian (7) 
serten 



sertain 

certin 

secrtain X. 

IV. difference 

differance (10) 

diffierence 
y. examination 

examation (10) XI. 

examition 

examnition 

excamation 

excanitions 

examanation (3) XII. 
VI. government 

goverment (9) 

govament 

govemement 

gorvement XIII. 
VII. improvement 

improvment (7) 

impovement 
VIII. investigate 

investagate (8) 

envesigatige 

investiage 
IX. marriage 

manage (5) 



marage 
merriage 

mention-^ 
mension (8) 
mensioned 
meantion (2) 
menchion 

motion 
moshen 
moticem 
motation 
montion 

neither 
neather (6) 
nether 
niether (2) 
nieghter 

opinion 
oppinion (5) 
opinon (2) 
opinton 
oppoinen 
oppinum 
oppenion (2) 
opion (8) 
oponion (2) 
oppion (2) 



^ See also Sears, J. B., Spelling Efficiency in the Oakland Schools* Board 
of Education Bulletin, Oakland, California, p. 51. 
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opinmon 
opoin (2) 
opionion 
XIV. particular 

particuliar 

particuler 

partictuler 

perticular (8) 

partidar 

pertucular 

partcular 

partiular 

partular 

paticular 



perciluar 
pectuliar 
pecticular 
pertictural 
patuclure 
peculiar 
pectulair 
XV. possible 

possable (4) 
posible 
posable 
posiable (2) 
possiable (5) 
posobile 



possibbe 
posiple 

XVI. serious 

cyreaus 

cerrious 

scerious 

serrious (2) 

cerious 

sereaus 

XVII. stopped 

stoped (IS) 
stopts 
stocted 
stop 



Teaching the pupil to cornet his errors in spelling. Spell- 
ing consists in forming correct and fixed associations '' be- 
tween the successive letters of a word and between the 
word thus spelled and the meaning." ^ The laws governing 
the formation of fixed associations are those of habit forma- 
tion. The first step in habit formation is to get the attention 
of the child focused upon the associations to be formed. The 
second step is to secure sufficient repetition. Repetition of 
the associations is secured both through drill and through 
using the word in written expression. The pupil must give 
attention to the repetitions of the associations in order to 
insiu^ that wrong associations will not be made. 

Numerous experiments have shown that pupils can spell 
correctly a large per cent of the words in the lists in spellers 
before they have studied them. Because of this fact the 
assignment of the spelling lesson should include the dicta- 
tion of the words to the pupils so that each might know 
what words he needed to study. The teacher would also 
learn what words she should emphasize in her instruction. 

^ Freeman, F. N. Psychology of the Common Branches, p. 115. 
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Some writers state that a pupil should not be permitted 
to spell a word incorrectly when it can be avoided, and for 
this reason pupils should learn to spell words correctly 
before they are required to write them. Just how important 
it is to do this we do not know. In certain cases it appears 
that a child or an adult learns to spell certain words cor- 
rectly by having his attention directed to his errors. The 
fact of his error serves to direct his attention to learning to 
spell the word correctly. Those who believe that evil effects 
will come from having pupils write words which they cannot 
spell correctly may direct them to omit those words which 
they think they cannot spell correctly. 

The dictation of the words in assigning the spelling les- 
son, together with the detailed testing of the pupils as 
suggested on page 131, reveals to the teacher the words 
upon which she must exercise her ability as a teacher of 
spelling. It also reveals to her the pupils to whom instruc- 
tion should be directed in the case of each word. Particular 
methods and devices by means of which the laws of habit 
formation may be fulfilled are described in books which 
deal with the teaching of spelling.^ 

Causes of some misspellings. Certain associations in the 
spelling of a word appear to be more crucial than others. 
Take, for example, the word " examination," the fifth word 
in Table XVIII. The letters e-x and Ui-o-n were correctly 
associated in every instance. All of the errors occurred in 
the other syllables. A study of Table XVIII shows that cer- 
tain forms of misspelling occur more frequently than others, 

^ A very good chapter (vi) will be found in Freeman's Psychology of the 
Common Branches, See also Cook and 0*Shea, The Chili and his Spelling, 
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and that most of the misspellings may be attributed to cer- 
tain specific causes. Forms of misspeUing such as '' partiular,'* 
**partuler," "opinon," " impovement," "possibbe," are 
probably due to carelessness or accident. Relatively few of 
the misspellings in Table XVIII may be assigned to this 
cause. Errors of this type probably cannot be entirely elim- 
inated from uncorrected manuscript. However, drill will 
reduce the number of such errors to a satisfactory minimum. 

A more prolific source of error is mispronunciation of the 
word by the pupil. He may have acquired this from the 
teacher, but more likely from those with whom he associates 
outside of school. Or it may have been acquired from lack 
of attention to the form of the word. Such misspeUings as 
the following are probably caused by mispronunciation: 
" perticular," "particlar," " investagate," "goverment," 
" examation." 

A very striking instance of this type of spelling error and 
its cause came to the attention of the writer a few years 
ago. A man who had taught geometry for a number of years 
used the word "frustum" in a manuscript, spelling it *'frus- 
trum" which agreed with his pronunciation of the word. 
This manuscript was read by a number of well-known 
mathematicians who read it critically. Only two noted the 
misspelling of the word, and one mathematician, who took 
much pride in his abiUty to spell correctly and who was the 
author of several textbooks, admitted that he had always 
pronounced and spelled the word "frustrum." 

Other errors listed in Table XVIII are due to certain phonic 
irregularities of the English language, for example, certain 
misspellings of "assist," "certain," "aflFair," "marriage," 
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"motion," "neither," and "serious." Still other errors, 
such as, " stoped," and " improvment," are due to certain 
silent letters. In a few cases it appears that the pupil was 
not acquainted with the form of the word. Such cases prob- 
ably should not be counted as errors but rather as words un- 
known. 

Good teaching of spelling. In teaching the spelling of a 
word the child's attention should be directed to the crucial 
associations. If the word is one like "government," his 
attention should be called to the correct pronunciation. If 
it is such a word as " their," his attention should be called 
to the use of the word. To eliminate spelling errors a pupil's 
attention should be called to his particular error and he 
should be helped to remove the cause. If the cause is mis- 
pronunciation, see that he learns to pronounce the word 
correctly. If the error is due to a confusion of letters the 
pupil should be given some device to prevent this confusion. 
The following is a device which may be used tdr especially 
difficult words : — 

Par-iic-u4ar 

I frequently misspell in writing compositions but now 

I am going to learn to spell it correctly. My teacher tells me that I 

do not look at the syllables and letters closely enough. 

I am going to do it now with care. I see that the word has 

syllables. The first syllable is . The vowel of this 

syllable is , the first letter of the alphabet. The last sylla- 
ble is and the vowel is also . The word contains 

letters, the other vowels are and . Now that 



I have looked at the word carefully I am going to be very 

in spelling it. I am also going to be in pronouncing it. I 

am going to remember that the vowel in the first syllable and in 

the last syllable is an . I am not going to pronounce those 

syllables as if the vowel were e instead of . I am going to be 
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very about both spelling and pronouncing this word. I 

want it to be correct in every . 

This device is used by providing the pupil who needs in- 
struction with a printed or typewritten copy. The pupil is 
required to fill in the blank spaces correctly. This is re- 
peated until the correct associations are fixed. 

Devices for improving spelling. The following device 
serves to direct the pupil to see his errors in a wholesome 
way. It has yielded very gratifying results in the Training 
School of the Kansas State Normal: ^ 

When the spelling sentences or lists have been written 
each pupil is required (1) to mark each word, the spelling 
of which he doubts; (i) as far as possible he is encouraged to 
test the validity of his doubts by known means outside of 
the dictionary, finally checking up all doubted words by 
using the dictionary; and (3) he then writes all of the mis- 
spelled words, which he has thus detected, correctly spelled 
in separate lists; (4) at this point the pupils' papers are ex- 
changed, the teacher spelling all words and the pupils mark- 
ing those found to be misspelled on the papers; and finally 
(5) when the papers are returned to their owners the addi- 
tional misspelled words discovered should be added to their 
individual lists. 

The pupil's spelling is scored by the teacher on the basis 
of the correctness of his doubts as well as upon the number 
of words spelled correctly. In the absence of a scientific de- 
termination of the relative significance of spelling of words 
correctly and doubting correctly the same value is assigned to 

^ Lull, Herbert G., "A Plan for Developing a Spelling Consciousness"; 
in ElemerUary School Journal, vol. 17, p. 355. 
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each. The pupils are scored both for doubting words spelled 
correctly, and for not doubting words spelled incorrectly. 

Making associations automatic. Getting the pupil to 
spell a word correctly is only the first step. There must be 
attentive repetitions of the correct associations until they 
have become automatic. In this respect spelling is similar 
to arithmetic. In the teaching of the operations of arith- 
metic drill occupies a prominent place, but in the case 
of spelling our teaching has been confined primarily to 
testing pupils. Requiring pupils to write each misspelled 
word ten or twenty times is an effort to provide practice. 
Such practice is unsatisfactory. After the first writing of the 
word the pupil probably copies. Hence the repetitions are 
not attentive. 

Practice upon words which are misspelled by a majority 
of the pupils can be seciu^ed by having them recur in the 
spelling lesson from day to day. This plan provides the same 
drill for all pupils regardless of whether they misspell the 
word or not. In this respect it is unsatisfactory. 

Courtis's spelling practice tests. In order to provide each 
pupil with the practice he needs Coiu'tis has devised a series 
of practice tests in spelling similar to those for arithmetic. 
A lesson of the practice tests consists of a story with the 
words to be spelled printed in heavy-faced type. The pupil 
is directed to study these words. On the reverse side the 
story is printed with the spelling words omitted. A speci- 
men lesson follows. 
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DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Practice Tests m Spellinq 

Lesson No. i. — A Trip to a Great City 

On the Sizfh of December we left the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont to visit an uncle, who had just returned from a long voyage. 

He had acquired immense wealth by deals in leather and 
turpentine. We were glad to arrive in Chicago on the eleventh 
for we had often dreamed of this visit. But how deceiving are 
dreams. Instead of being met at the depot as we expected, we 
found we did not know a single man or woman in all the great 
crowd in the station that evening. 

We had to argue with ourselves to try to understand how any- 
one could disappoint us on such an important occasion. 

Instructions : Read the paragraphs above and study the spelling 
of the words printed in heavy type until you can fill in all the 
blanks on the other side of this sheet correctly in four minutes. 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Practice Tests in Speluno 

Lesson No. 4 — A Trip to a GrecU City 

On the of December we left the 1 

Green .of 2 

to visit an uncle, who had just re- S 

turned from a long 4 

He had acquired immense wealth by deals in 5 

and 6 

We were glad to arrive in 7 

on the for we had often 8 

dreamed of this visit. But how 

are dreams. Instead of being met at 9 

the depot as we expected, we found we did not 
know a single man or woman in all the great 

crowd in the station that 10 

We had to with ourselves 11 

to try to how anyone 12 

could us on such an 13 

occasion. 14 

Scores Number Tried Number Right 

Name Grade Room 
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Besides providing each pupil with the practice which he 
needs, and thus for individual progress, the tests have the 
added advantage of having each word appear in an appro- 
priate context. A definite time is allowed, and this has been 
chosen so that a pupil must be able to spell the words auto- 
matically when he does the test satisfactorily. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION « 

1. In what respects does the problem of measuring ability in spelling 
differ (1) from the problem of measuring ability in arithmetic and (2) 
from the problem of measuring ability in reading? 

2. Compare the method Ayres used in selecting words for his scale with 
the method used by Buckingham in selecting words for his scale. 
Which method is the better? Why? 

8. Measure the spelling ability of the pupils of your class by means of a 
timed sentence test and then dictate the test words as separate words. 
Compare the two sets of scores. 

4. Teachers frequently tell with pride that aU but two or three of their 
pupils make a "grade of 100** on a certain test. Should the fact be a 
cause for a feeling of satisfaction? Were the pupils really tested? 

5. Dictate the words for the next spelling lesson before the pupils have 
studied them. Have each pupil make a list of the words which he mis- 
spells and also of the particular misspellings which he has used. Direct 
the pupils to base their study upon these lists. 

6. How could you determine whether the method suggested in question 
5 is a good one? 

7. Construct a series of "timed sentence spelling^ tests" for the ele- 
mentary school, using suitable words from the Ayres Scale. 

8. How do the scores obtained by using Starch's Tests differ in meaning 
from the scores obtained by using a test made from the Ayres Scale? 

9. Why does a test of easy words fail to give a measure of spelling ability? 

10. Why must the relative difficulty of the words of a test be known if 
accurate measures are desired? 

11. Make a study of the ways in which your pupils misspell. Also ascer- 
tain the causes for these missp>ellings. 

12. How can you use this information in making your teaching of spelling 
more effective? 
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CHAPTER V 

HANDWRITING 

I. The Problem of Measubement in Handwriting 

Handwriting is measured in several ways. Frequently 
the teacher watches the pupil write and passes judgment on 
one or more of such factors as position, movement, and 
apparent ease of production. Many teachers examine the 
script or sx)ecimen of handwriting, seeking to discover the 
merit of the factors which enter into its production. Other 
examinations of the specimen seek to estimate the general 
merit or quality of the handwriting, ignoring those factors 
which enter into its production. These estimates are ordi- 
narily made with no specific factors in mind other than 
rather vague ideas of good appearance, beauty, legibility, a 
good business hand, and the like. These methods result in 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory measures of handwriting. 

Another method of measuring. The problem of measure- 
ment in handwriting differs fundamentally from that of any 
of the school subjects treated in the preceding chapters. 
The answer to an example or the spelling of a word is either 
right or wrong. Typical specimens of handwriting cannot 
be (lefinitely classified as either legible or illegible. Instead 
there are degrees of legibility and these cannot be easily 
defined. A specimen of handwriting which is read with 
great diflSculty, if at all, by one person, is read with con- 
siderable ease by another. Thus, legibility depends in part 
upon the reader as well as upon the form of the handwriting. 
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Many features of form, such as the size of the letters, the 
form of the letters, the spacing of words, the kind of pencil 
or pen used, and the like, aflEect legibility. Legibility con- 
cerns the reader. From the standpoint of the writer the 
speed and ease of production are the significant features. 
The problem of measurement will be treated in more detail 
under the topics of speed and of quality. 

11. Handwriting Scales 

Measuring speed. Speed is measiu'ed by requiring the 
pupil to write for a specified time under standard conditions, 
and then counting the letters written. The speed is stated 
in terms of the number of letters written in a minute, or the 
average time of writing one letter. When measuring speed 
a two or three-minute period should be allowed, taking the 
time by means of a stop-watch or the second-hand of an 
ordinary watch. Obviously the teacher should see that 
all pupils are well provided with good pen-points, ink, and 
paper, unless they use pencils, in which case there should be 
a sufficient supply of well-sharpened pencils. The directions 
to the pupils should be given with due precautions against 
misunderstanding. 

Pupils should be asked to write a suitable selection which 
they have memorized. To guard against lapses of memory, 
the pupils should be asked to repeat in concert the selection 
to be used. If convenient it is well to provide each pupil 
with a printed or typewritten copy of the selection. When 
this cannot be done the selection may be written on the 
blackboard where all can see it. The selection should contain 
no words which the pupils cannot spell readily. It is well to 
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have them practice writing the more difficult words before 
the test is begmi. Do not use material which the pupils must 
compose as they write, for this would be worthless in testing. 
The rate of writing unfamiliar material from a printed copy 
will vary with the pupil's rate of reading and so will not give 
a true measure of speed. Dictated material should be used 
only when the teacher wishes to control the speed, not 
when speed is to be measured. 

Selections for the speed tests. Different investigators 
have required pupils to write different material. Several 
have used the first line or the first stanza of the poem " Mary 
had a Uttle lamb." "" Sing a song of sixpence " has been used. 
Other sentences which have furnished copy are: "Jolly 
kings bring gifts while happy maids dance." "A quick 
brown fox jumps over the lazy dog." ^ "Then the carelessly 
dressed gentleman stepped lightly into Warren's carriage 
and held out a small card. John vanished behind the bushes 
and the carriage moved along down the driveway." ^ In the 
Cleveland Survey the first three sentences of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address were written, and Ayres has used this 
selection in the " Gettysburg Edition " of his scale. In sev- 
eral siu'veys the pupils were allowed to write any familiar 
stanza of a poem. The chief principles to bear in mind in 
selecting materials are: first, to use material in the lower 
grades which will not furnish difficulties in spelling and 
remembering; and second, to use material which will be 
uniform in all classes which are to be compared. 

^ This sentence was used in securing specimens for the Freeman Scale. 
It contains all of the letters of the alphabet. 

* These sentences were used in securing the specimens for the Thomdike 
Scale. 
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The following directions are representative of many which 
have been used with good results: — 

" Write the stanza of the poem which you have learned. When 
you have written the stanza, write it again, and keep on writing 
until I tell you to stop. Write as well as you can and as fast as 
you can. Write on one side of the paper. When you fill one 
page, use another. Place your paper in position and see that 
your pen and ink are ready. When I say * ready,' ink your 
pen and place your hand in position to write, but do not begin 
until I say, * Start.' When I say, * Stop,* all stop at once and raise 
your hands so I can see that you have stopped. Remember: 
Fast work and good work. Ready! Start! " At the end of three 
minutes, ** Stop! " 

Measuring quality ; use of scales. The "' quality '' of hand- 
writing is generally measiu'ed by means of a scale, which 
consists of a number of specimens of handwriting arranged 
in order of merit or legibility. The scales in most general 
use are the ones constructed by Thomdike ^ and by Ayres.^ 

Thomdike constructed his scale on the basis of three 
characteristics — beauty, legibility, and general merit. The 
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degree of these characteristics represented in the specimens 
of the scale was determined by the consensus of opinion of 
competent judges. Ayres constructed his scale on the basis 
of legibility alone. He defined legibility in terms of ease of 
reading. That specimen was defined as most legible which 
was read most easily. The numerical values of the speci- 
mens of the Thomdike Scale range from 4 to 18, one or 

^ Thomdike, E. L. "Handwriting"; in Teachera College Record, vol. 2, 
no. 5. (March, 1910.) 

• Ayres, L. P. A Scale for Measuring the Handwriting of School-Children. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, Bulletin no. 113.) Ayres has also constructed 
an Adult Scale and the " Gettysburg Edition." In this book the term, 
Ayres's Scale, refers to the ** Three Slant Edition" unless otherwise 
noted. 
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Quality zz. 

Quality 9* 

Quality 8. 
^"'"^cuA^ oJUttv.^ cVi^urro "Qk> AruJV^JUJbjjt . 3?>m^ 





i^U^n^^ ...^^ 

Fig. 7.- A Section of the Thobndike HANDwitrnNa Scale 

(Reduced \ in size.) Quality 9 of this scale is approximately equal to quality 40 of the 
Ay res Scale. Quality 11 is better than the Ayres 50. See table of relative values, on 
page 169. 
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Ayres Handwriting Scale 

represent the graded nature of the scale. 
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more specimens being given for each degree of quality. A 
section of the Thomdike Scale is shown in Fig. 7. 

Ayres^B Scale consists of three types of specimens, verti- 
cal, semi-slant, and full slant. Each of these three types is 
represented by eight degrees of quality to which are as- 
signed the numerical values 20, 30, 40, up to 90. In using 
this scale it must be remembered that these values are not 
the same as the per cents used in reporting "grades." A 
section of the Ayres Scale is reproduced in Fig. 8. 

Ayres^ later devised a scale from specimens of handwriting 
written by adults. Trained judges used the "Three Slant 
Edition " in selecting the specimens and in determining their 
values. This "Adult Scale" is similar to the "Three Slant 
Edition" in its general plan. Very recently (1917) Ayres 
devised a third scale, the "Gettysbiu-g Edition." This scale 
differs from the others in the following particulars. It has 
one specimen for each step. The specimens are written on 
ruled paper. The copy is the same for all specimens. In 
addition to the standardized specimens of the Scale, this 
edition has directions for securing specimens from a class 
and for scoring these specimens. It also furnishes standards 
for speed and quality of handwriting for the grades above 
the fourth. Ayres asserts that the purpose of these changes 
is "to increase the reliabiUty of measurements of hand- 
writing." 

Johnson and Stone ^ have made a scale similar in general 
plan to the Ayres and Thomdike Scales, but based on several 

^ Ayres, L. P. A Scale for Measuring the HandtorUing of Adults. (Russell 
Sage Foundation. Bulletin £ 138.) 

* Johnson, George L., and Stone, C. R. ''Measuring the Quality of 
Handwriting"; in The Elementary School Journal, February, 1916. 
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factors, including movement and a detailed analysis of 
legibility. Each specimen of the scale is accompanied by a 
legend which states its defects and merits in terms of the 
analysis appended, which includes seven factors: — letter 
formation, uniformity of slant, uniformity of alignment, 
spacing, quality of line, size, and degree of slant. 

Breed and Downs y ^ offer a handwriting scale obtained &om 
a survey of the handwriting of the public schools of Hi^- 
land Park, Michigan. The specimens collected were scored 
by using the Thomdike Scale. Specimens were then selected 
for a five-step scale for each of the following grades, 3d A, 
3d B, 4th A, 5th A and 6th A. Values are assigned to these 
steps in terms of the values on the Thomdike Scale. A 
standard for speed is given for each grade. This scale fur- 
nishes an excellent example of what may be done in the con- 
structing of a scale for local use from specimens collected 
from the schools concerned. B^ohd this the scale has 
nothing which makes it a rival of the other scales for general 
use. 

Freeman*8* Scale differs from the other scales in an im-^ 
portant respect. It is in reality five scales, one for each of 
the following characteristics of handwriting:^iformity of 
slant, uniformity of alignment, quality of line, letter forma- 
tion, and spacing!^ These five scales are now printed on one 
sheet of paper or chart, and each scale is called a division. 

^ Breed, F. S., and Downs, E. F. *' Measuring and Standardising the 
Handwriting in a School System"; in EUmerUary Sdiool Journal, vol. 17. 
(March, 1917.) 

* Freeman, F.N. The Teaching of Handwriting. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915.) Also, "An Analytical Scale for the Judging of Handwriting*'; 
in Ths Elemeniary School Journal, voL 15, p. 432. (April, 1915.) 
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This scale is very useful in the diagnosis of the handwriting 
of a pupil. 

The score card for detailed analysis. The score card re- 
presents another attack upon the problem of measurement. 
Such instruments as the Ayres and the Thomdike Scales do 
not require that the user make a detailed analysis of general 
merit or quality. The score card requires that the essential 
elements of handwriting be selected and each assigned a 
value. The score card devised by Gray ^ weights the value 
of each of the essential elements of handwriting so that the 
highest value which can be assigned to slant is 5, while 
spacing of letters may receive 18, neatness, 13, etc. (See 
Fig. 9.) The use of this score card by teachers in their 
grading of handwriting would imdoubtedly tend to direct 
their attention to the individual needs of the pupils. So far 
there is no evidence to show that the use of the score card 
will result in more accurate measures than the use of any 
one of the scales. Some claim that the elements of hand- 
writing have not been correctly evaluated. However, it 
has the advantage that its use trains the user in the analysis 
of handwriting. Gray well defends the device by saying 
that agricultiu'ists have long used such score cards to seciu'e 
very satisfactory and accurate results in judging grain and 
Uve stock. 

The scales classified as to use. The instruments for 
measuring quality of handwriting may be classified ac- 
cording to their use into two groups. The Thomdike, 
Ayres, Johnson-Stone, and Breed-Downs Scales are used 

* Gray, C. Truman. A Score Card for the Measurement of Handn 
torUing, (Bulletin of the University of Texas, no. 37, July, 1915.) 
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to measure general quality as a unit. The Freeman Charts 
and Gray Score Card are used to analyze general quality 
into its factors. Each factor may be measured and the . 
values placed on the several factors may be added together 
to furnish a general measure. There is no evidence that 
such a general measure is any more accurate than one 
which is more easily seemed by means of one of the gen- 
eral scales. Hence it is probable that the first group of .' 
scales will remain in use where general measurement or sur- 
veys are desired, and that the Freeman Charts and Gray 
Score Card will be used for what we shall call diagnostic • 
measurement. 

Metbods of using scales. The quality of a specimen of . 
handwriting is measured by comparing it with the speci- . 
mens which compose the scale. Its value is the scale value . 
of the specimen of the scale which it most nearly resem- , 
bles. Several methods of comparing specimens with a scale 
are in vogue. When a teacher works independently the 
best method is the sorting method described by Ayres,^ as 
follows: — 

The scorer sorts into separate piles all of the papers to be rated, 
putting in one pile those which he judges to be of quality 20, in 
another, those which he judges to be of quality 30, and so on for 
all of the different qualities. He then carefully compares all of 
the papers in each pile with each other and with the samples of 
that value reproduced on the scale, so as to make sure that he has 
not included in the pile any samples that might more justly be 
assigned to the next higher or lower piles. 

Another method, which requires less time, but does not 
secure as good results as the sorting method, is the ascend- 

* Ayres, L. P. A Scale for Measuring the Qtudity of HandtcriUng of 
AduUs. (Russell Sage Foundation, Bulletin E 138, p. 9.) 
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ing-descending method. This requires that the specimen 
being examined be moved from the lowest step on the scale 
toward the higher steps until the judge decides the specimen 
on the scale to be superior to the specimen in hand. Then, 
beginning at the upper end of the scale, the specimen must 
be compared with the steps of the scale until the judge de- 
cides the specimen on the scale to be inferior to the one in 
hand. The specimen in hand then receives the rating rep- 
resented by the point midway between the step of the 
scale reached in the ascending and the step reached in the 
descending series of comparisons. For example, working 
upwards on the Ayres Scale the judge stops at 70 and 
working downwards at 60. The specimen in hand would 
then be rated 65. 

This method may be varied by rating all of the specimens 
of a class by working up the scale, recording the judgments 
on the back of the specimens rated. Next, rate all the speci- 
mens working down the scale, and record the judgments on 
the face of the specimens. Finally, the judge goes over the 
specimens and establishes the midway point for each speci- 
men as the true rating. 

Whenever three or more persons can work together in 
scoring specimens the results may be expected to be more 
satisfactory than those secured by independent work. All 
the members of the group should examine the specimen of 
writing and confer concerning the rating it should receive. 
A majority of the group must agree before a score is as- 
signed to the specimen. 

A method which will require more time, but one which 
will seciu'e more accurate results than the methods described 
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above, is one in which a group of three or more persons score 
the specimens independently, using the sorting method. 
Then the scores assigned by all of the judges to a speci- 
men are averaged and the result taken as the true score 
for that specimen. The accuracy of the resulting scores 
will increase with the size of the group of judges. All 
of these methods may be used with either the Ayres or 
Thomdike Scales, and with modifications with the other 
scales. 

The results of a number of investigations have shown that 
careful training in a relatively poor method of using a scale 
will produce a marked improvement in the accuracy of the 
scores. It should follow that careful training in the use of the 
sorting and group methods would produce highly accurate 
results. 

Measurement for diagnosis. In using Gray's Score Card 
Imd the Freeman Scale, measures of each of the several 
factors concerned in a pupil's handwriting are secured. A 
record of successive measurements show the progress or de- 
cline in the general quality of the pupil's writing, and thus 
furnish a basis for class marks. But far more important, it 
will show just which abilities have not been suflSciently 
improved. These abilities will then be the points of attack 
for the teacher and pupil in their subsequent work. For 
example, a record as shown on the Gray Score Card might 
indicate that a pupil's handwriting was suffering chiefly 
because of poor letter formation. A closer inspection would 
show that letter formation was very often defective in two 
items, letters not closed and parts omitted. Such diagnosis 
reveals a definite problem for the teacher. 
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Use of the score card. The score card (see page 155) may 
be used for a pupil, or a dass. If it is used for a pupil, 
the numerals along the top may be taken to indicate weeks, 
months, or other intervals. In the colunm imder the nu- 
meral 1 the first scores of a pupil's handwriting should be 
entered. A month later a second series of scores should 
be entered in the colunm headed by the numeral 2. The 
next month another series of scores should be entered un- 
der numeral 3, and so on. At the close of a term there will 
appear a very useful record of the child's experience in the 
learning of handwriting. This use of the score card Gray 
calls a clinical study. 

If the card is used for a class, the numerals at the head of 
the columns stand for the specimens written by the several 
pupils of the class. The totals at the bottom will furnish an 
interesting comparison of the abiUty of the pupils. Each 
pupil knowing his number can tell how he stands in rela- 
tion to the other members of the class. If a new score card 
is posted each month, a pupil may see whether he is gaining 
or losing in his position in the class. If he is losing, he will 
be inclined to seek the reason. He may see that his neatness 
has a low score. This furnishes a strong incentive for work 
to improve in neatness. Teachers and supervisors might 
compare their records. The use of the card may be varied 
by training pupils to score their own or others' handwrit- 
ing, or by one teacher calling on another teacher to score 
the handwriting of her pupils. 

The individual record card shown in Fig. 10 is a very 
simple form of a score card designed to be used with the 
Freeman Scale. 
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Fig. 10. Individual Record Cabd, Fbeeman Scalb 



The Freeman Scale.^ The first of the five divisions of the 
Freeman Scale represents three degrees of uniformity of 
slant. In using this division, as in using the next division, 
judgments will be made more easily if a slant and alignment 
gauge is used.^ The second division represents uniformity 
of aUgnment. The user must be careful to note that letters 
which are close together show deviations in aUgnment more 
prominently than letters written farther apart. 

^ Described more fuUy by Freeman in Ti^acAinjjro/ffaruftm^tn^. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914.) 

' Freeman, F. N. The Teaching of HandtDrUing, p. 151. The slant gauge 
consists of three rows of parallel lines. The lines in one row are vertical 
and in each of the other rows the lines are set at a uniform slant. The align- 
ment gauge consists of one straight line four or five inches long. These 
lines may be drawn on transparent paper and placed over a specimen of 
handwriting to assist in determining the deviations from uniformity in 
slant and alignment. 
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The third division shows the quality of line or stroke. 
A reading-glass will aid in judging with this division. The 
fourth division is intended to measure letter formation. 
Freeman describes eight illegible forms of letters which 
should be counted as errors. Two principles should control 
here: first, whatever slant or type of script the pupil may 
use, consistency to that choice should be maintained; and 
second, no letter should vary from its recognized form so 
much as to be easily mistaken for another letter. The fifth 
division shows different kinds of spacing. Letters may be 
crowded or spread too far. The same applies to words. 

In each division the three degrees of excellence are given 
scores of 1, 3, and 5 respectively. The intermediate values 
of 2 and 4 may also be used. If the old edition of the scale 
is used, the scores assigned to the specimens of letter forma- 
tion are 2, 6, and 10. Freeman suggests that the specimens 
be scored by using the score for letter formation as placed 
on the new edition of the chart, and then doubling these 
scores in making up the total score. 

Using tlie Freeman Scale. This scale may be used for 
measiu'ing specimens from all members of a class, but fre- 
quently it is used to measure specimens written by those 
ranking conspicuously below the average abiUty or below 
the standard ability of the class. This needy group of 
pupils may be selected by the teacher's unaided judgment, 
but preferably by the use of theThorndike or Ayres Scales. 

Freeman ^ has recently issued the following suggestion 
for using his scale: — 

^ Freeman, F. N. Experimental Educaiion, p. 86. (Houghton MifBin 
Company, 1916.) 
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The specimen to be judged is graded according to ei^ category 
separately and given the rank of the specimen in the chart with 
which it most nearly corresponds in each case. The total rank is 
calculated by summing up the five individual ranks. Thus, if 
letter formation is given double value, the lowest possible rank is 6 
and the highest possible rank is 30 (5 + 5 + 5+10 + 5), and 
the range is 24. 

Several precautions are to be observed in making the judgments. 
The value of the method rests upon the fact that different features 
of the writing are singled out, one at a time, and graded by being 
given a rank in one of only three steps. The differences between 
the steps are marked, and the ease of placing a specimen should be 
correspondingly easy. 

This method implies, however, that 

(1) The attention is fixed on only one characteristic at a time. 

(2) The judgment on one point be not allowed to influence the 
judgment on the other point. 

(3) The same fault be cpimted only once. 

(4) General impressions be disregarded. 

The scores secured by means of the Freeman Scale should 
be saved to furnish a means of evaluating the results secured 
from instruction. The scores may be recorded on the speci- 
men, or better on an individual record card, such as shown 
in Fig. 10. The latter will be more convenient when the 
teacher wishes to examine a series of scores recorded at 
intervals over a term of several months. 

III. The Reliability of Measures and Scales 

Rate and quality contrasted. The measure of a pupil's 
rate of writing in terms of the number of letters written per 
minute is definite. It is an accurate measure of the rate at 
which the pupil wrote when the specimen was secured. It is a 
true measure of the pupil's normal rate of writing unless 
the pupil wrote slower or more rapidly than he is accustomed 
to write. Thus in securing specimens care should be taken 
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to have the pupils write as nearly at their normal rate as 
possible. 

If we cannot be sure that pupils are writing at their nor- 
mal speed, we can at least use the standardized instructions 
for collecting specimens of handwriting. This will insure 
that the speed at which the pupils write is influenced by the 
instructions given to them in the same degree as the speed 
was influenced in establishing the standard. The importance 
of this safeguard can easily be established if pupils be 
directed to write a copy as rapidly as they can .write it for 
one minute and after an interval be again asked to write the 
same copy as well as they can. There will in almost every 
case be a wide difference in the rates at which they write. 

The measurement of quality is different. Some teachers 
are skeptical of the measures of the quality of handwriting 
because they believe the scales have not been accurately 
constructed. It is easy for any teacher to criticize the scales, 
but it is very difficult for even an expert to improve on them. 
The construction of a perfect handwriting scale is a task 
which we must leave to the expert. Meanwhile we shall do 
well if we make full use of the available instruments. Other 
teachers are willing to accept the construction of the scales 
but doubt the accuracy of the scores obtained by using 
them. These may be answered by the work of Kelly, ^ 
Lewis,2 and Gray,' who have shown that with equal train- 

1 Kelly, F. J. Teacherf Marks, pp. 99-108. (Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, no. 66, 1914.) 

' Lewis, £. E. "The Present Standard of Handwriting in Iowa Nohnal 
Training High Schools"; in School Administration and Supervision, vol. 1, 
no. 10, pp. 66S-71. (December, 1915.) 

' Gray, C. T. "The Training of Judgment in the Use of the Ayres 
Scale for Handwriting"; in Journal of EducaUonal * Psychology , Febru- 
ary, 1915, p. 85. 
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ing in the usual per cent method of grading and in meas- 
uring with the aid of a scale, the results of the latter method 
are more accurate. Lewis asserts that the use of a scale re- 
duces the variation almost one half over the ordinary per 
cent method. Kelly makes this significant statement: 
" Teachers have reduced the variability shown in the per 
cent method by practice at the expense of the children, 
while they have at the same time decreased their capacity 
for effective use of the standard scale." 

Accuracy of the scores. The accuracy of scores may be 
considered in either or both of two ways. If one person 
scores a set of specimens and then, after an interval, scores 
them again, his scores may be judged to be accurate or 
inaccurate as they agree or disagree. This lack of agree- 
ment is called individual agreement or individual varia- 
tion. Again several persons may score the same set of spec- 
imens, working independently. When their several scores 
for the same specimen are compared the amount of their 
agreement is called the group agreement or group variation. 

Several investigators ^ have attacked the question of the 
accuracy of the scores secured by the use of the scales and 
have found that there is a wide variation in the scores 

^ Breed, F. S., and Gulp, Vernon. " An Application and Critique of 
the Ayres Handwriting Scale"; in School and Society, vol. 2, pp. 86-47. 
(October, 1915.) 

Manuel, H. T. ** The Use of an Objective Scale for Grading Handwriting " ; 
in The Elementary School Journal, vol. 15, no. 5f p. 269. (January, 1915.) 

King, Irving, and Johnson, Harry. "The Writing Abilities of the Ele- 
mentary and Grammar School Pupils of a City School System Measured 
by the Ayres Scale"; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 3, pp. 
514-^20. 

Harvey, Nathan A. "The Use of Handwriting Scales"; in The Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster, October, 1916, p. 361. 
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when several judges score the same specimens. These re- 
sults appear discouraging, but it is significant that these 
investigators do not condemn the use of the scales as their 
results would seem to warrant. On the contrary, there ap- 
pears a faith that scales will be used successfully in the 
future. This is a confession that the results secured have a 
Umited application. 

Training in using the scales. The teacher's ability to 
make comparisons depends on technique and training. The 
technique for using scales has been described und^ the cap- 
tion of " Methods of Using the Scales." It is significant that 
none of the investigators referred to used what seems to 
be the best technique in rating specimens of handwriting. 
Neither did they use well-trained judges. The two must 
go together. A teacher might make inaccurate comparisons 
while using a good method, if poorly trained in that method. 
The most accurate results will follow from the teacher using 
the best method after being well trained in the use of that 
method. Furthermore, there are several methods of train- 
ing. 

Thomdike ^ has proposed a method of training judges in 
the use of the handwriting scale. He furnishes fifty speci- 
mens of handwriting whose value has been determined. 
The teacher scores each specimen, without referring to its 
true value. She then compares her score with the true value 
and notes her error. This is done with each of the fifty speci- 
mens. After scoring the fifty specimens once, they are to 
be taken up in random order and all scored again as before. 



^ Thomdike, E. L. ''Teacher's Estimates of Specimens of Handwriting 
in Teachers College Record, November, 1914. 
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Each time th^ are scored there will be some gain in the ac- 
cwacy of the scores. Hurt ^ found that three weeks of this 
training enabled seventeen of twenty-one judges to bring 
their individual variation within usable limits. 

Hurt carefully tested the effects of several methods of 
training in the use of the Thomdike scale. He has shown 
that individual independent practice in the use of the scale 
reduces the individual variation of several ratings of one 
set of specimens. It was also shown that after two groups 
of judges had had several weeks of practice, the group which 
practiced two weeks longer succeeded in still fiu*ther re- 
ducing their individual variation or variations with their 
own previous ratings. It seems probable that an individual 
can make his ratings more consistent by a long period of 
independent practice. But such consistency may not make 
one judge's ratings agree any better with the ratings of 
other judges if other judges are not equally well trained. 

Hurt used another method of training judges: One group 
of five judges had practice with informal instruction in the 
use of the scale for one* month. The alverage of a small 
group of scores was taken as the true measure of a specimen. 
These judges rated the specimens independently, but con- 
ferred between ratings. These conferences and the in- 
struction given were directed towards the reduction of 
group variation, hence they did not tend to make a judge 
any more consistent with his own previous ratings. Neither 
did the training have a lasting effect. Some judges ac- 
quired a greater proficiency in the use of the scale than others. 

^ Hurt, A. O. A Study of the Reliabtlity of the Thomdike HandtoriHng 
Scale, (An unpublished Master Thesb, University of Missouri.) 
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This method of trainmg appears to be of doubtful value for 
the teacher. 

Gray ^ tested the eflFect of practice with instruction in the 
use of the Ayres Scale. He gave three judges careful in- 
struction and practice for twenty weeks. At the end of ten 
weeks the group variation was a little more than half of 
what it was the first week. The twentieth week found their 
variation reduced to one seventh of the first week's varia- 
tion. Gray says: — 

Accuracy in grading writing by a scale may be produced by 
careful training in the use of the scale. In the past the assumption 
has been made that ability to grade expertly in a subject came with 
an expert knowledge of the subject. While the experiment does 
not disprove this assumption, it indicates clearly that another 
avenue of approach to such expert ability is through a period of 
careful training. This implies that grading may be considered a 
field more or less by itself, and gives a glimpse of a type of work 
in education whose chief interest is the accurate use qf units qf mea^- 
urement.* 

Relative values of the different scales. In comparing the 
Thomdike and Ayres Scales for the reliabiUty of scores se- 
cured, Pinter ' finds the Thorndike Scale superior, Starch 
finds their reliability to be about equal, and Freeman asserts 
that the Ayres Scale is slightly more reliable. Johnson^ found 
the Thomdike Scale to be better for use in the second and 
third and possibly in the fourth grades, but considered the 

• 

* Gray, C. T. "The Training of Judgment in the Use of the Ayres Scale 
of Handwriting'*; in Journal of Educational Psychology , February, 1915, 
p. 85. 

^ Italics ours. 

' Pinter, R. "A Comparison of the Ayres and Thomdike Handwriting 
Scales"; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 5, pp. 525-31. (No- 
vember, 1914.) 

* Johnson, Joseph Henry. *' A Comparison of the Ayres and Thomdike 
Handwriting Scales"; in North Carolina High S(^ol BulleUn, vol. 7, pp. 
170-73. (October, 19^16.) 
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Ayres Scale more reliable for use in the grades above the 
fourth. Freeman ^ finds that his analytical scale secures 
results which are more reliable than the Ayres Scale. These 
studies are not and do not assume to be conclusive. So it 
seems fair to conclude that about the same variability may 
be expected in the use of these three scales. 

IV. Standabd Soobes 

Freeman's proposed standards. After measuring the hand- 
writing of a class and thus learning how well the pupils 
write, the teacher very naturally wishes to know how well 
they should be expected to write. Several sets of standards 
of attainment are available to answer this demand. These 
standards are given in terms of median speed of production 
and median quality. To compare the scores of a class with 
these standard scores the teacher will need to find the median 
of that class. 

Freeman ^ proposed the standards given in Table XIX. 
The medians for speed are expressed in terms of the number 
of letters written in one minute. The medians for quality 
are given in terms ot the Ayres Scale. 

Table XIX. Standabds proposed by Freeman 





School ffrades 




11 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Quality 

Speed 


44 

36 


47 
48 


50 
56 


55 
65 


59 

72 


64 
80 


70 
90 







^ Freeman, F. N. Experimental EdttcaUon, p. 92. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1916.) 

• Freeman^ F. N. In the Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of EducaHoti, part i, chap. v. 
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To make these standards for quality intelligible to those 
who have scores secured by the use of the Freeman or Thorn- 
dike Scales, these standards are translated into terms of 
the latter scales in Table XX. 

Table XX. Relative Value of Scores on Three Different 

Scales^ 





School grades 




11 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Ayres 

Freeman 

Thomdike .... 


44 

17.9 
9.36 


47 
18.4 
9.75 


50 
19 
10.13 


65 
20 
10.76 


59 

20.8 

11.34 


64 
22 
11.89 


70 
23 
12.66 



Table XIX would read thus: A second-grade class should 
have a median score for speed of 36 letters per minute, and 
a median score for quality of 44, when scored by the Ayres 
Scale. Table XX reads, for quality alone, thus: A second- 
grade class should have a median score of 44 when scored 
by the Ayres Scale, 17.9 when scored by the Freeman Scale» 
and 9.36 when scored by the Thomdike Scale. 

In the " Gettysburg Edition " of his Scale, Ayres has given 
standards in the form of distributions of scores for the sev- 
eral grades. These distributions show what we may expect 

^ The scores for the Freeman Scale are taken from graphs and tables 
given in his The Teaching of Handwriting. The scores for the Thomdike 
Scale are taken from The Measurement of Effi4siency in Reading, Writ' 
ing. Spelling, and English, (D. Starch, Madison, Wisconsin, 1914.) For 
other comparisons, see "Comparable Measures of Handwriting," by L. 
S. Sackett, in School and Society, October 21, 1916; Joseph Henry John- 
son, " A Comparison of the Ayres and Thomdike Handwriting Scales"; 
in North Carolina High School BvUetin, 7: 170-73. October, 1916. The 
comparisons given in these tables may not be statistically accurate, but 
are as accurate as the present status of measurement demands. 
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to find, but they do not necessarily show what we should 
find in an eflScient school system. Adherence to the doctrine 
that the average of present practice constitutes a standard 
will not carry us far in improvement. Table XXI shows the 
averages which Ayres gives for the "Gettysburg Edition." 

Table XXI. Standard Scores for the "Gettysburg 

Edition " 



Quality 
Speed. . 



Chradea 


II 


/// 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


38 
32 


42 
44 


46 
56 


50 
64 


54 
70 


58 
76 



VIII 



62 
80 



What these standards represent. Standards of attain- 
ment are determined by two considerations: first, they must 
be attainable by pupils under ordinary school conditions, 
and without the expenditure of an unreasonable amount 
of time and effort; second, they should be high enough to 
assure that the pupil will have sufficient skill in writing to 
meet the demands which will be made upon him. These con- 
siderations are emphasized by the facts that only a limited 
amount of time is available for the teaching of handwriting 
in the ordinary school, and that after practice has progressed 
for a time it does not bring as large returns as it did in its 
initial period. 

The first of these considerations has been met by examining 
the handwriting of thousands of children, gathered from all 
parts of our country. Freeman used the results of the scoring 
of about five thousand specimens from each of the seven 
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grades. These specimens were selected from a larger nmnber 
of specimens which were collected in fifty-six large cities 
of the United States. He fomid that the average of the 
scores of the upper half of these specimens gave scores for 
speed and quaUty which are approximately the standards 
he proposes. In checking up the second consideration, Free- 
man investigated the demands which are made upon those 
who are employed in several large conmiercial houses. The 
returns from this investigation, together with the results of 
the other investigation, indicated that the standards as pro- 
posed are but Uttle more than the minimum essentials. 
Moreover, Freeman estimates on good evidence that these 
standards can be attained with an expenditure of not over 
seventy-five minutes a week. 

Other evidence as to standards. Table XXII and Table 
XXin give the results of a number of widely-scattered 



Table XXH. Median Scores found (Speed) 



Cleveland ^ 

Iowa schools > 

Starches Standards* . 

Kansas Medians * 

Fifty-six cities* 

Freeman's Standards 







School OradM 






n 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


• • 


• • 


• • 


60 


70 


76 


80 


39.2 


49.2 


61.9 


66.6 


72.6 


75 


76.5 


31 


38 


47 


57 


65 


75 


83 


32 


35 


61 


61 


67 


71 


73 


30.6 


43.8 


61.2 


69.1 


62.8 


67.9 


73 


36 


48 


66 


65 


72 


80 


90 



S a C ^ 

©"ft «e <e 



26,387 

28,000 

4,740 

6,000 



1 Judd, Charles H. Meaauring the Work ctf the PiMic School*. (Report, Survey Commitlee 
on the Cleveland Foundation, 1916.) 

' Ashbaugh, E. J. Handwriting qf Iowa School Children, (Univerdty of Iowa, Extension 
Division, Bulletin no. 15, March, 1916.) 

* Starch, D. The Meagurement qf Efficiency in Reading^ Writingt Spdling^ and English, 
(University of Wisconsin, 1914.) 

* DeVoss, J. C. Second Anntutl Report of Bureau of EdueaUorud Meaturements and Stand- 
arde. (Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.) 

* Freeman, F. N. Fourteenth Yearbo<^ qfUu National Society for the Study of EdueatUm, 
parti. (1915.) 
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Table XXIIL Median Scores found (Quauty) 



Gleyeland i 

Iowa* 

Starch's Standards *. . 
Kansas Medians *.. ., 

Fifty-six cities • 

Freeman's Standards 

(Ayrek' Scale) 
Salt Lake City • 

Butte, Montana ^ 

Southiugton, Conn.*.. 
Connersville, Ind.*. .. 
Freeman's ^atidards 
(Thomdike's Scale) 







School Gradei 








III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Scale 
used 


m • 


m • 


45 


48 


60 


56 


Ayres 


39.8 


44.5 


49.1 


62.3 


57 


61 




33. 


37 


43 


47 


53 


57 




47 


60 


53 


60 


64 


70 




42 


45.8 


60.5 


64.5 


58.9 


62.8 




47 


50 


55 


59 


64 


70 




9.2 


10.7 


11. 1 


11.3 


12.2 


12.8 


Thorn- 
dike 


8 


8.8 


8.9 


11.6 


11.2 


12.1 


n 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


10 


• • 


it 


10.3 


10 


10.3 


11.7 


11.7 


11 


11 


9.75 


10.13 


10.76 


11.34 


11.89 


12.66 





1^8 

g ^ V 

PI'S 



25,387 

28,000 

4,740 

6,000 

34,000 



2,600 
1,400 
1,200 



1 Judd, Charles H. Metuuring the Work qf the Public Schoole, (Report, Survey Com- 
mittee of the Qeveland Foundation, 1916.) 

* Ashbaugh, E. J. Handwriting qf Iowa School CkUdren, (Univenity of Iowa, Exten- 
sion Dtvuion, Bulletin no. 15, March, 1916.) 

* Starch, D. The Meaeuremeni qf SMciency in Beading, Writing, SpeUing,4ind English. 
(Univenity of WiaconMn, 1914.) 

* DeVoss, J. C. Second Annual Report qf Bureau qf Educational Measurements and 
Standards, (Ka n sas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.) 

* Weeman, F. N. Fourteenth Yearbook qf Ute National Soeietff for (he Study qf Edue(k' 
Hon, part i. (1915.) Revised medians are given in the Sixteenth Yearbook qf the National 
Society for the Study qf Education, peat I. (1916.) 

* Report qfa Survey qfthe Schools qfSaU Lake City, Utah, (1915.) 

' Report qf a Survey qfthe Schools qf ButU, Mont., chap. iv. (1914.) 
S V^tham, E. C. ** All the Elements of Handwriting Measured'* ; in Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, vol. i, pp. 81S-94. (May, 1915.) 

* Wilson, G. M. **The Handwriting of School Children" ; in Elementary School Teacher^ 
Yol. 6, pp. 540-43. (1911.) 



investigations, and show the median scores found in these 
different places. The Freeman standards are inserted in 
each table for comparison. The figures in the columns at 
the extreme right show the total number of specimens 
rated in each investigation. A comparison of the results 
shown in these tables with the standards proposed by Free- 
man (Table XIX), shows that the standards are higher 
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in most of the cases. This, together with other evidence, 
points toward a possible modification of the standards set 
by Freeman. 

Standards required for work. Ayres ^ and Ashbaugh ^ 
have drawn certain conclusions from the requirements in 
handwriting which are set up by the examiners of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission of New York City. 
Ashbaugh quotes a letter from the Acting Director of the 
conmiission as follows: — 

I find that the Municipal Civil Service Conmiission of New 
York ordinarily uses the standard of 70 per cent as a passing 
grade in handwriting, but for positions where handwriting is a 
special requirement the standard is sometimes set at 75 per cent. 

Ayres has shown that the ratings of 70 per cent and 
75 per cent, as given by the commission, correspond respec- 
tively to scores of 40 and 50 on the Ayres Scale. Since this 
commission recommends many persons who cannot write 
better than the 40 specimen of the Ayres Scale, and recom- 
mends others who write only as well as the 50 specimen, 
for positions where handwriting is a special requirement, 
it would follow that an ability to write as well as 50 on the 
Ayres Scale woiild be sufficient for all the demands which 
many pupils will meet. 

There is another obvious demand on the pupil's ability 
to write. This is the demand made by the high schools and 
colleges. We have but little data on this point, but many 
come to high schools unable to write rapidly enough for the 

* Ayres, L. P. A Scale for Measuring the Quality of HandvjriHng of 
Adults. (Russell Sage Foundation, Bulletin £ 138.) 

' Ashbaugh, Ernest J. Handwriting of Iowa School Children, (Bulletin 
of the University of Iowa, March 1, 1916.) 
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demands placed upon them. They then often sacrifice the 
quaUty of their handwriting for the sake of greater speed. 
Lewis ^ examined the handwriting of 1760 third- and 
fourth-year students of 166 Iowa Normal Training High 
Schools. He found their median score for quaUty to be 59.1 
on the Ayres Scale, with a range from 34 to 89. Fifty per cent 
of the scores fell between 53.6 and 64.3. The average speed of 
their handwriting was 90 letters per minute. Thus they rank 
with the seventh-grade standard for quality, and the eighth- 
grade standard for speed. Comparing their scores with those 
of many eighth-grade children, as shown in Tables XXII 
and XXIII, these high-school pupils write from ten to fifteen 
letters per minute faster, but no better than the average 
eighth-grade pupil. These data bear out the statement that 
the higher schools require greater speed of handwriting than 
the training of the elementary schools have furnished. 

V. The Teaching Situation revealed 

The point of view which arises when we measure hand- 
writing and set up standards such as those proposed brings 
out the significance of certain teaching situations. First, 
it is apparent that handwriting is a very complex abihty; 
second, the teacher of handwriting must see her problem in 
terms of individuals and not in terms of classes; and, third, 
these individuals will differ widely in their abiUties, in their 
consequent needs, and in other respects. A brief considera- 
tion of these points will make their significance apparent. 

^ Lewis, E. E. "The Present Standard of Handwriting in Iowa Normal 
Training High Schools"; in Educational Administration and Supervision, 
vol. 1, pp. 663-71. (December, 1916.) 
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Handwriting a complex ability. The complexity of hand- 
writing ability is seen from two points of view. If we watch 
the pupil write we see that there are several factors called 
position, movement, ease of production, etc., and that 
each of these is reducible to other more elemental factors 
which are specific muscular adjustments with their attendant 
conscious processes. When we examine a specimen of hand- 
writing a similar complexity is apparent. Legibihty, quality, 
and speed of production are not simple, but complex. Each 
in turn may be analyzed into factors which are finally depen- 
dent on muscular adjustments and conscious processes, 
similar to or identical with those reached by analysis from 
the former point of view. The muscular adjustment, with 
its attendant conscious process which results from either 
analysis, constitutes a specific habit or specific abiUty which 
must be the point of attack for the teacher. 

An individual rather than a class problem. The children 
which the teacher has before her are not grouped on the 
basis of their needs in handwriting, but for other adminis- 
trative and economic reasons. When the needs of a class are 
analyzed it is found that each individual has an unique 
equipment of special abilities. Two individuals may receive 
the same mark or score on their specimen of handwriting, 
but one specimen may show the need of training along one 
line of abilities and the other show the need of training of 
another set of abilities. Hence a general prescription of 
drills for a class must be very wasteful, since some mem- 
bers will inevitably be fixing habits which are undesirable^ 
and failing to develop the abiUties which they need. The 
teacher has the problem of prescribing those exercises and 
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engendering those ideas of form which are needed by each 
individual. 

Children differ widely in abilities and needs. Not only 
will children differ in their individual equipments of specific 
abilities, but they will differ in their manner of responding to 
instruction and in their rate of developing through practice. 
This makes it necessary for a teacher to have not one but 
several remedies for each shortcoming which is encoun- 
tered. It also makes it inevitable that after a term of prac- 
tice and instruction, pupils will still be found to vary widely 
in their ability to write. Since this is inevitable and due to 
a characteristic of human natiu^, the teacher should not 
seek to seciu^ uniformity of abiUties. But the teacher should 
be concerned that the majority of the class shall have passed 
a certain milestone in their development, and that every 
individual not suffering under an unavoidable handicap 
should make some advance in his ability to write. 

Plotting scores, and reading their meaning. The scores 
secured by measuring the handwriting of a class can be 
made to reveal valuable information for the teacher. Figs. 
11, 12, and 13 show typical' conditions. These figures show 
the distributions of scores in speed and accuracy for three 
classes. Fig. 11 represents the distribution of scores for 
a third-grade class. The numerals along the bottom of the 
figure denote quality on the Ayres Scale, and speed in terms 
of letters written in one minute. The numerals along the 
side indicate the number of pupils. A perpendicular solid 
line shows the location of the median for the class, and a 
perpendicular broken line shows the location of the stand- 
ard for that grade. This same general explanation will fit 
Figs, n and 13. 
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Of the conditions revealed in these figures, four types are 
significant for the teacher. These are low class-medians, a 
wide range of scores, low scores for individual pupils, and 
high scores for individual pupils. Low class-medians and 
low individual scores refer to median and individual scores 
which are lower than the proposed standards for the 
grades under consideration. High individual scores are 
probably not significant until they are higher than the 
standard for the eighth grade. A wide range of scores means 
that the pupils have not all profited equally by the instruc- 
tion received. When the range is very wide it means that 
some pupils are either defective or suffering from neglect. 

The scores for the third and fourth grades which are given 
in Figs. 11 and 12 show that the class-medians are low with 
the exception of the median for speed in Fig. IS. Assum- 
ing that the pupils should make a fairly steady development 
in their skill in handwriting from the second through the 
eighth grade, these low medians mean that the pupils in 
these classes are a year or more behind in their develop- 
ment. Either they must make very rapid progress in some 
one or more years, or they will leave the elementary school 
inadequately equipped in handwriting. When the class- 
medians are as near tx) the standards as those shown in 
the graph for the fifth-grade class, it is probable that the 
class can, by a Uttle extra effort, reach the standard in a 
short time. 

The graph for the scores in speed for the third-grade 
class, and both graphs for the fourth-grade class, show wide 
ranges of scores. The range of the speed scores for the fourth 
grade is obviously most unsatisfactory. Li this case more 
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than a third of the class have scores as high as the standard 
for the seventh grade, and nearly as many have scores as 
low as the second-grade standard. This evidence suggests 
that the instruction in handwriting has had practically no 
eflFect on the speed of handwriting of some pupils, while other 
pupils in the class have learned to write at more than stand- 
ard speed. If the instruction is given with a definite aim in 
view and is eflFective, the class will not show such distribu- 
tion as that of the fourth-grade class. In such cases as 
those revealed by wide distributions of scores the examina^ 
tion of individual scores will suggest the remedy. 

When individual scores are examined several classes of 
individuals will be discovered. Some will have scores up 
to the standards in both speed and quality. These individ- 
uals need give the teacher no concern, unless there may be 
some who have very high scores in both speed and quality. 
These may be excused from further driU in handwriting if 
this time can be used for other activities.^ The remaining 
pupils are those haying low scores in speed and high scores 
in quaUty, those having low scores in quality and high scores 
in speed, and those having low scores in both speed and 
quality. All of the pupils included under these three heads 
need special attention in the form of diagnostic measure- 
ment, as described above, and such instruction as is re- 
quired to meet the needs revealed by this diagnosis. 

Successive measurements to reveal progress. Successive 
measurements will reveal the progress which has been made 
by a class during a given period. Table XXIV shows the prog- 

1 See Freeman, F. N. "Handwriting"; in SixieerUh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Sttidy of Edtusation, part 1. 
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ress made by eadi of five classes in one city system. Speed 
is given in letters per minute, and quality in scores on the 
Ayres Scale. These classes were measured in September, in 
November, and in January. The gain is shown at the bot- 
tom of each column. The fifth grade shows a type of prog- 
ress in which there is a considerable gain in both speed and 
quality during each interval, the last scores bdng approxi- 
mately up to the standards. Tlie sixth grade shows another 
type of gain in which the first interval gave a considerable 
gain in quality with but little gain in speed. The second 
interval showed a loss in quality but a marked progress In 
speed. 
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Meeting the situation revealed. The measurement of the 
ability of pupils to write reveals situations which demand 
that the teacher be resourceful in finding methods and devices 
which will remedy the 'shortcomings which have been shown 
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to exist. These methods and devices should be selected in 
the light of facts which have been established by investi- 
gations of the learning process,^ as it occurs in learning to 
write. 

Systems of penmanship. There are not sufficient data 
from comparative studies of different penmanship systems 
to establish any single system as superior to others in its 
effectiveness to secure results in terms of speed and quaUty 
of handwriting. 

Movement in handwriting. Graves ^ describes three kinds 
of movement: first, finger movement; second, "arm move- 
ment " in which there is some movement of the fingers and 
considerable movement of the arms; and, third, free-arm 
movement, in which "the respective movements of the 
fingers and of the arm are proportionally equal in amount." 
Of these three types of movement Graves concludes that 
arm movement seems to give greater speed. Nutt ' does not 
find this to be so. Since Nutt secured a positive result of 
no correlation between speed and movement, and since 
his measuring devices and methods were more objective than 
those used by Graves, it seems safe to conclude that move- 
ment does not influence speed in writing for a short time. 
The apparent greater ease of production of arm or muscular 

^ No attempt is made to review or to criticize the material which appears 
in nmnerous manuals of handwriting. Much excellent material which ap- 
pears in The Teaching of HandiorUing, by Freeman, is not even mention^, 
because of lack of space. The difficulty of confining this discussion to the 
actual facts discovered through measurement of handwriting will be ap- 
parent. 

* Graves, S. Monroe. "A Study of Handwriting"; in Journal of Edttcor 
tional Psychology y vol. vii, p. 486. (October, 1916.) 

* Nutt, H. W. " Rhythm in Handwriting "; in Elementary School Journal, 
vol. 17, pp. 432-45. 
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movement may result in greater speed if speed is measured 
dm'ing a long period of writing. 

Nutt also found that arm movement comes with age and 
motor development. None of the systems of penmanship 
were found to develop any appreciable amount of arm 
movement in younger children. Copy book methods and 
the teacher's emphasis on arm movement develop about the 
same degree of ai'm movement in ages ten to fourteen. 
Special supervisors secure more arm movement in children 
of these ages, and also in nine-year-olds. Well developed 
arm movement did not produce better quaUty than move- 
ments in which the arm was moved but httle. Neither did 
well developed arm movement show greater speed. Neither 
does better arm movement result in an increase in rhythm. 
The child's natural rhythm of motion is an important factor 
in his learning to write. 

Rhythm. The rhythmic quality of the movement in- 
creases with age, but has no relation to amount of arm move- 
ment or to the quality of the writing. Nutt found that speed 
of writing and rhythm increase together. That is, children 
who score high in rhythm also score high in speed, are older 
than the other children, but may not use arm movement or 
produce a better quality of handwriting than other children. 

Speed. Both Nutt and Graves have shown that speed 
increases with age. Nutt shows that speed increases with an 
increase in the rhythmic character of the movement. An 
important factor in the production of speed of handwrit- 
ing is that of hand position. Graves says that a free and easy 
or loose-handed position is most conducive to speed. There 
is some evidence that girls write more rapidly than boys. 
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Quality and speed. Several studies have sought for a re- 
lation between speed and quality of handwriting. In the 
Cleveland Survey ^ it was found that " in general speed and 
quahty vary inversely. But there is a middle series of 
speeds and quaUties where improvement in one does not 
seem to interfere with the other." That is, outside of the 
Umits which are approximately those of the proposed stand- 
ards, eflForts to secure an unusual degree of quahty will 
reduce the speed, and vice versa. Several investigations of 
adults' handwriting show that they tend to increase the speed 
and reduce the quality. A general view of the results bear- 
ing on this point shows that the children who write a good 
quahty on the average write as rapidly as those who write a 
poorer quahty. This seems to be due to the natural rhythm 
of the children. If this rhythm is forced or disturbed unduly 
the quahty suflFers. Thomdike's results indicate that caus- 
ing a pupil to write more slowly than his normal rate did not 
improve the quahty of the handwriting. Nutt showed that 
increase of rhythm tends to sliu- over the abrupt strokes, 
while an increase in speed tends to slur the difficult junc- 
tions of strokes. Freeman says the so-called muscular move- 
ment produces a firnmess and evenness of line and a regu- 
larity of slant. 

General laws of learning applied. The abiUty to write 
well is a habit, hence the laws of habit formation apply to 
the acquisition of this ability. 

The^r^^ essential factor is a right start. The pupil must 
have a clear view of the habit to be acquired. This may 
mean a definite idea of the movement to be executed, or a 

* Judd, C. H. Measuring the Work of the PMic Schools, pp. 80-81. 
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picture of the letters or series of letters which are to be made. 
The start must be made with a strong initiative. Sometimes 
the pupil must be shocked into a desire to correct a fault of 
his handwriting. 

The second essential is that of attentive repetitions. 
The repetitions or drills should be strongly motivated. All 
investigations of habit formation agree upon this ppint. 
The periods of practice are most efficient if not carried to 
the point of fatigue, hence, for the lower grades Freeman 
suggests frequent ten-minute periods of practice. In no 
grades should the periods be longer than twenty minutes. 

The third step, as often stated, is, "Allow no exceptions to 
occiu-." If a pupil practices correct form in the penmanship 
class for ten minutes, and then uses poor form in a spelling 
class for the same length of time, the latter exercise will tend 
to cancel the effects of his practice in the penmanship class. 
In view of the frequent occurrence of such conditions as 
these, special periods, during a part or all of a term, may 
be set aside for intensive penmanship study and practice; 

A fourth step is the repetition of the habit until it is well 
fixed. This means that the repetitions must extend beyond 
the point of apparent completion to permanent automatism. 
After this stage is reached incentives should be found which 
will raise the habit from the level of mere automatism to 
higher levels of skill. 

Devices of remedial instruction. A few devices are given 
which are not usually found in the manuals, and which 
meet the specific needs revealed by measurements. Other 
devices may be found in the manuals issued by the repre- 
sentatives of the several systems of penmanship. 
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Increasiiig speed. When a pupil habitually writes slower 
than the standard it will be well to force this pupil to write 
at standard speed. The influence of the increased speed can 
then be observed. If the teacher uses music as an aid to 
rhythm, the faster time of the music may increase the rate 
of a pupil's handwriting, but to insure this, the speed of 
handwriting should be carefully measured by accurate 
timing and actual count of the letters. A dictated exercise 
will accomplish the result more surely, and with economy 
of time and effort for the teacher. For example, the sen- 
tence, "The quick brown fox jumps over the la^ dog" 
contains thirty-five letters. 
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The pupils should memorize the sentence and write it sev- 
eral times for practice and for spelling. The teacher should 
then time their writing, according to the table given above. 
Those who do not write the required number of letters in the 
allotted time should be told to write faster, until they have 
done the test successfully. 

These time intervals are .calculated to meet the require- 
ments for speed as furnished by the Freeman standards. 
Another device which is even more convenient is represented 
by the following example. This is a dictation exercise for 
the sixth grade. The teacher should direct the class to be 
ready to write, then, watching the second hand of her watch. 
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until it is at 60, start to dictate. A little preliminary prac- 
tice will make it easy to dictate the words so that they will 
be pronounced as indicated. For example, the teacher should 
be pronouncing the word " care " just before the second hand 
reaches the ten second mark, etc. 

5 10 20 30 

Do you take care to keep your teeth very clean, by wash- 
40 50 60 

ing them without failing every moming and after every 
15 20 30 40 50 

meal? This is very necessary both to preserve your teeth 

60 10 20 

a great while, and to save you a great deal of pain. (Stop.) 

Developing rhythm. If this exercise reveals a serious sacri- 
fice in the quaUty, or if the pupil's handwriting cannot be 
brought up to standard speed, we may consider that the 
pupil's rhythm has not developed to the place where it will 
sustain this speed. Since we do not know which is the 
primary factor, rhythm or speed, the best procedure would 
be to seek to develop both. Rhythm may be increased 
by the use of music. Careful attention to the securing of a 
free, well-relaxed hand position will aid in securing speed. 
Sometimes a careful analysis of letter forms will reveal that 
the student is forming some letters in a way that makes 
speed impossible. In such cases new forms of those letters 
should be taught. Sometimes the written work in classes 
other than the penmanship class places unusual demands 
on the pupil's powers. Throughout the lower grades written 
work, which places demands on the pupil's speed which are 
different from those of the writing lessons, should be avoided. 

In seeking to improve the quality of a pupil's handwriting. 
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analysis should be made by means of the Freeman Scale or 
the Gray Score Card. After these analyses sometimes it is 
well to call the pupil's attention to a single letter or combina- 
tion, and make this vivid by means of the warnings or sug- 
gestions which are most efiFective. When a single fault is 
corrected another may be attacked, until the pupil acquires 
this power to correct his faults. 

Motivating practice. A number of devices and plans have 
been proposed for the motivation of practice in correcting 
faults in quaUty of handwriting. Wilson ^ gives the result of 
an interesting experiment in which the Thomdike Scale was 
used in such a way that the students could follow their own 
progress in handwriting. In this case each student was com- 
peting with his own record. Several have constructed scales 
from the specimens collected in a school or class. These 
scales may be constructed by rating the specimens with any 
one or more of the scales described. Superintendent BUss, of 
the Montclair, New Jersey, schools is quoted by Wilson as 
follows: '" A scale made from the writing of pupils makes a 
stronger appeal than either the Ayres or Thomdike Scales." 

Charters ^ recommends a ** writing hospital " to which the 
poor writers are sent until they are properly convalescent. 
This hospital is a special penmanship class. Stone ' has a 
plan which puts all the pupils of a school in foiu* groups for 
their writing lessons. These are groups 1, 2, 3, and the ex- 

* Wilson and Wilson, The Motivation of School Work, p. 187. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916.) 

' Charters, W. W. Teaching the Common Branches, (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 191 S.) 

* Stone, C. R. "Motivation of the Formal Writing Lesson Through a 
Special Classification of Pupils for Writing"; in School and Home Edvcation, 
June, 1915. 
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cused groups. The special feature of this plan is that at 
stated intervals members of a lower group are allowed to 
challenge members of a higher group, and a contest for the 
coveted place ensues. 

Many special devices for motivation are in use. Pupils 
write letters ordering suppUes for the school, or they write 
invitations to school parties, pageants, etc. Some pupils 
write letters for the teacher or principal. 

Reasons for using handwriting scales. Even when meas- 
ures ot handwriting are not accurate they force the teacher 
to give attention to the specific faults and needs of the 
pupils. This measurement creates a critical and scientific 
attitude in the teacher toward the outcomes of instruction. 
This attitude tends to remove the attention from personal 
bias and feeling to an objective consideration of the results 
secured. Measurement of handwriting also banishes the 
old false standards represented by the perfect specimens 
which were produced from an engraved plate. In their 
stead are proposed some standards which are within the 
reach of a majority of the pupils. Thus many children can 
know the joy which comes from achieving something recog- 
nized to be of value. In addition to these values measure- 
ment is destined to become scientifically accurate and thus 
furnish a vaUd basis for instruction. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. A teacher may judge the handwriting of her class by watching the 
pupils while tiiey write or by examining the specimens which they 
have written. Which is the better method if the purpose is to make 
comparisons of classes? Which is better for discovering the hand- 
writing defects of individual pupils? What factors would you keep in 
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mind in watching children whUe they write? What factors in the pther 
method? 

2. Ask a class to write the three sentences from Lincoln's Gettysbuig 
address. Direct them to start together and write as rapidly as they 
can for one minute. At the end of one minute stop them and direct 
them to record their speed of handwriting. Then ask them to begin 
again and write for one minute writing as well as they can. If you wish 
to eliminate practice effects, repeat the experiment again reversing 
the order of the directions. Note the different effects due to the nature 
of the directions. 

8. Use the dictation exercises given on page 185. First dictate at the 
standard rate for the class. Next dictate at the standard rate for a 
class two grades lower. Then dictate at the standard rate for a dass 
two grades higher. Examine the specimens using a standardized scale 
and note the effects of the different rates of writing on the quality. 

4. Try several different selections for copy when collecting specimens 
and determine the selection which your pupils will write most rapidly. 

5. In what situations would you use the Ayres Scale? Thomdike Scale? 
Johnson-Stone Scale? Freeman Scale? Gray score card? 

6. What factor in handwriting is of most importance according to the 
Gray score card? What factor is of least importance? Why are these 
factors so rated? 

7. Select ten or preferably one hundred specimens of handwriting and 
rate them every day for several days by means of the scale you have. 
Keep the record of your day's rating but do not use them to help you 
in making future ratings. After several ratings note the consistency 
of your ratings. 

8. Use the Gray Score Card (or Freeman Scale) in scoring the poorer 
specimens of handwriting. Prescribe the drills you would use in cor- 
recting these defects. Compare this with the recommendations of 
other teachers or students. Try your prescription on the pupils con- 
cerned if possible. 

0. For what purpose would you use the dictation exercises? 

10. Use the Gray Score Card by filling it with scores secured from use 
of the Freeman Scale, whenever they apply. 

11. Select a defect of letter formation frequently found in a pupil's hand- 
writing. Direct the pupil's attention to this defect and challenge him 
to correct it. Direct that a record be taken as follows: If the defect 
were found in letter "a" instruct the pupil to count the number of 
such errors to be found in fifty consecutive " a " s as they occur in his 
handwriting written prior to the time you pointed out the defect. 
After a period of practice, direct the pupil to make another counting 
from his handwriting written at some period other than the writing 
period. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LANGUAGE 

I. The Problem of Measurement m Language 

One of measuring specific habits. Language functions 
in the communication of those things which are commonly 
called ideas and feelings by means of words. The choice 
and arrangement of the words give language its form. In 
written language spelling and handwriting contribute addi- 
tional elements of form. The ideas and feelings which lan- 
guage communicates may be described as its content. 

The rules of grammar definitely prescribe many items of 
form. For example, a verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person; pronouns are inflected for person, case» 
gender, and number; verbs are inflected for mode, tense» 
person, and number; certain words must be capitaUzed. A 
pupil's control of those items of form which are definite 
and which occur frequently must be reduced to the plane 
of habit or automatic functioning, so that his attention 
may be focused upon the content which he is attempting 
to express. For these abihties the problem of measurement 
is the problem of measuring specific habits, and in this re- 
spect it is similar to the problem of measurement in the 
subjects treated in the preceding chapters. 

Bhetoric treats of the choice of words and the structure 
of sentences and paragraphs, but it does not prescribe de- 
finite objective standards for them. The quaUty of these 
features of form is determined by the effect of the Ian- 
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guage upon the reader, and this effect is not the same for 
all readers. However, rhetoric does furnish certain general 
principles which are useful to the pupil in guiding his con- 
struction of a form which will attain his purpose. Here the 
problem of measurement is different and more difficult. The 
functioning of the principles cannot be reduced to the 
plane of habit, because it is necessary that they function 
in a variety of new situations. 

The content of language is subtle and is not objective, 
except as it is given a form. It depends upon the vividness 
and the organization of ideas, and upon the wealth of asso- 
ciations which give the central ideas their setting. These 
features of content are expressed through the choice of words 
and the structure of sentences and paragraphs. In this 
way content and form are so intimately connected that aside 
from the features of form which are specified by the rules 
of grammar, any attempt to measure one is made difficult 
by the presence of the other. 

The instruments for measiuing ability in language may 
be divided into two classes. The composition scales and 
Trabue's completion-test language scales are instruments 
for general measiu*ement of language ability. The grammar 
scales and the copying test measure specific features of form. 

n. The Measurement of Ability in English 

Composition 

For measiuing compositions written by school-children 
scales similar in plan to the handwriting scales have been 
devised. The first of these scales is the Hillegas Composi- 
tion Scale. A revision of this scale has been pubUshed with 
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the title, Preliminary Extension of the HUlegas Scale, by 
E. L. Thomdike. Other scales axe: ^ The Harvard-Newton 
Composition Scale, devised by F. W. Ballou; A Scale for 
Measuring the General Merit of EngUsh Composition in the 
Sixth Grade, devised by F. S. Breed and F. W. Frostic; 
A Scale for Measm-ing Written EngUsh Composition, de- 
vised by M. H. Willing; and the Nassau County Supple- 
ment to the Hillegas Scale, devised by M. R. Trabue. Each 
of these scales consists of compositions arranged in the 
order of their merit. The relative merit of the compositions 
was determined by means of careful statistical studies.^ 
X. The Hillegas Scale. This consists of ten compositions 

^ Standard T^sts in English, by S. A. Courtis, are not included in this 
list. These tests were a group of tests in reading and language and proved 
to be so cumbersome to use that their publication has been discontinued. 

* No attempt is made in this chapter to give the methods employed in 
deriving these scales nor to smnmarize the criticisms which have been made 
upon the methods. For these the reader is referred to the following: — * 

Hillegas, M. B. "A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English 
Composition for Young People"; in Teachers College Record, vol. 13, no. 4. 
(September, 1912.) 

Ballou, F. W. '* Scales for the Measurement of English Compositions 
in Harvard-Newton BnUetin, no. 2. (Harvard University.) 

Kayfetz, Isidore. " A Critical Study of the Hillegas Composition Scale 
in Pedagogical Seminary, vol. 21, pp. 559-77. (December, 1915.) 

Kayfetz, Isidore. " A Critical Study of the Harvard-Newton Composition 
Scales"; in Pedagogical Seminary, vol. 23, pp. 325-47. (September, 1016.) 

Brownell, Baker. "A Test of the Ballou Scale of English Composition"; 
in School and Society, vol. 4, pp. 938-42. 

Breed, F. S., and Frostic, F. W. "A Scale for Measuring the General 
Merit of English Composition"; in Elementary School Journal, vcA. 17, 
pp. 307-25. 

Willing, M. H. MeasuremerU of Written English ComposOion in the Pii6- 
lic Elementary Schools of Denver, Colorado. (Master's Thesis, Chicago.) 
See also Report of the School Survey of School District Number One in the 
Ciiy and County of Denver, part n, p. 59. 

Trabue, M. R. "Supplementing the Hillegas Scale"; in Teachers College 
Record, vol. 18, p. 51. (January, 1917.) 
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ranging from an artificial production whose scale value is 
zero to the tenth composition whose scale value is 9.3. 
Three of the ten compositions are artificial productions, five 
were written by high-school pupils, and the remaining two 
by college freshmen. No two were written on the same 
topic and they vary greatly in length and type. Each de- 
gree of merit is represented by only one composition. In 
the Thomdike Extension of the Hillegas Scale only a few 
of the compositions of the original scale have been used and 
several compositions are given for each degree of merit in 
the middle of the scale. Twenty-nine compositions repre- 
sent fifteen degrees of merit within approximately the same 
range as the original scale. This makes a more finely di- 
vided scale than the original one. 

2. The Harvard-Newton Scale. The Harvard-Newton 
Composition Scale consists of four separate scales, one for 
each form of discourse; argumentation, description, exposi- 
tion, and narration. Each of the scales consists of six com- 
positions written by eighth-grade pupils and arranged in 
order of merit as determined by the marks assigned by 
teachers rating them as eighth-grade compositions. For 
each composition there is given a statement of the most 
significant merits and defects. 

3. The Breed and Frostic Scale. The compositions used 
by Breed and Frostic in deriving their scale were written 
by sixth-grade pupils under uniform conditions. A part of 
a story called "The Picnic " was read to the class and they 
were given twenty minutes to complete it. The method of 
selecting compositions for the scale and determining scale 
values was similar to that employed by Hillegas. 
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4. Willing's Scale. Willing used compositions written by 
pupils in grades four to eight on the topic, ''An Exciting 
Experience." Several particular exciting experiences were 
suggested, and twenty minutes were allowed for writing. 
In determining the compositions to be used for the scale, 
''all errors in spelling, punctuation, capitaUzation and 
grammar were counted and corrected." The relative merit 
of the corrected compositions was determined and those 
compositions were selected for the scale which had the 
same rank in "story value" and frequency of errors. The 
scale is reproduced on pages 206-10. 

5. The Nassau County Supplement. The Nassau County 
Supplement to the Hillegas Scale consists of nine compo- 
sitions, seven of which were written by elementary school 
pupils on the topic, "What I should like to do next Satur- 
day." The compositions of the scale were carefully se- 
lected and evaluated by an elaborate method which cannot 
be even sketched here. 

Reliability of measurements. These scales are to be 
used in the same way as the handwriting scales. In meas- 
uring the abiUty of pupils in the field of EngUsh composi- 
tion, the first step is to secure compositions written under 
defined conditions. After the compositions are obtained the 
merit of each is measured by comparing it with the compo- 
sitions which make up the scale used and its degree of merit 
is that of the scale composition which it most closely re- 
sembles. Assuming that the degree of merit of the scale 
compositions has been accurately determined, the ac- 
curacy of the measures obtained depends upon the relia- 
bility of the comparison. 
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The accuracy of measurements made by using the 
Hillegas Scale has been investigated by having the same 
compositions rated by a group of teachers, first, by the 
usual method and second, by using the scale. By means 
of a number of such investigations the conclusion has been 
reached that " the variabihty is somewhat greater with the 
scale than without it." ^ However, in the investigations 
reported the teachers using the scale were untrained in 
its use. Furthermore, as in the case of handwriting prac- 
tically no attention has been given to determining the best 
methods of using a composition scale. Because of these 
two facts the conclusions reached in the studies just re- 
ferred to must be qualified. Thomdike has asserted that 
errors in using the scale will diminish with practice^ and 
with suflSicient practice they will be smaller than the er- 
rors now made by teachers in grading paragraph writing 
for general merit. Trabue states that " In spite of all criti- 
cisms of and objections to the Hillegas Scale, the fact remains 
that it is one of the most useful measuring instruments in the 
whole field of education." ' 

An investigation of the reliability of the measurements 
made with the Harvard-Newton Scale has been reported.* 

1 Kelly. F. J. Teachers* Marks, p. 184. 

' Thomdike, £. L. '* Notes on the Significance and Use of the Hillegas 
Scale for Measuring the Quality of English Composition*'; in English 
Journal, vol. 2, p. 551. 

' Trabue, M. R. "Supplementing the Hillegas Scale"; in Teachers Col- 
lege Record, vol. 18, p. 51. 

* "Second Annual Conference on Educational Measurements"; Indiana 
University Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 11, pp. 115-22. Also Hudelson, Earl. "Some 
Achievements in the Establishment of a Standard for the Measurement 
of English Composition in the Bloomington, Indiana, Schools "; in English 
Journal, November, 1916i 
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Compositions written by 386 pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 
were used. The variability of the marks assigned by means of 
the scale was slightly less than when the scale was not used. 

The other scales have appeared only recently and no study 
of their reUability has been reported. Since the Thomdike 
Extension of the Hillegas Scale is more finely divided and the 
degrees of merit are represented by more than one composi- 
tion it is possible that it will yield more reliable measures 
than the original scale. The scales devised by Trabue, 
Willing, and Breed and Frostic consist of compositions 
written on the same topic and under known conditions. 
When used to measure the merit of compositions written 
on the same topic and under the same conditions it seems 
probable that any one of these scales would yield a more 
reliable measure of a pupil's ability in written expression. 
At least the procedure is more scientific. 

Use of the scales. The final test of the reliability of the 
measures obtained by using these scales must be based 
upon their use by teachers who have been trained in using 
them. The results of studies based on handwriting scales 
suggest that practice in the use of a composition scale will 
materially increase the reliability of measiu*es. In the ab- 
sence of a scientifically determined plan of training, the 
plan given for handwriting (page 165) may be used. Even 
if it is shown that composition scales have no value as in- 
struments for measuring the merit of conjjpositions, it does 
not follow that the scales are without value to the teacher. 
The scales represent degrees of merit in English composi- 
tions, and thus assist the teacher in setting before her 
pupils the standards toward which they should strive. 
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Particularly is this true of the Harvard-Newton Scale. 
By pointing out the merits and defects of each composi- 
tion the pupil is given an objective statement of what the 
teacher expects of him. 

Directions for using the BUlegas Scale. The Hillegas 
Scale has been used in the surveys of Butte, Montana, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. At Salt Lake City the following di- 
rections were followed for securing compositions written 
by pupils: — 

1. Each teacher is requested to ask her children to write a 
comp>osition for her on the following theme: — 

"Suppose that you have twenty dollars, which you have been 
given to spend. You have five friends, and you decide to spend 
it in such a manner as will give the most pleasure to each. Tell 
what you would do or buy for each friend. The amount spent for 
each friend need not be the same, but the total for the five must 
be twenty dollars." 

2. The composition should be written with pen and ink on the 
regular writing paper. 

3. After the children are ready for writing, read the subject to 
them, give them a minute or two to ask any questions^^ and as soon 
as you are sure that the children understand what they are to do, 
start them at writing. 

4. When the children have finished collect the papers, fasten 
those for each dass together with a clip, and send to the office of 
the school principal. 

Hillegas Scale Scores. Similar directions were used at 
.Butte. In both instances the compositions were rated by 
the teachers, using the Hillegas Scale, but no teacher rated 
the compositions Tv.Jtten by her own pupils. The median 
scores for the two cities and the standards proposed by 
Trabue ^ are given in the following table: — 

* Trabue, M. R. "Supplementing the Hillegas Scale"; in Teachers CU- 
lege Record, vol. 18, p. 51. (Januaiy, 1917.) 
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Cfrade 


Salt Lake CUy» 


Bvilei 


Tralnte: 
Mediaatean 


TrcUfue : Score 
above which 
three fourthe 
of the ptmiU 
should rank 


XII 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5.4 
4.4 

8.8 
8.1 
2.9 


m • 

• • 

• • 
« • 

4.11 
8.75 
8.40 
2.87 
2.84 


7.2 

6.9 

6.5 

6.01 

5.5 

5.0 

4.5 

4.0 

8.5 


6.7 


XI 


6.4 


X 


6.0 


IX 


5.5 


VIII 


5.0 


vn 


4.5 


VI 


4.0 


V 


8.5 


IV 


8.0 







* RepoHqfa Survey <^ik$ School Syttem qfSaU Lake City, Utah, p. 145. (1015.) A reviaed 
edition has been published (1016) by The World Book Company, unda the title, SdUtol 
Organuation and Adminietration, by E. P. Cubbeiley. 

t Report qf a Sitrvey qf the School Syalem qf Butte, Montana, p. 76. (1014.) A revised edi- 
tion has been published (1016) by the same firm under the title. Some Problenu in CUy School 
Admimttration, by G. D. Strayer. See p. 157. 



While the median scores for Salt Lake City show a rather 
even rate of progress from grade to grade, and are dis- 
tinctly higher than the Butte median scores, a charting of 
the distribution of the scores attained in each of the grades 
(see Fig. 14) reveals a distribution all along the scale. 
Many fourth-grade children wrote better than many eighth- 
grade children, and so for all of the grades. Such charting 
clearly reveals the individual and class problems with which 
teachers and supervisors have to deal. Fig. 14 shows not 
only the range of distribution of the scores obtained by the 
pupils of each grade, but also the per cent of pupils in 
each who attained each of the possible scores and the me- 
dian score for each grade. 

Directions for using the Harvard-Newton Scale. When 
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using the Harvard-Newton Scale the compositions should 
be written under approximately the same conditions as were 
followed in obtaining the compositions for the scale. The 
following directions prepared on this basis have been widely 
used.^ 

How TO Obtain Comfobitionb 

The compositions should be written as a part of the regular 
school work. Give two periods of forty minutes each for this 
work — one for preparation and writing and one for correcting 
' and copying. Use one or two days, whichever is more convenient, 
but if two days are taken, collect the papers at the end of the first 
period and distribute them the next day. The pupils may use the 
dictionary and other reference books for preparation, but not while 
writing, correcting or copying. The compositions should be written 
in ink. The teacher should answer no questions after the writing 
begins. 

Selectino a Subject 

The teacher should suggest a subject from the following list. 
Then permit each pupil to choose his subject, either one of those 
suggested to him or one prop>osed by him, except that it must not 
be a subject upon which he has written recently. 

BOYS 

Outdoori : Mechanics : 

The best way to catch rata. How to run a Ford. 

How to build a shelter for the night. Is a Ford better than a Saxon? 

The hired man. Our mowing machine. 

When I helped father harvest. How to dam the creek. 

Should a town boy own a dog? How to make a rabbit trap. 
When the horse ran away. 

Oamei : 

My first baseball game. 
Should football be abolished? 

Is better than ? (Fill in the names of two authors of juvenile stories.) 

Should a boy be made to go to school? 
The use of keeping pet rabbits. 
Is it right to catch fish with a hook? 
Should a boy play marbles for keeps? 

^ Prepared by the Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, 
Kansas State Normal School. 
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GIRLS 

Home: Social: 

My room. My mw draM. 

How to get the best breakfast I know. How to eat soup. 

When the lamp tipped over. My first party. 

Which is better in the home, munc or art? When Mr. 's house burned. 

Ought boys and girls take fuano lessons? The worst boy I ever knew. 

Schod: 

When a bird came into the schoolroom. 

How I killed giant Lazynen. 

Is Latin more useful than sdenoe? 

The inside of my desk. 

The boy across from me. 



BOYS AND GIRLS 

When I become a voter. Is a college education worth while.? 

The work I like best. Teacher. 

After a subject has been selected by each pupil, direct him to 
write a composition '* about one hundred fifty words in length, 
not over two hundred words." When the composition is fin- 
ished ask the pupil to write his name, grade, and the date upon 
the back. 

4 

The Harvard-Newton Scale Scores. A number of copies 
of the Harvard-Newton Scale have been placed in the hands 
of teachers, but no report of its use with a large number of 
compositions is available. 

In the investigation of the composition work in the 
schools of Bloomington, Indiana (see footnote 4, on page 
197), using this scale, the compositions were limited to 
description. Seven topics were given: (1) Some Person 
in Bloomington; (2) Grandfather; (3) An Old-Fashioned 
House; (4) A Picture; (5) A Public Building in Blooming- 
ton; (6) A Body of Water; (7) A Wreck. Thirty minutes 
were given for actual composition of the first draft, ten 
minutes for preliminary explanation, and thirty minutes 
for writing. Later the pupils were allowed to correct and 
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rewrite for thirty minutes more. Each composition was 
rated by three teachers, and, based on the average of these 
three ratings. Huddleston obtained the following median 
scores : 



Grade 


Number of composition* 


Median score 


IXa 


61 
57 
61 
68 

72 
67 


68 


Ulh 


68 


Villa 


69 


Vlllb 


66 


Vila 


64 


Vllb 


60 







Directions for using the Willing Scale. In using the 
WiUing Scale these directions should be followed,^ 
The teacher should write on the blackboard these topics: ^ 

An Exciting Experience 

A Storm 

An Accident 

An Errand at Night 

A Wonderful Story 

An Unexpected Meeting 

In the Woods 

In the Mountains 

On the Ice 

On the Water 

A Runaway 

The teacher should then say to the pupils : " I want you to 
write me a story. It is to be a story about some exciting 
experience that you have had, about something very in- 

^ These directions are based upon those followed by Willing in securing 
compositions for his scale. The author is indebted to Mr. Willing for a copy 
of his thesis and for permission to print his scale. 

^ It is probably better to furnish each pupil with a printed list of the 
topics. 
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teresting that has happened to you. If nothing of the 
sort has ever happened to you, then tell me of an exciting 
experience some one you know has had. You may even 
make up a story of this kind, if you have to, though I beUeve 
you will do better, on the whole, with a real one. I am going 
to give you about twenty minutes in which to write. You 
are to write on both sides of the^ paper, to do all the work 
yourselves, and to ask no questions at all after you begin. 
You may make whatever corrections you wish between the 
lines. There will be no time to rewrite your story. 

" I have written the general subject on the board together 
with some suggestions. You do not have to write on any 
of these topics unless you want to; they are merely to help 
out in case you cannot think of an exciting experience your- 
self. You may begin now as soon as you wish." 

Allow opportunity for asking questions and make an effort 
to put the children at ease. Allow full twenty minutes for 
the actual writing. At the end of this time say to the 
pupils: — 

" You are to have four or five minutes in which to finish 
your stories, make corrections and count the number of 
words written. Write this number at the end of your story. 
Also write your name and school grade.*' At the end of 
five minutes collect the papers. 

The method of using the scale in the Denver Survey is 
given by Willing as follows: — 

The method of using the scale which was developed from al- 
most the start was as follows: A composition was read carefully, 
with attention to both rhetorical and, what we have been calling, 
formal elements. As the reading progressed, there was a conscious 
effort to place it on the scale, so that by the end of the reading its 
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fate had frequently been decided. But in many, many cases the dis- 
crepancy between the story value and the form value was such as 
to dictate an adjustment or compromise of some sort. In these 
cases it was the writer's habit to assign the story value first and 
then try to locate the formal worth. A compromise between the 
two had then to be assigned as the mark of the paper. Thus a com- 
position grading very low as a story might by excellence in formal 
matters achieve as high a mark as 60; and, vice versa, a composi- 
tion of high story value but low formal quality might be marked as 
far down as 40. But no paper was marked above 70 which did not 
have both good story value and technical excellence to conunend it; 
nor was a paper marked below 40 which did not lack both of these 
qualities. It is not possible to state exactly the relative emphasis 
that was placed on story value and form value, but the effort was 
made, within the limits just mentioned, to keep the two approxi- 
mately equal. The interpolated marks, 25, 35, etc., were used in 
grading. 

The use of this scale has been shown to be quite consistent 
when one judge rates all of the papers. It still remains to 
show how consistent the ratings will be when several judges 
are employed. 

The Willing Scale Scores. For the Denver Survey the fol- 
lowing median scores were obtained: — 

4th A 31.5 

5th A 43.4 

6th A 50.0 

7th A 60.2 

8th A 63.4 

Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition ^ 

(The values: 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, 40, 30, and 20 given the respective 
samples are arbitrary and merely for practical convenience. 20 
means 15 to ^.9, 30 means 25 to 34.9, etc.) 

A— 90 

The most exciting experience of my life happened when I was 
but five years of age. I was riding my tricycle on the top of our 
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high terrace. Beside the curbing below, stood a vegetable wagon 
and a horse. Suddenly I got too near the top of the terrace. 
The front wheel of my tricycle slipped over and down I went, 
lickty-split, imder the horse standing by the curbing. I had quite 
a high tricycle and the handle-bars scraped the horse's stomach, 
making him kick and plunge in a very alarming manner. I was 
directly imder him during this, but finally rolled over out of his 
way and scrambled up. I looked at my hands! Most of the first 
finger and part of the thumb of my left hand were missing. The 
horse had stepped on them. I had endured no sensation of pain 
before this, but now my mangled hand began to hurt terribly. I 
was hurried to the hospital and operated on, and now you would 
hardly notice one of my fingers is missing. I certainly have good 
cause to congratulate myself on my good fortune in escaping 
with as little injury to myself as I did, for I might have been terribly 
mangled in my head or body. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
per himdred words — 0. 

B — 80 

Near our ranch in Fort Logan there was a chicken ranch. One 
day my sister and I went up to the chicken ranch on our horses. 
Coming back there was a road leading from our house to the main 
road and along this road were half rotted stumps. On every one of 
these stumps what do you think we saw. We saw snakes! snakes! 
snakes! I suppose these snakes were shedding their skins, they 
were of every color, shape, and size. But when sister and I saw these 
snakes we whipped our horses into a gallop and away we went 
just as hard as we could go. When we got to the house we went in 
and mamma couldn't get us out of the house that day. I was so 
scared that I believe I dreamed about snakes for a month. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
per hundred words — 5. 

C — 70 

When I was in Michegan I had an exciting thing happen or 
rather saw it, it was when the big steamship plying between 
Chicago and Muskegon was sunk about 7 o'clock in the evening. 
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It caught on fire with a load of cattle and products from the market 
on board, one of the lifeboats carrying some of the few people who 
were on board landed at our pier. The **Whaleback" steamer 
which goes between Chicago and Muskegon was two hours later 
in coming than the freighter and was stopped to clear up the 
wreckage, all of the cattle and products and an immense cargo 
of coal were lost, but there were only two people lost, the ship tried 
hard to get to port with her cargoe but, could not reach it. The 
next morning we found planks, and parts of the wreck on the 
beach. Our cottage was at the top of a cliff and it was just one 
hundred feet to the lake from our cottage, we had a beautiful 
view, and the sight of the fire on the horizon was a beautiful sight 
(though it was pitiful). 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and gyntaz 
per hundred words — 8. 

D — 60 

One time when mother, some girl friends and myself were stay- 
ing up in the mountains. An awful storm came up. At the we were 
way up the mountain. The lightning flashed and the thunder 
roared. We were very frighted for the cabin we were staying 
at was at the foot of the mouiitain. We did n*t have our coats 
with us for it was very warm when we started. There were a few 
pine trees near us so we ran under them. They did n't do much 
good for the rain came down in torrents. The rain came down so 
hard that it uprooted one of the trees. Finely it began to slack a 
little. So we thought we would try and go back. About half way 
down the mountain was a little hut. We started and when got about 
half way down it began to rain all the harder. We did n*t know what 
to do for this time there was n*t any trees to get under. We decided 
to go on for the nearest shelter was the hut. Finely we got there cold 
and wet to the skin. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, pimctuation, and syntax 
per hundred words — 11. 

E — 50 

One time mother and father were going to take sbter and I for 
a long ride thanksgiving, We had to go 60 miles to get there. When 
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sister and I herd about it we were very glad. It was a very cold 
trip. We four all went in a one seated automobile. Dady drove 
and mother held me and sist^ sat on the top the top was down. 
Mother could not hxAd sist^ for she was two heavy. When we got 
there they had a hot fire ready for us and a goose dinner. We were 
there over night. In the morning it was hot out. This was on a 
farm. Sister and I got to go horse-back riding. It was lots of funs. 
They had Children. The children were very nice. Our trip home was 
very cold. When we got home it had snod. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and i^yntax 
per hundred words — 14. 



P — 40 

My antie had her bam trown down last week and had all her 
chickens killed from the storm. Whitch happened at twelve o'clock 
at night. She had SO chickens and one horse the horse was saved 
he ran over to our house and daped on the dor whit his feet. 
When he saw him my father took him in the bam where he slepped 
the night with our horse. When our antie told us about the ac- 
cident we were very sorry the next night all my anties things 
were frozen. The storm blew terrible the next morning and I 
could not go to school so I had to stay home the whole week. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
per hundred words — 17. 



C — 80 

The other day when I was rideing on our horse the engion was 
comeing and he got frightened so he through me down and I broke 
my hand. 

And the next thing I done was I went to the doctor and he put 
some bandage on it and he told me to come the next day so I came 
the next day and he toke the bandage off and he look at it and 
then it was better. 

Number of mistakes in spelling* punctuation* and syntax 
per hundred words — 28. 
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H — 20 

Deron the summer I got kicked and sprain my arm. And I was 
in bed of wheeks And it happing up to Washtion Park I was going 
to catch some fish. And I was so happy when I got the banged of I 
will neveiy try that stunt againg. 

Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
per hundred words — 30. 

in. The Measurement of Language Ability by 

Completion Tests 

The Trabue Completioii-Test Language Scales. Trabue 
has devised a series of Completion-Test Language Scales 
for the general measurement of language ability. Of these 
scales he says: — 

No attempt has been made to define ** language*' in any strict 
sense, and it is entirely possible that some persons may be able 
to speak the English language and perhaps to write it fairly 
well without being able to make a very high score on these 
scales. It may also happen that some individuals will be found 
who score well on these language scales and are yet unable to quote 
a single rule of English granunar. On the whole, however, it will 
be found that ability to complete these sentences successfully is 
very closely related to what is usually called "language ability." * 

Each scale consists of sentences from which one or more 
words have been omitted. The position of the omitted 
words is indicated by a blank. The pupil being testM is to 
write in the missing words. The relative difficulty of the 
sentences has been carefully determined and they have 
been arranged in order of difficulty. Directions for giving the 
tests, scoring the papers and tabulating the results are given 

^ Trabue, M. R. Completion-Test Language Scales, p. 1. Teachers 
College ContributioiLs to Education, No. 77. 1916. 
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by Trabue on page 20 of his monograph. Scale B is repro- 
duced here to illustrate this type of test. 



Trabue Completion-Test Language Scale B 



Sen- 
tence 
number 


Value 




1 
6 
8 


.96 
1.98 
2.94 
4.26 

5.40 

6.50 
7.40 

8.42 
9.50 

10.76 


We like good boys girls. 

The is barking at the cat. 

The stars and the ^ ^ , ^ ^ , will shine to-niffht. 


22 
23 


Time often more valuable 

money. 
The poor baby as if it were 


81 
35 


sick. 

She if she will. 

Brothers and sisters always 

to help other and should 


38 


qiiaTrel. 
weather usually a good 


48 
54 


effect one's spirits. 

It is very annoying to 

tooth-ache, often comes at the 

most tune imaginable. 

To friends is always the 

it takes. 







Trabue test standards. These scales are so recent that no 
study of their effectiveness in measuring language ability 
has been reported. If investigation shows, as Trabue claims, 
that they measure an ability that is " very closely related to 
what is usually called * language ability/ '* they will furnish 
a very convenient means of measurement. They require 
only a few minutes of the pupils' time and the definite in- 
structions for scoring insure reliability. However, at best 
they can yield only general measures of ''language ability," 
and some other means must be provided for diagnosis. 
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Trabue gives the following tentative standards for scales 
B, C, D, and E. These scales were constructed approxi- 
mately equal in difficulty: — 

Grade Median 

n 8.0 

m 6.0 

IV 8.0 

V 9.6 

VI 11.0 

vn 12.8 

Vm 18.8 

IX 14.2 

X.. 15.8 

XI 15.8 

xn 16. « 



rV. The Measubement of Ability in English Grammar 

Types of ability. Two types of ability in English grammar 
may be recognized; first, the pupil's knowledge of language 
forms and the rules governing their use, and second, the 
pupil's ability to use language forms correctly. Since the 
f imction of grammatical knowledge is expected to produce 
approved language forms, it is the second type of ability 
with which the school is primarily concerned as an outcome 
of instruction in grammar. 

Starch's Grammatical Scales. Starch ^ has devised three 
scales (A, B, and C) to measure a pupil's ability to use 
correctly certain language forms. His Grammatical Scale A 
consists of a series of exercises such as the following: — 

^ Starch, Daniel. '*The Measurement of Achievement in English Gram- 
mar**; in Journal of Edticational Psychology , vol. 6, pp. 615-26. Also in 
his Educational Measurements, pp.105-08. 
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Step 7 

1. A fireman seldom rises above (an engineer; the position of 
an engineer). 

* 2. The difference between summer and winter (is that; is) 
summer is warm and winter is cold. 

3. He is happier than (me; I). 

4. They are (allowed; not allowed) to go only on Saturday. 

The pupil is given a printed copy of the scale and is di- 
rected thus : " Each of the following sentences gives in paren- 
thesis two ways in which it may be stated. Cross out the 
one you think is incorrect or bad. If you think both are 
incorrect, cross both out. K you think both are correct, 
underline both." Pupils are given as much time as they 
need. 

The sentences of the exercises have been chosen so that 
the difference in difficulty between any two successive steps 
of the scale is equal to the difference between any other two 
successive steps. A pupil's score is the highest step of 
the scale of which he does correctly three out of the four 
sentences. K a pupil fails on a given step, say the seventh, 
but does the ninth correctly, his score is 8. Thus, a pupil 
receives credit for each exercise of which he does correctly 
three out of the four sentences, but the sentences have been 
so arranged that only in a few cases will a pupil be able to do 
an exercise after he has missed the preceding. 

As tentative standards of attainment Starch gives the 
following scores for the use of these scales : — 

Grade VH VHI IX X XI XII Freshmen 

Score 8.0 8.3 8.6 8.9 9.2 9.5 10.3 

The scale includes many different items of grammatical 
form and apparently these are arranged in no systematic 
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manner. Therefore, a pupil's score can be only a general 
measure of his ability to use correct language forms. To 
secure detailed information concerning his weaknesses it 
would be necessary to examine his test paper. 

The Punctuation Scale. Starch has also devised a Punc- 
tuation Scale ^ which is similar in form to the Grammatical 
Scale. The exercises consist of sentences to be punctuated. 
The following extracts illustrate the nature of this scale. 

Step 6 

1. We visited New York the largest city in America. 

2. Everything being ready the guard blew his horn. 
8. There were blue green and red flags. 

4. If you come bring my book. 

Step 12 

1. When thou goest forth by day my bullet shall whistle past 
thee when thou liest down by night my knife is at thy throat. 

2. Oh come you'd better. 

8. The president bowed then Hughes began to speak. 

A pupil's score is determined in the same way that it was 
in the case of the Grammatical Scale. In the case of both 
scales certain features of the form of language have been 
isolated for the purpose of measiu*ement. They are given 
in a context and in this respect the scales are similar to the 
sentence spelling test given on page 124. The application of 
these scales is simple, and the scores are reliable. The pupil's 
abiUty to distinguish certain correct forms is measured. 
Tentative standards of attainment are the same as for the 
Grammatical Scale. 

The Grammar Tests. Starch has also devised three 

^ Starch, D. EdtusaUonal Measurements, pp. 108-10. 
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tests for measuring directly a pupil's ability to recognize 
certain language forms.^ In Test 1 the pupil is asked to mark 
the part of speech of each word in a certain printed text. 
His score is the number he designates correctly in three 
minutes. Test 2 calls for the designation of the case of the 
norms in another printed text. Test 3 has to do with the 
tense and mode of verbs. 

The author of these tests points out two limitations, first, 
"failure to cover all phases of granunatical knowledge"; 
and, second, " coimting one designation of a part of speech, 
case, tense, or mode as equal to any other." The first limi- 
tation is really not a limitation of any one of the tests, but 
of the group of tests. The second results in considering un- 
equal units equal which introduces a source of error. 

Buckingham's Test In making the survey of the Gary 
and the Prevocational Schools of New York City, Bucking- 
ham used a series of questions upon English granunar.^ 
These questions were carefully evaluated upon the basis 
of difficulty. They have been rearranged and published by 
Haggerty.* 

V. Measuring Accuracy in Copying 

Copying is a phase of school work which receives little 
explicit attention. This probably is due to the assumption 
that pupils are able to copy accurately because it appears 
to be such a simple activity. Copying bears a relation to 
written expression and to other school subjects as well. 

^ Starch, D. Educational Measurements, pp. 110-13. 
* Seventeenth Anntud Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, Idllr' 
1915. (Department of Education, City of New York.) 
' Bureau of Cooperative Research, University of Minnesota. 
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Themes are usually copied before being submitted to the 
teacher. In solving problems in arithmetic the quantities 
are copied from the text. In gathering information from 
references copying occurs. 

The Boston test. The following test of pupils' ability 
to copy i»inted matter was prepared by a group of Boston ^ 
teachers: — 

Directions fob Giving and Scoring the Test 

1. Read to the pupils the directions which are printed at the head 
of the selection they are to copy» but give them no further help. 
For example, do not specify possible errors which may be made. 

2. Pupils ought not to see the selection until they are ready 
to copy it. Hence it should be placed on the desk face down until 
the signal is given to begin work. 

3. Every error should be checked distinctly. 

4. The errors which were to be noted were as follows: In spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, imdotted "i's," uncrossed **t*8": in 
omitting words, in adding words, in wrong words used, and in 
misplaced words. 

Directions to Pupils 

Copy in ink as much of the following selection as you can copy 
accurately in fifteen minutes without hurrying. Accuracy is more 
important than speed: — 

Lieutenant Otjlebs 

In this story a young British lieutenant, in a moment of extreme irri- 
tation, strikes a private soldier. The act is one that calls for dismissal from 
the Queen's service. What is the officer to do? He cannot send money to 
the soldier — who happens to be the redoubtable Ortheris himself — nor 
can he apologize to him in private. Neither can he let matters drift. 
Ortheris, too, has his own code of pride and honor; he too is a "servant of 
the Queen"; but how is the insult to be atoned for? The way out of this 
apparently hopeless muddle is a beautifully simple one, after all. The lieu- 
tenant invites Ortheris to go shooting with him, and when they are alone, 
asks him " to take off his coat." " Thank you, sir! " says Ortheris. The two 



^ School Document no. 2, 1916. (Boston Public Schools, English, De^ 
termining a Standard in Accurate Copying.) 
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men fight until Ortheris owns that he is beaten. Then the lieutenant 
i^>ologizes for the original blow, and the officer and private walk back to 
camp devoted friends. That fight is the moral salvation of Lieutenant 
Ouless. (Bliss Perry, A Study of Prose Fiction,) 

Slinds of errors made. This test was given to 4494 first- 
year pupils in the Boston high schools in November, 1914, 
and therefore may be considered to measure the ability of 
pupils completing the eighth grade. The results are both in- 
teresting and significant. The following is quoted from the 
bulletin mentioned above: — 

The errors noted consisted of nine different kinds, and the num- 
ber of each kind made in this test by 4494 pupils is shown by the 
following tabulation: — 

' Spelling 5,829 

Capitalization 644 

Omitted words 4,077 

Added words 606 

Wrong words used 840 

Misplaced words 105 

Punctuation 5,876 

Undotted "i's" 8,794 

Uncrossed "t's" 606 

Total ^,377 

Average errors per pupil 5.54 

Misspelled words. The test consisted of 170 words, 105 of them 
different words. It is a notable fact that every word was misspelled 
by somebody. It is also interesting that 92.2 per cent of the words in 
the test are found in Jones's Concrete Investigation qf the Matericd 
of English Spelling,^ In spite of the fact that these are words 
commonly used by children in their writing, 11.8 per cent of them 
were misspelled more than 100 times. This does not mean that 
11.8 per cent of the children missed these words, because one pupil 
might have missed the same word more than once. 

It is impossible to make any statement in regard to the average 
because many of the words occur in the selection more than once, 
and if misspelled by the same person each time it occurs it is counted 

^ Published by the University of South Dakota. 
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more than one error. Some children spelled a word incorrectly in 
one place and correctly in another. One boy spelled "Keutenant" 
wrong four out of five times, and spelled it a different way each time. 
Then» not all the children finished the entire selection, and no 
record was kept of the exact number of words each wrote. How- 
ever, 4,494 pupils taking the test made 5,829 errors in spelling 
alone, the number of errors for each word varying from 1 to 1,045. 
Undotted '4's " and uncrossed '' t's." The errors made by leav- 
ing the "i's" undotted and the " t's" imcrossed comprise about one 
third of the entire number of errors and are largely important be- 
cause of their value to legibility, as pointed out by Ayres. In con- 
nection with these errors, it is very noticeable that most of them 
were confined to comparatively few pupils. If a child showed a 
tendency to dot his "i's" and cross his "t's" in the first few lines, 
the chances were that that individual would have but few errors. 
On the other hand, if the child made many errors in the first part 
of the paper, there were many throughout the copying. One boy 
went through the entire paper without dotting an '*i.*' Many 
others dotted only a small part of them. 

This same test was given in Kansas City, Missouri, to 
the pupils in the seventh grade and in the first year of the 
high school. (Kansas City has only seven grades below the 
high school.) The average errors per pupil was 8.04 in the 
seventh grade, and 6.83 in the first year of high school. 

VI. Educational Significance of the Use of thsse: 

Scales and Tests 

Finding specific language weaknesses. The composition 
scales and the completion-test language scales fulfill the 
same function in the field of language ais the handwriting 
scales of Ayres and Thomdike do in that field. They are 
instruments for general measurement. By means of them a 
teacher can obtain a measure of the language abilities of her 
pupils in terms of fixed units which she may compare with 
established standards or with similar measures of other 
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groups of pupils. They also indicate those pupils who are 
below standard and who for this reason need instruction. 
However, before this instruction can be intelligently given 
the language ability of these pupils must be diagnosed to 
locate the exact defects. 

The grammar tests and the copying test measure specific 
abilities. They furnish the teacher with detailed information 
about the several members of her class. If a pupil is weak 
in punctuation that fact is revealed. The teacher then knows 
that she must instruct that pupil in punctuation. If a pupil 
makes certain types of errors in copying, he needs certain 
instruction. 

Remedying the situation revealed. When a teacher learns 
the specific language weaknesses of her pupils she is then in 
position to apply more intelligently her stock of methods 
and devices of instruction. In language as in the case of the 
other subjects, the teacher must instruct individual pupils 
who are grouped together rather than groups of pupils. 
Furthermore, each pupil should receive the instruction which 
he needs to correct his language errors. 

If pupils are weak in a language ability, such as punctua- 
tion, the laws of habit-formation apply. After being sure 
that he understands the function of the punctuation marks, 
a pupil must have practice in punctuating his own writing. 
This probably is not sufficient. Exercises for practice can 
be constructed by taking appropriate material and repro- 
ducing it without the punctuation marks. 

Until a teacher recognizes definite and specific ends to 
be attained there is certain to be a large degree of dissipa- 
tion of her efforts. Perhaps one reason why language in- 
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struction so often does not produce satisfactory results is 
that it is not directed toward the engendering of definite 
abiUties. That our present standards of language are cha- 
otic is indicated in the report of a recent investigation.^ 

Analyzing language ability. The six compositions com- 
prising the Harvard-Newton Exposition Scale were repro- 
duced without any identifying marks. They were graded 
on the scale of 100 per cent by twenty-four eighth-grade 
teachers who were asked to follow certain typewritten 
directions. The six compositions were then "completely 
corrected so far as mechanical or measurable errors were 
concerned." The corrected compositions were graded by 
the same teachers according to the same directions. . 

K the "mechanical errors" of the compositions were sig- 
nificant factors in determining the first set of marks, the 
second set of marks should be conspicuously higher. How- 
ever, this was not the case. For two of the compositions the 
average " grade " was less after the " mechanical errors " had 
been corrected. The individual marks show that some teach- 
ers consider form important, and that others tend to disre- 
gard it in marking a composition. 

In teaching spelling teachers have kept a record of pupils' 
errors and have emphasized these words in their teach- 
ing. In our consideration of spelling it wa^ urged that 
teachers first ascertain what words their pupils were unable 
to spell correctly. This plan may be adapted to the teaching 
of other aspects of language. The teacher should ascertain 
the pupils' grammatical errors, and then equip them with 

* Brownell, Baker. "A Test of the Ballou Scale of English Compo- 
sition*'; in School and Society, vol. 4, pp. 938-42. 
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the rules of grammar which are needed to correct them. 
This has been done on a large scale in St. Louis and E!ansas 
City, Missouri.^ 

Perhaps the scales and tests described in this chapter will 
have fulfilled their most important fimction if they cause 
teachers to analyze and define ''language ability" in more 
specific terms. It is believed that their use will tend to pro- 
duce this result. Analysis of '* language ability " and specific 
definition of the elements are greatly needed. Upon the 
accomplishment of these two things depends the construc- 
tion of more valuable measuring instruments in the language 
field and the scientific determination of methods and devices 
of instruction. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How does the problem of measurement in language differ from the 
problem of measurement in arithmetic? 

2. What makes the problem of measurement in language difficult? 

3. How does the Hillegas Scale differ from the Willing Scale? The 
compositions which compose the Willing Scale were written under 
defined conditions and on similar topics. Does this make it a su- 
perior scale? 

4. Which of the composition scales described in this chapter will be the 
most hdpful to the teacher? Why? 

5. Give the copying test to your pupils following the directions carefully. 
Do the results agree with your estimate of the ability of your pupils 
to copy? 

6. Keep accurate lists of the language errors of your pupils. What are 
the rules which are necessary to correct these errors? Are they the 
rules upon which you are placing the most emphasb in your teach- 
ing? 

7. Do you have definite objective standards of attainment in English 
composition? Can you use the tests described in this chapter to 
establish such standards? 

8. Do you think pupils would be helped by having definite objective 
standards of attainment established for them? 

^ See report by W. W. Charters in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Eldtication, part i. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

The preceding five chapters have dealt with the "tocJ** 
subjects in the field of elementary education. In each case 
the outcomes of instruction were specific habits. In the 
high-school field other outcomes of instruction predom- 
inate. These outcomes of instruction are less definite and 
tangible, and consequently the problem of measurem«[it 
involves greater difficulties. This condition, coupled with 
certain others, probably accounts for the scarcity of tests 
in the high-school field. In this chapta* a brief description 
is given of the tests which have been announced. In only a 
few cases have the tests been used sufficiently to give an 
indication of their effectiveness. 

I. Algebra 

The problem of measurement. As in treating other sub- 
jects, the first step in considering the problem of measure- 
ment in the case of algebra is to determine the fundamental 
outcomes to be realized in the teaching of the subject. 
Among the specific outcomes ^ are the comprehension and 
manipulation of i^ymbols in performing the operations of 
elementaary algebra. These operations are used as tools in 
the solution of equations and of ''practical" problems. 
The manipulation of symbols must be automatic for the 

^ For a complete statement of the outcomes of instruction in elementary 
algebra see Rugg, H. O. "The Experimental Determination of Standards 
in First-Year Algebra"; in School Rmtw, vol. 25. pp. 37-66; 196-213. 
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same reason that the most commonly used words must be 
spelled automatically or that the operations of arithmetic 
must be performed without focusing the attention upon 
the activity. As in the case of arithmetic each type of ex- 
ample requires a specific abiUty. Hence it is necessary 
to determine the fundamental types of examples in ele- 
mentary algebra. 

The fundamental operations of algebra. The plan of our 
texts suggests that algebra is simply generalized arith- 
metic, that is, that it consists primarily of performing the 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiphcation, and di- 
vision with algebraic symbols instead of with the Hindu 
characters used in arithmetic. Thus the fundamental opera- 
tions of algebra appear to be addition, subtraction, multi- 
phcation, and division. This is not entirely true. The equa- 
tion is the principal tool or instrument of algebra in dealing 
with "practical" problems. Practically all of elementary 
algebra is grouped about the equation. In fact algebra 
has been defined as the science of the equation. From this 
point of view the fundamental operations of algebra sM 
those required in the solution of equations. 

In elementary algebra a very large per cent of the 
" practical " problems require only simple equations. Many 
of the simple equations will contain fractions with numeri- 
cal denominators, but very few of the problems will residt in 
fractional equations having the unknown quantity in the 
denominator.^ Therefore, from the standpoint of usefulness 

* See Monroe, Walter S. "An Experiment in the Organization and 
Teaching of First-Year Algebra*'; in School Science and MaihemOtks, vol. 
12, pp. 225-31. 
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the first group cl fundamental (^)erati<His ol elementary 
algebra are those which occur in the solution of simple 
equations containing fractions with numerical denominators. 
The operations which are necessary for solving quadratic 
equations and simultaneous equations would form other 
groups ol fundamental operations. To learn the group of 
fundamental operations which are required to solve simple 
equations consider the solution ol this equation: 

Clearing equation <^ fractions 

Transposing tenns 

— l&r+96x-6a7-80-3-192 
C<^ecting Terms 

18r » - 115 

Finding valueof x x = -- 

The operations involved in the solution ol this equatkm 
are: (1) clearing equation of fractions, (2) transposing terms, 
(3) collecting terms, and (4) finding value ol x. Clearing 
an equation of this type of fractions involves the multipli- 
cation of a binominal by an int^er, and under certain con- 
ditions the multiplication of a binomial by a binomial. Col- 
lecting terms is a very simple type of addition and subtrac- 
tion. Finding the value of a; is a special form of division. 
In the solution of some non-fractional equations the multi- 
plication of one binomial by another will occur. 

In a similar manner the operations which occur in the 
solution of quadratic equations and simultaneous equations 
may be determined. The operations required in the solu- 
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tion of these two types of equations, together with those 
required for the simple equation, constitute the fundamental 
operations of elementary algebra. There will be no need 
for factoring until quadratic equations are taken up, and 
the operation is not necessary then. Exponents beyond the 
square are rarely used. 

At least one attempt ^ has been made to determine the 
fundamental operations of algebra by analyzing the content 
of currently used textbooks. The fundamental operations 
determined by this method are given as follows: — 

1. Removal of parentheses 8. Clearing of fractions and 

2. Combining terms fractional equations 

3. Subtraction 9. Quadratic equations 

4. Evaluation 10. Graphing of equations 

5. Special products 11. Solution of "practical" for- 

6. Factoring mulse 

7. Exponents 12. Simultaneous equations 

This determination is subject to the same Umitations as 
must be placed upon all statements of the consensus of 
present practice. It involves the a priori acceptance of the 
traditional subject-matter of elementary algebra as a satis- 
factory basis. 

In order that the results of using a test may be significant 
to the teacher, it is necessary that it measure the ability to 
do something which has a fundamental importance. For 
example, a test which measures the abiUty of pupils to per- 
form long division in algebra furnishes the teacher with in- 
formation of Uttle importance, because long division is not 

^ Rugg, H. O., and Clark, J. R. ''Standardized Tests and the Improve- 
ment of Teaching in First-Year Algebra*'; in School Review^ vol. 25, pp. 
137-66; 196-218. 
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used in dealing with problems. In fact an examination of 
an algebra text will reveal that the pupil has practically no 
opportunity to use this operation after he leaves the topic 
of long division. 

Standard Research Tests in Algebra. Upon the basis of 
the analysis of the solution of simple equations the Stand- 
ard Research Tests in Algebra ^ were constructed. These 
tests consist of a series of six tests. Each of the first five 
tests is designed to measure the ability to do one of the 
operations occurring in the solution of simple equations. 
The tests are: — 

Test I. ±.a {± bx±c), a,b, and c, being not greater than 9 
and not all positive. 

Test II. Clearing equations of fractions. 

Test III. Solving for x, a special case of division. 

Test IV. Transposition. 

Test v. Collecting terms, a special case of addition and sub- 
traction. 

Test VI. Simple equations to be solved. 

In giving the tests each pupil is provided with a printed 
copy of the exercises to be done. A definite time is allowed 
for each test. The ability of a pupil is measured by the num- 
ber of exercises he does in a given time, and by the accuracy 
of his work. 

Other algebra tests. A number of other tests have been 
devised to measure algebraical abilities. 

Thomdike has devised a test which consists of a series of 
exercises arranged in order of increasing diflSculty. The rela- 
tive difficulty was determined on the basis of the judg- 

1 Monroe, Walter S. "A Test of the Attainment of First-Year Higb- 
School Students in Algebra"; in School Review, vol. 23, pp. 159-71. 
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ments of two hundred teachers of algebra. The scale is as 
follows:^ 

If a s 4 and 6^2, what does a + ^ equal. Answer 

If a s 4 and 6=0, what does a + 6 equal? Answer 

If ic -h 3a = SOy what does x equal? Answer 

Find the average midnight temperature for the week in which 
the daily midnight temperatures were 15, 3, 0, —7, —9, 6, and 17 
degrees. Answer 

If = -r, what does x equal? Answer 

a X X 

X 

--1 
If 2 + =0, what does x equal? Answer 

a 

A man has a hours to spend riding with a friend. How far can 
they ride together, going out at the rate of b miles an hour and just 
covering the return trip at the rate of c miles an hour. Answer 

How much water must be added to a pint of "alcohol, 95 per 
cent pure" to make a solution of alcohol, "40 per cent pure"? 
Answer 

Given that 2a: ~ 3 is less than x-{- 5, and that 11 4- 2ic is less 
than 3x + 5, to find the limits (i.e., the values) between which 
X lies. 

Two series of algebra tests, consisting of 12 tests each 
have been devised. One has been devised by Rugg and 
Clark 2 and the other by ChUds. 

In this second series the Standard Research Tests described 
above were incorporated. It is interesting to note that the 
two series of tests, each consisting of the same number of 
separate tests, agree on only five operations: (1) multipli- 

^ So far as the writer knows copies of the test are not available for dis- 
tribution. See Rugg, H. O. "The Experimental Determination of Stand- 
ards in First-Year Algebra"; in School Review, vol. 25, p. 43. 

' Loc. cit., pp. 37-66. In the most recent publication of these tests the 
number of tests in this series has been increased to sixteen. 
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cation of a binomial by an int^er, (2) factoring, (3) solu- 
tion of simple equations, (4) stating problems, (5) solving 
simultaneous equations. The series devised by Rugg and 
Clark include tests for the following additional operations: 
(1) product of two binomials, (2) evaluation of algebraic 
expressions by substitutions, (3) involution and operations 
based on other laws of exponents, (4) quadratic equations, 
(5) graphical solution of simultaneous equations, (6) evolu- 
tion, (7) solving formulae for certain quantities. The series 
devised by Childs include tests for the following operation 
in addition to those which are common to the two series: 
(1) addition and subtraction, (2) finding the value of a? in 
such equations as 5a; = — 31, (3) long division, (4) trans- 
position, (5) collecting terms, (6) clearing equations of frac- 
tions. (Two tests are devoted to the stating of problems.) 

Conclusions from the tests. The fact that there are so few 
points of agreement among those who have devised tests 
in the field of algebra is significant. It indicates, in the first 
place, that the fundamental operations of algebra are not 
simply addition, subtraction, multipUcation, and division, 
as in arithmetic. In the second place it indicates that the 
textbook writers and teachers of algebra have not yet de- 
termined the operations which are fundamental. In the 
analysis of the subject-matter of algebra given above the 
writer has indicated his belief that the fundamental opeiu- 
tions of algebra are those required in the solution of equa- 
tions. The acceptance of this premise furnishes a definite 
basis for constructing a series of tests. 

Standards. The Standard Research Tests in Algebra 
have been given in a number of high schools. The following 
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median scores, based upon returns from twenty-one cities, 
may be taken as tentative standards: — 



Test 


/ 


// 


/// 


IV 


V 


VI 


Number of PudUs 


2077 
14.6 
96 


1998 
5.4 
41 


2107 
11.5 
100 


2127 
10.2 
94 


2198 
11.2 
77 


1992 


Speed, number of examples 
attempted 


8.8 


Accuracy, per cent of ex- 
amples correct 


82 







Tentative standards for certain tests of the series devised 
by Rugg and Clark are given in the School RevieWy vol. 25, 
pp. 122-23. These standards are also printed on the class 
record sheet which is furnished with the tests. Childs has 
recently published a report of the use of his series of 
algebra tests in fifteen cities.^ 

Meeting the teaching situation revealed by algebra 
tests. The mental processes of algebra are similar to those 
of arithmetic in many respects. In both subjects the opera- 
tions must be performed automatically in order to free the 
attention for the doing of other things. The abilities are 
specific. In arithmetic it was shown that addition involved 
not simply one ability but several abilities. (See page 18.) 
Each type of example required a specific ability. A scientific 
analysis of algebraical abiUties has not been made, but it is 
probable that in algebra each type of example requires a 
specific ability if it is done automatically. The engendering 
of arithmetical abilities is based upon the laws of habit 
formation. These laws also apply to the teaching of the 

* Childs, Hubert G. "The Measurement of Achievement in Algebra,** 
in the Third Conference on Educational Measurements. {Btdletin, Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana University, vol. 2, no. 6, pp. 171-83.) 
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opfnfions off algrivm. InATidiial dfferenoes oomiificBte 
die tfarhing off arithinetic. Hicy ha^v been Aomn to be 
eqoaDjr oooapicnoas in algrivm. 

Clas instzoctiaii pow raw r s die smme v^akneases in alge- 
bfm as it does in anthmetic. Tlie writer has observed the 
plan off giving diiD, described on page 55, in algebra dasses 
as wdl as in aiithnietic. Tlie resnh was die same in both. 
Each popQ needs driD upon the types off examples he does 
not do wdL ftactice tests for algebra ^ can be devised upm 
the same principles as those for arithmetic. Tlie sogg^sticMis 
given on page 59, for adapting die instruction to the needs 

off the pupils, maj be a{^died to instruction in algebra as wndL 
Rngg and Claris state that ^ It has been shown that suc- 
cess in teaching algebra depends primarily on the teacher's 
knowledge ol the typical difficulties whidi the pi^nls will 
meet in learning algebra.** In the reports off the use off al- 
gebra tests the errors made by pupils have been studied. 
In all cases the number of errors has been large. TaUeXXV 
gives the types ol errors wiiidi were made by two huncfared 
and seventy-five first-year puiMls <xi the Standard Research 
Tests in Algelva. The tests were given in March, 1914. 
Rugg and Clark have used a mme dab<»ate classification 
of errors, but their results indicate the same omdition. 

The conditions revealed clearly indicate that the piq>ils 
have not been given sufficient satisfactory driD to make au- 
tomatic the performing ol the simpler operaticMis off algel»a. 
BeSore this can be accomplished, teadiers must determine 
what the important or fundamental operations off algelwa 

1 See Ragg, H. O^ mnd Clark. J. R. '"SUndardiaed Tests and Uie Im- 
profvanent of Teadiiiig in First- Year Algebra**; in Sdboof Reritm, ^voL 25^ , 
pp. 196-215. (Maidi, 1917.) 
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are. When this has been accomplished they must further 
determine what types of exercises occur in each operation. 
For example, assuming that performing the indicated opera- 
tion of a {bx + c) is fundamental, it is obvious that these 
typesofexercisesoccur,a(6a: + c), — a(fea: 4-c), a ( — bx + c), 
-^a {—bx + c)^ a (bx — c), — a (bx — c)^ — a ( — fea: — c), 
a (— bx — c). In the studies referred to it was found that 
each required its own specific ability. This being the case 
the teacher must provide satisfactory drill upon each type. 
A series of scientifically constructed practice exercises fur- 
nish a means for doing this. 

Table XXV. Classification of Errors made bt Two 
Hundred and Seventy-five First-Year Pupils on the 
Standard Research Tests (Algebra) 



Ted 



Mistake in sign 

Mbtake in the common denomina- 
tor or in its use 

Mistakes in arithmetic 

Mistakes in copying 

One term of binomial not multi- 
plied 

A term neglected 

X omitted 

Incomplete as — a;s5 



/ 


// 


/// 


IV 


V 


436 


265 
167 


184 


295 


387 


143 


249 


498 


382 


596 
63 


29 












103 




302 


86 


117 


19 


88 


53 


80 



VI 



739 

371 
391 

82 

16 
26 
16 
26 



II. Geometry 

A geometry test of seventy questions, arranged in twenty 
groups, has been devised by Stockard and Bell.^ "These 

^ Stockard, L. V., and Bell, J. C. "A Preliminary Study of the Measure- 
ment of Abilities in Greometry "; in Journal of Educational Psychology ^ vol. 
7, pp. 567-80. 
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groups involve drawing figures, naming figures, indicating 
(Nrder ol devdc^ment in demonstration, coiiq>leting state- 
ments, stating ol convoke, definiticMis, r^ular pc^gons, 
parts of a dem<Histration, angular relaticMis, area of trape- 
aoid, angles in polygons, an^es in circles, congmency of 
trian^es, similarity of trian^es, loci, auxiliary lines, simple' 
OHistructiiHis, ratio and pn^xirticMi, algebraic dpresskm of 
geometrical relations, and equivalent constmctioo." The 
questicNis are asked in such a way that many pupils are able 
to ccunplete the list in tarty minutes. On the basis of the 
results ol giving the tests to S72 students the diffi<^ty <^ 
the questions has been e^uressed in terms of a common 
unit. 

m. FOBEIGN LaXGITAGES 

Foreign languages involve some ol the same mental pro- 
cesses as occur in the field ol the English language, A paj^ 
must associate the correct meaning with words and groiqis 
ol words. In using a f cM^gn language to eijxess ideas, the 
rules ol granmiar which govern the form must be Colkyired. 
Hence the problem ol measurement is similar in several 
reelects. 

Starch's foreign language tests. Stardi has devised both 
vocabulary and rea<ling tests for Latin, Gennam and 
French.^ The same plan has been followed for eadi language. 
Only the Latin test will be described here. The words of the 
Latin vocabulary test were selected from Harper's I^atin 
Dictionary by taking the first word on every twentietli page. 
This gave a list of one hundred words. In additioo to the 

^ SUidh, D. Educational MeasitrementMy pp. 171-S7. 
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Latin words the English equivalents are given on the test 
paper. Both lists are arranged alphabetically. The test 
consists of associating with each Latin word its English 
equivalent. The Latin reading test consists of sentences 
selected from first-year Latin books, Csesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil, and the reading tests in German and French are 
composed of simple sentences. The sentences in each of the 
tests are arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 

The vocabulary test measures the extent of the pupil's 
" vocabulary." However, it may be that this ** vocabulary " 
is not the same as the vocabulary which he is able to use in 
translating Latin into English. Both the vocabulary testa 
and the reading tests are simple to use. 

The Hanus Latin tests. Hanus has also devised a group 
of Latin tests ^ w:hich consists of four tests for vocabulary, 
a translation test, and a grammar test. All of these tests 
are based on Csesar and Cicero. No words appear in the 
vocabulary tests ** which occur less than one hundred times 
in Caesar and Cicero." The translation test ** contains only 
constructions which are found at least five hundred times in 
Caesar and Cicero." The grammar test is based on the sen- 
tences to be translated. The vocabulary test differs from 
the one devised by Starch in that the pupil must write the 
English equivalent. 

Henmon's Latin tests. V. A. C. Henmon, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has devised a series of Standard Tests in 
Latin which consist of three tests. Firsty an easy hundred- 
word vocabulary test — fifty in English and fifty in Latin — 

^ Hanus, Paul. "Measuring Progress in. Learning Latin"; in School 
Review, vol. 24, pp. 342-51. 
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containing the words that are common to four widely used 
first-year books. Secondy a Standard Vocabulary Test of 239 
words representing all the words common to thirteen first- 
year books and to Csesar, Cicero, and Virgil. Thirds the Latin 
sentence test consists of thirty sentences constructed by us- 
ing none but the 239 words of the Standard Vocabulary Test. 

A pupil's vocabulary is important in the study of a foreign 
language, as well as in the field of English. Hence in using 
a vocabulary test the teacher is measuring an important 
abiUty. The test will reveal that some pupils have much 
smaller vocabularies than others. By comparing the class 
score of his pupils with the standard a teacher may know 
whether he is placing suj£cient emphasis upon the feature 
of the language which the test measures. A translation test 
gives a general measure of the abiUty of a pupil to translate. 
It also furnishes the teacher with a means for comparing 
her class with an objective standard. 

No devices for remedying the shortcomings which tests 
reveal have been worked out. Several of the devices given in 
the treatment of reading and language can easily be adapted 
to the teaching of a foreign language. As in the case of 
other subjects, the tests will fulfill an important function 
if they do nothing more than demonstrate to the teacher 
that he is instructing a group of pupils who differ widely, and 
that his efforts will be most effective when each pupil is 
given the instruction which he needs. 

IV. Physics 

Starch has also devised a series of tests in physics, cover- 
ing mechanics, heat, sqund, Ught, and magnetism and 
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electricity.^ The tests consist of sentences, from which 
words have been omitted. The sentences and the words to 
be omitted have been chosen so that a pupil cannot supply 
the correct words unless he knows certain physical facts 
or principles. The following sentences wiU iUustrate the 
tests: — 

17. The periods of pendulums of equal lengths swinging through 

short arcs are independent of and also independent 

of 

30. The point degrees below degrees 

centigrade is called 

39. The frequency of vibration of a string varies inversely 
as 

53. The critical angle is that angle of incidence which will pro- 
duce 

55. Electromotive force is the difference in be- 
tween r 

The tests consist of seventy-five mutilated sentences of 
this type. The facts, principles, and laws upon which these 
sentences are based were determined by examining five 
widely used textbooks. The one hundred and two facts, 
principles, or laws which were treated by all five of the text- 
books are the ones which the pupils must know to do the 
tests correctly. These facts and principles probably are the 
ones fundamental to elementary physics. If the tests do 
nothing more than define the fundamental facts and princi- 
ples they will fulfill an important function. However, they 
also give the teacher a means for comparing his class with 
other classes. 

^ Starch, D. Educational MeaauremenU, pp. 188-92. 
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V Other Tests which mat be used in the High 

School 

Certain tests of those described in the preceding chapters 
are intended to be used in the high school, as well as in the 
elementary school. These are Test III, of the Kansas Silent 
Reading Tests; the Thorndike Scale Alpha for Measuring 
the Understanding of Sentences; Starch's English Vocabu- 
lary Test; the composition scales; the copying test; the 
Trabue Completion-Test Language Scales; and Starch's 
Grammatical Tests. For the description of these tests and 
the use of them the reader is referred to the preceding 
chapters. 

In addition to these tests many of the others have been 
applied to high school pupils. For example, the Courtis 
Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B, have fre- 
quently been given to high school pupils, although many of 
them were not studying arithmetic. However, in applying 
such tests to high-school pupils it should be remembered 
that the tests were not designed for that purpose. Conse- 
quently it may be expected that the tests will not be as satis- 
factory as when used in the way they were intended to be 
used. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How do you account for the fact that less progress has been made 
in devising tests for high-school subjects than for elementary school 
subjects? 

2. Which of the algebra tests described in this chapter do you think 
would be most helpful to a teacher? Why? 

3. Compare the Latin vocabulary tests which are described. Which one 
do you think would be most helpful to a teacher? Why? 
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4. Is a test like the physics tests superior to an ordinary examination? 
Justify your answer. 

5. The geometry test described covers a very wide range of topics. Is 
this necessary for a test in such subjects as geometry, physics, or 
history? 

6. If you are teaching algebra, study the errors which your pupils make. 
Suggest a plan for reducing the number of errors. 

7. Suggest several plans for increasing the foreign language vocabulary 
of pupils who have been shown to be below standard. How could you 
determine which of the plans is the best. 
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. CHAPTER Vm 

STATISTICAL METHODS * 

The teacher, principal or school officer making use of the 
standard tests previously described has but Uttle use for any 
mathematical knowledge of statistical methods. The Uttle 
knowledge that is needed relates much more to proper 
methods of tabulating and the most effective methods of 
graphic representation. The few calculations that need 
to be made are arithmetical, and the statistical terminology 
needed is quite small. This chapter is intended to state 
briefly what will be needed, and to give a few typical illus- 
trations of good methods in tabulating and charting. 

Good arrangement of scores. The significance of a group 
of facts, such as the scores made by a class upon a test, 
may be made more evident by certain methods of arranging 
them, and by determining an index of the central tendency 
of the group. Take, for example, the scores which were made 
by a sixth-grade class of thirty-five pupils when given the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test. When these scores are pre- 
sented in the manner of Table XXVI the array tends to 
confuse. One must scan the entire array to learn that the 
lowest score is 4.2, or that the highest score is SO.l. One 
cannot easily learn that pupil BB, who made a score of 
14.9, stands eighth from the poorest in the group. If now 
the scores are simply rearranged in order of magnitude, as 
shown in Table XXVII, their significance is much more 
easily grasped. 



Fupa 


Score 


A 


27.3 


B 


19.2 


C 


26.2 


D 


22.5 


£ 


15.4 


F 


18. S 


G 


28.4 


H 


17.4 


I 


25.1 


J 


15.7 


K 


11.8 


L 


21.6 
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Table XXVL Showing a Poor Ahranoement of Scores 

PtipU Score PupU Score 

M 10.0 Y 16.0 

N 16.3 Z 19.1 

O 21.1 AA 15.4 

P 25.6 BB 14.9 

Q 21.1 CC 16.4 

R 15.9 DD 14.1 

S 16.1 EE 4.2 

T 5.9 FP 20.0 

U 30.1 GG 24.1 

V 22.3 HH 26.3 

W 13.1 n 25.8 

X 12.8 

Table XXVII. Showing the Same Scores rearranged in a 

Better Order 

PupU Score PupU Score 

¥• 16.0 V 22.3 

S 16.1 D 22.5 

N 16.3 GG 24.1 

CC 16.4 I 25.1 

H 17.4 P 25.6 

F 18.3>— //' n 25.8 

Z 19.1 C 26.2 

B 19.2 HH 20.3 

FF 20.0 A 27.3 

O 21.1 G 28.4 

Q 21.1 U 30.1 

L 21.6 

The median. The eighteenth score is the middle one of 
this group. Such a score is called the " median score," and 
indicates the "central tendency" of the group. The general 
standing of a group of pupils is expressed by the central 
tendency. In case there is an even number of scores, there 
is no middle score. In such a case the average of the two 
most central scores may be taken, although for practical 



FupU 


Score 


££ 


4.2 


T 


5.9 


M 


10.0 


K 


11.8 


X 


12.8 


w 


13.1 


DD 


14.1 


BB 


14.9 


AA 


15.4 


£ 


15.4 


J 


15.7 


R 


15.9 
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purposes it will be satisfactory to take the lesser of the two 
middle scores. Thus, if a distribution contains forty-one 
scores, the middle score is the twenty-first score; if it con- 
tains forty scores, the twentieth score may be taken as the 
middle score. ^ The number of the middle score is obtained 
by dividing the total number of scores by two. This quotient 
expressed as the nearest integer is called the ** half sum ." 
When using a particular test the directions which accompany 
that test should be followed, because the medians used for 
standards have been obtained by f (lowing the accompany- 
ing directions. 

Frequency of scores. Usually scores are expressed simply 
in whole numbers. When this is the case, the distribution is 
simply the statement of how many scores there are of each 
magnitude. This is done as in Table XXVIII. The column 
labeled " Score " gives the scores arranged in order of mag- 
nitude. The column headed " Frequency " tells how many 
scores there are of each magnitude, or how frequently each 
score occurs. In this table there are two scores of 8, one score 
of 7, four sc(N*es of 6, etc. The total number of scores is 33. 

^ There is a di£ference of practice on this point. The directions which 
accompany the Kansas Silent Reading Tests read as follows: — 

" The median score is the score on the middle paper in the pile of papers 
arranged according to size of scores. If there are thirty-five papers, the me- 
dian score is the score on the eighteenth paper. If there are thirty-six papers, 
the median score is half way between the score on the eighteenth paper 
and the score on the nineteenth paper." 

The directions which accompany the Courtis Standard Research Tests in 
Arithmetic, Series B, read as follows: — 

** If there are thirty-seven children in the class, the nineteenth score in 
order of magnitude would be the median score; for there would be eighteei) 
scores larger and eighteen smaller. If there were thirty-six children in the 
class, the eighteenth score would be taken as representing the nearest 
approximation to the middle measure.'* 
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Table XXVlli. Showing the Distbibution of Scobes 

8eor§ Frequency^ 

1« 
11 

10 1 



8 8 

7 1 
6 4 
5 6 
4 8 

8 6 
2 4 
1 1 
J- 

Total 83 

Here the seventeenth score is the middle one, but it is 
not possible to identify its value directly. It is clearly one of 
the eight scores given as 4, because counting from the lower 
end of the distribution, 1 and 4 are 5, and 6 are 11, and 8 
are 19, which is beyond the middle of the distribution. The 
approximate value of this median, that is, the seventeenth 
score is 4.0. To determine the approximate median it is 
simply necessary to locate the interval of the distribution in 
which the median falls. 

To locate the interval in which the median falls, begin at 
the lower end of the distribution and add together the fre- 
quencies imtil the addition of the next one will make a sum 
greater than the number of the median score, or half of the 
total of the frequencies. This sum of the frequencies is called 
the pafti fll.^tfn The median score is in the next interval, 
and the approximate median is the value of that interval. 

Intervals of distribution. In Table XXVII each score is 

^ Frequency or number of pupils making the score. 
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listed separately. For certain purposes this makes the dis- 
tribution more complex and awkward to work with than if 
the scores were classified in a few groups. A convenient 
choice of groups for this array of scores would be as shown in 
Table XXIX. In the group or interval from 14.0 to 15.9 
there are six scores — 14.1, 14.9, 15.4, 15.4, 15.7, and 15.9. 
When they are grouped togethw each score loses its identity, 
but it should be remembered that the scores which are 
grouped together are not necessarily equal. In calculating 
the true median of a distribution, it is necessary to assign an 
identity to the middle score. We do this by assuming that 
the exact values of the scores included within an interval are 
uniformly distributed over the interval. 

Table XXIX. Arrangement of Scores by Interval Groups 

Intervai* Frtqa/mcy 



30.0 to 31.9 


1 


28.0to29.9 


1 


26.0to27.9 


8 


24.0to25.9 


4 


22.0 to 23.9 


2 


20.0 to 21.9 


4 


18.0 to 19.9 


3 


16.0 to 17.9 


5 


14.0 to 15.9 


6 


12.0 to 13.9 


2 


10.0 to 11. 9 


2 


S.Oto 9.9 




e.Oto 7.9 




4.0 to 5.9 


2 


2.0 to 3.9 




.Oto 1.9 




Total 


35 



Many of the tests yield scores in terms of the intervals of 
distribution. This is true of the scores from the Courtis 
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Standard Research Tests, Series B. The pupil's score is so 
many examples attempted and so many right. From this 
it may appear that the scores should not be considered to 
be distributed over the interval, but it must be remembered 
that in marking the test ps^rs no credit was given for ex- 
amples partly completed or for examples partly ri^t. Thus 
all fractions have been dropped. This being true, it is ob- 
vious that the accurate measures of the pupils are really 
probably distributed uniformly over the interval. 

^proximate and true median. To calculate the amount 
to be added to the approximate median to make the true 
median, proceed as follows: (1) Subtract the partial sum of 
the frequencies from the half sum. ^The partial sum is found 
in determining the approximate median. (2) Divide this 
difference by the number of scores which are included in the 
interval in which the true median falls. Add this quotient to 
the approximate median. If the width of the interval is more 
than one unit, as in Table XXIX, the quotient must be mul- 
tipUed by the number of imits the interval contains. In the 
case of Table XXIX the quotient would be multipUed by 2. 
It is well to carry the quotient to two decimal places, but in 
writing the median it should be expressed only to the nearest 
tenth. ^ 

The approximate median of the distribution given in 
Table XXIX is 18.0. The half sum is 18 and the partial 
sum is 17. The difference is 1, and this, divided by 3, the 
number of scores in the next interval, give a quotient of 
JSS. Since the width of the interval is 2, .33 is multiplied 

1 See King, W. I. The ElemenU of Statistical Method, pp. 129-90; and 
Thorodike, E. L., Mental and Social Measurements, p. 54. 
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by 2. A correction of .66 is to be added to the approximate 
median, 18.0. This gives 18.66, which should be written 
as 18.7, the true median of the distribution. 

The average. Another central tendency is the average 
or arithmetical mean. This is, however, much less used than 
the median, and usually is a much less accurate measure to 
use. The average of a group of scores may be found by 
dividing the sum of the scores by the number of scores. 
However, if the group is a large one, this involves consid- 
erable labor. In such a case a short method may be used.^ 

The mode. Still another central tendency, though not 
much used, is the mode. By mode we mean the most com- 
mon score or measure. Thus, in Table XXVIII the mode is 
4.0 and in Table XXIX it is 14.0. Average and mode, 
though, are but little used, the most commonly used central 
tendency measure being the median. 

Measures of variabilily; (1) average deviation. Both the 
median and the average represent the central tendency of 
the magnitude of the group of scores. Frequently it is help- 
ful to obtain an index of the variability of the scores, that is, 
of the closeness with which the scores are grouped about the 
median or the average. The amount by which a score differs 
from the central tendency is called the deviation. A score 
which is greater than the central tendency will have a posi- 
tive deviation; a score which is less will have a negative de- 
viation. The sum of the deviations without regard to sign, 
divided by the total number of scores in the group, gives the 
average deviation, usually indicated by the abbreviation, A.D. 

^ For this method see King, W. I., The Elements of Statistical Method, 
pp. 134-37; or Thorndike, £. L., Mental and Social Measurements, pp. 44-46. 
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In calculating the average deviation of a group of scores, 
which are listed as being within an interval, it should be 
remembered that the scores are to be considered as being 
distributed evenly over the interval. Thus their average 
value is at the middle point of the interval. If the inter- 
val is from 12.00 to 12.99, the mid-point is 12.50, and in 
calculating the deviation each score in the interval from 
12.00 to 12.99 should be treated as having a value of 12.50. 

The method may be illustrated by calculating the aver- 
age deviation of the distribution given in Table XXX. The 

Table XXX. Showing the Calculation of the Average 

Deviation 



Interval* 


Frequency 


Deviation 


Deviation 

times 
Frequency 


30.0 to 30.9 


1 
1 
3 

4 
2 
4 
3 
5 
6 
2 
2 

2 


.12.3 

10.3 

8.3 

6.3 

4.3 

2.3 

.3 

—1.7 

—3.7 

—5.7 

-^.7 

—18.7 


12.3 


28.0to29.9 


10.3 


26.0to27.9 


24.0 


24.0to25.9 


25.2 


22.0 to 23. 9 


8.6 


20.0to21.9 


9.2 


18.0 to 19.9 


.9 


16.0 to 17. 9 


—8.5 


14.0tol5.9 


22.2 


12.0 to 13. 9 


11.4 


10.0 to 11.9 


15.4 


8.0 to 9.9 




e.Oto 7.9 




4.0to 5.9 


37.4 


2.0 to 3.9 




O.Oto 1.9 








Total 


35 




186.3 







True median 
Average deviation 



18.7 

186.3 

35 



5.8 
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median is 18.7. The average of each group of scores, sub- 
tracted from the median, gives the deviations. When there 
is more than one score in an interval the deviation must be 
multiplied by the frequency to obtain the total deviation. 
The calculation of the average deviation may be shortened 
by using the approximate median, and then correcting 
the result.^ 

(2) Percentiles; quartQes; probable error. Another 
measure of the variabiUty of scores may be found by deter- 
mining the points on the scale between which the middle 
50 per cent of the scores are included. The lower one of these 
two points is called the 25 percentile. It is the point below 
which there are 25 per cent of the scores. The upper one is 
called the 75 percentile. One half of the diflference between 
these two points is called the quartile range, or simply Q. 
In case the median is used as the central tendency, the 
quartile range is the same as the median deviation or 
probable error (P.E.). 

The calculation of the 25 percentile and the 75 percentile 
is similar to that of the median, which is sometimes called 
the 50 percentile. The only difference is that instead of the 
half sum, the one fourth sum and the three fourths sum 
are used. 

For the distribution given in Table XXIX, the one fourth 
sum is 9. The approximate value of the 9th score is 14.0. 
The correction is 1.0, making the true value of the 25 per- 
centile 15.0. The three fourths sum is 25. The approximate 
value of the 25th score is 22.0. The correction is 1.0, and the 

^ For this short method see Thomdike, £. L., Mental and Social Mea»- 
uremetds, pp. 49-47. 

2 
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true value. of the 75 percentile is 23.0. The range of the 
middle 50 per cent of the scores is from 15.0 to 23.0, or 8 
imits. The value of Q is one half of 8 or 4 units. This means 
that 50 per cent of the scores contained in this distribution 
are contained within an interval of 4 units on either side of 
the median. The quartile rs^ge or Q is easy to calculate, 
and for many purposes is the most significant measure of 
variability.^ 

Correlation. The Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series 
B, measure simultaneously two related factors of a pupil's 
abiUty to do the operations of arithmetic with integers, 
— speed or number of examples attempted, and the accuracy 
or per cent of examples done correctly. In the measure- 
ment of handwriting scores of speed and quaUty are obtained. 
In reading the pupil's rate of reading and his comprehension 
are measured. 

When pairs of scores are to be arranged in distributions 
it is convenient to use the plan shown in Table XXXI. 
This table shows the tabulation of the handwriting scores 
for a fourth-grade class. This table is read as follows : 
four pupils wrote at a rate between 20 and 29 letters per 
minute. The handwriting of one of these pupils was judged 
to be quality 20, one 40, one 50, and one 60. The line at the 
bottom marked "total" gives the distribution of the scores 
for quality. The column at the right marked '* total" gives 
the distribution of the scores for speed. The tabulation 
shows the relation between speed and quality. The relation- 
ship of these two quantities is not constant. Certain pupils 

^ For methods of calculating the mean square deviation the reader is 
referred to Thomdike, £. L., Mental and Social MeanuremmU, pp. 47-58. 
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possess a high degree of both speed and accuntcy. Others 
are low in one and high in another. This type of relationship 
is called correlation. The degree of correlation may be ex- 
pressed by a coefficient of correlation.* 

Table XXXI. Distribution of Scores in HAjrowRnrwo 
FOB A Fourth Gbu)e showing thb Asbanqeubnt of Two 
KiNBS of Scores to show Cobbeiation 
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Total for quaUtr 


5 


8 


- 


- 


- 


36 



Medisn: — Quality. «8; Speed, 63. 

Co^dent of conelatioii. If two- sets of quantities ate 
related in pairs so that when one is large the other is 
large, and when one is small the other is small, there is said 
to be a positive correlation. If there are no exceptions to 
this relation, the correlation is called perfect, and the co- 
efficient is -l-l.OO. If the two sets of quantities are related so 
that when one is large the other is small, the correlation is 
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negative, and a coefficient of -1.00 indicates perfect nega- 
tive correlation. A coefficient of zero or near zero indi- 
cates no correlation, that is, no constant relationship exists 
between the two sets of quantities. In general, coefficients 
between +.30 and —.30 should be interpreted to mean 
that no significant correlation exists. However, coefficients 
of correlation must be interpreted with care. 

For some purposes a distribution, such as is shown in 
Table XXXI, is more significant than the coefficient of 
correlation. The study of such an array will reveal the 
general relation between the two abilities which prevails. 
If the scores are grouped neax the diagonal from one comer 
of the table to the opposite one, a significant correlation 
exists! Sometimes this is brought out better by using a 
graphic distribution on a chart, rather than a statistical 
table form. This is well shown in Fig. 15. The college marks 
were determined by giving 6 for A, 4 for B, 3 for C, 1 for D, 
and for F, and then adding the marks for the courses. Thus, 
five A's would give a total of 30, five B's a total of £0, etc. 
Some correlation is shown, but it is not marked. 

In the chapter on arithmetic it was stated that each type 
of example requires a diflFerent ability. This is shown by giv- 
ing the same pupils two tests, each test being confined to a 
single type of example. When the two sets of scores are 
tabulated so as to show the degree of correlation existing 
between them, it has been foimd that little correlation exists. 
This means that in general the possession of the ability to do 
examples of a given type is no assurance that a pupil 
possesses an equal degree of ability to do examples of a differ- 
ent type. 
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Graphical representatioa. Graphical represeatation fre- 
quently aids one in interpreting a group of facta. The gen- 
eral principle involved is that numerical quantities are 
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represented by the length of lines, distances from lines, or 
points, or areas, a certain length, distance or area having 
been chosen as a unit. i 

Certain types of quantities may he represented by a line. 
Talce for example, the standards for Starch's Spelling Tests. 
(See page 180.) Th^ are re|H«sented graphically in Fig. 16 
by lines of appropriate lengths. This is often easier to grasp 
than a statistical form of statement. The meaning of the 
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Fig. 16. A Graphical Rbpresentation of the Standard Scores 
it>R Starch's Speluno Tests. (See p. 130.) 
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Grade 

Fio. 17. Another Form of a Graphical Representation of 
THE Same Standard Scores as in Fio. 16 

On this form of chart a number of pupil records may be dotted in. Those above the 
line are ahead of the standard for their grade; thoee below are behind. 
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length of the lines ia ascertained by comparison with the 
scale at the bottom of the figure. 

Another plan for representing graphically the same facts 
is given in Fig. 17. The base line Ox and the vertical line 
% are lines of reference. In drawing this type of graph, 
points are located whose perpendicular distances from the 
lines of reference represent the pairs of values. The distance 
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of the point C from the line Oz represents the number of 
words spelled correctly. The meaning of this distance is 
read from the scale on Oj/. In the same way the distance 
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<^ C from Oy represents the school grade. Thus, the position 
of the point C represents graphically the fact that the stan- 
dard for the third grade is 40 words. The representation 
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Grade II IH IV V VI VII VIII 

Fig. 19. Reprebentino ▲ Pupil's Scores in Several Subjects 

The figures on the chart represent scores or rates, and the positi<m of the heavy irregu- 
lar line the socwe z made by the pupil whose reo(Mrd is here charted. 

stands out more clearly when the points are joined, as has 
been done in Fig. 17. 

Representing three quantities. In the case of handwriting 
there are three quantities to represent — speed, quality, 
and school grade. The standards for the Ayres Scale (see 
page 168) may be represented as in Fig. 18. The speed and 
quality are both represented as well as the school grade. 
Roman numerals inside the small circle give the school grade 
to which the standards represented by the position of the 
circle belong. 

Representing many quantities. Fig. 19 illustrates a plan 
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of graphical representation which is useful in represent- 
ing the standing of a pupil or a class in several tests. The 
scales on the several lines have been so chosen that the 
standards for any grade lie on a vertical line. All of the 
standards for these tests for the fifth grade lie on the line 
marked V, those for the sixth grade on the line marked 
VI, and so on. The scores of a pupil or of a class are marked 
on the appropriate horizontal lines. When these pomts are 
connected, we have a graphic diagnosis of the ability of the 
pupil or of the general ability of the class. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOB INVESTIGATION 

1. What is a distribution of scores? 

2. What is a central tendency? 

3. Calculate both the median and the average for a typical distribu- 
tion. Compare the two central tendencies. 

4. Do extreme scores affect the average? Do they affect the median? 

5. Which of the three central tendencies is the most satisfactory for 
general use? Why? 

6. Tabulate the handwriting scores of a class to show the correlation 
between speed and quality. 

7. What are the advantages of graphical representation? 

8. Why is a measure of the variability of a distribution needed in ad- 
dition to the central tendency? 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MEANING OF SCORES 

Indefixdteness of school marks. The result of measuring 
a physical object is expressed in terms of certsLin units, such 
as the foot, pound, square yard, or bushel. Likewise the 
result of measming the abihties of pupils is expressed in 
terms of units. The speed at which a pupil is able to write 
is expressed in terms of letters per minute. The rate at which 
a pupil can add is expressed in terms of the abihty to do a 
unit example. In the case of the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests, Series B, the unit addition example consists of three 
columns of nine figures each. The measure of an abihty 
expressed in terms of a unit is usually called a score. 

We apply certain descriptive terms to physical objects. 
By saying that a man is '"tall" we express the fact that his 
height is greater than that of the average man. Since we know 
the height of the average man, a "tall" man is interpreted 
as one whose height is near six feet. However, a "tall" 
tree is not one which is six feet in height. A room eight- 
een by twenty feet would be a "large" kitchen, but a 
"small" classroom. What descriptive term or meaning is 
applied to an object depends upon a standard of size as well 
as upon the magnitude of the particular object. 

School marks or "grades" are descriptive terms, similar 
to " tall," " large," " short," " heavy," and the Uke. Words 
such as "fair," '*good," "excellent," "poor," "superior,** 
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and *' medium "^ describe the attainments of pupils in com- 
parison with a standard. 

They do not express measures of pupils' abiUties, but in- 
stead they are the meamngs which teachers assign to meas- 
ures of the abiUties of pupils. To say that a fourth-grade 
pupil is a "superior" reader indicates that he possesses a 
higher degree of abiUty to read than the average fourth- 
grade pupil, but it does not tell how rapidly he reads, nor 
how well he comprehends. On the other hand, to say that 
this pupil reads a certain printed text at the rate of one him- 
dred and sixty words per minute tells his rate of reading, but 
does not tell his standing as a fourth-grade pupil. His stand- 
ing as a fourth-grade pupil can only be learned by comparing 
his reading rate with the standard rate for fourth-grade 
pupils. 

School marks vs. scores. Usually a pupil's '* grade " on 
an examination is the per cent of questions he answers 
correctly, credit being given for answers partly right. This 
practice means that the number and diflSculty of the 
questions represent the standard of attainment for pupils 
of the grade to which they are given. A "grade" of 87 
per cent placed upon an examination paper represents a 
comparison of the pupil's ability with the standard which the 
teacher established in the preparation of the examination. 
A low " grade " may be due either to the pupil's lack of abil- 
ity, or to the high standard which the teacher set. Likewise 
a high " grade" may be due either to the pupil's exceptional 
abiUty , or to an easy examination. Thus " grades " expressed 
as per cents are not measures of the attainments of pupils, 
but only terms which describe pupils' attainments in com* 
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parison with standards establishd by the teacher. To 
define a ''grade" of ''excellent" as meaning from "95 to 
100 per cent" is simply to exchanjge one descriptive term 
for another. It does not define "excellent. " 

Teachers frequently fail to distinguish between scores, 
and school marks or " grades." This is especially true when 
the examination is considered to consist of 100 points, and 
the "grades" are expressed in terms of per cents, but the 
two are not the same and should not be confused. The rela- 
tion which exists between scores and " grades " may be shown 
by the following illustration. Suppose that a teacher of a 
seventh-grade class constructs an examination which she 
considers includes 100 units. In terms of the imits of this 
examination, the five highest scores out of a class of 30 pupils 
are as follows: 80, 77, 75, 74, 72, and the five lowest are 49, 
47, 46, 44, 41. Suppose, also, that in this school the school 
"grades" are to be reported in per cents, with 70 as the 
passing mark. Do these scores mean that only those pupils 
who have scores of 70 units or above are to be given passing 
"grades"? Certainly not. The scores in terms of units 
must be translated into school marks, but before this can be 
done, the basis of translatioii must be determined, and this 
basis involves knowing what scores seventh-grade pupils 
should make on this particular examination. 

Translating scores into school marks. The conditions 
described above are represented graphically in Fig. 20. 
The base line marked from 24 to 100 represents the scale 
of the test, the portion from 24 to being omitted because 
it is not used in the illustration. The five highest scores 
and the five lowest scores are marked on this scale. We know 
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that vhen a sufficiently large number of pupils are mei^ured, 
with respect to any 
ability, they will be 
grouped in the man- 
ner indicated by either 
of the curves in the fig- 
ure. There will be a few 
with very high scores, 
a few with very low 
scores, and a large 
number very near the 
average of the group. 
Knowing thb fact, it 
is simply a question of 
where thb distribution 
will be located on the 
scale line in the case of 
seventh-grade pupils. 

The solid line curve 
indicates one possible 
location of the distri- 
bution. After the loca- 
tion of the distribution 
has been determined, 
there remains the 
placing of the passing 
mark in this location. 
This is an arbitrary 
matter, and any school 
may place it where it 
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desires. Assume that in this particular case it is located at 
48 on the scale of the test. Again this passing mark may 
be called anything as a school mark. Assume that in this 
particular case it has been called 70 in this school. Now, 
we have a satisfactory basis for translating the scores into 
school marks. The scores marked on the scale of the test 
are to be read from the solid line scale below. The pupil 
whose score was 49 would receive a school majHs of 71. For 
only the four lowest scores a school mark of failure would 
be given. For the score of 80 a school mark of 88 would be 
given. 

If, however, the location of the distribution of the scores 
of seventh-grade pupils should be that indicated by the 
broken line curve we would have a different basis of trans* 
lation. The school marks would be read from the broken 
line scale. For the lowest score of 41 a school mark of 75 
would be given. 

This illustration should make clear that scores are not the 
same as school marks, and should also indicate the inf orma^ 
tion which is necessary for a teacher to have before s^e can 
make an accurate translation of scores into school marks 
or ** grades." Only in the case of tests which have be^i 
standardized will it be possible for the teacher to use such 
an elaborate plan of translation. Tests constructed by the 
teacher are not standardized, but a crude standard dis- 
tribution may be obtained, as follows: Divide the test 
into convenient units or points. It is best to choose the 
unit, so that the total is not 100, but some other number 
as 28, 39, or 163. In reading the papers, assign scores in 
terms of this unit. If these scores are arranged in order 
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the teacher will have a crude standard distribution, and, 
by comparing individual scores with it, "grades" may be 
assigned more intelligently than by making no distinction 
between scores and "grades." 

A satisfactory standard. If many of the critics of the 
public schools are only partly right in their contentions, 
present conditions are far from what they should be. Thus 
we are not warranted in assuming that standards which 
simply represent present conditions are satisfactory, and 
we may appropriately consider the basis of satisfactory 
standards. 

A satisfactory standard must be reasonable and must be 
"efficient." To be reasonable a standard must be such 
that it can be attained by pupils, under school conditions, 
and with an appropriate time expenditure. Pupils are limited 
in their learning by inherited characteristics, and all cannot 
attain to the same levels of skill. However, it must not be 
forgotten that the medians, or averages, of present attain- 
ments of pupils are far below the levels of skill which have 
been attained by many pupils and adults. For example, 
the eighth-grade standard for the Courtis addition test is 
only eleven examples attempted. Some eighth-grade pupils 
are able to do twenty or more examples, and adults who have 
been specially trained have done fifty to sixty examples. 
In fact Courtis, who has studied arithmetical abilities for 
several years, states that it appears that there is no limit 
to the rate at which columns of figures may be added, pro- 
vided the amount of time for practice is unlimited. In the 
school the time for practice is limited, but even then the 
standard of eleven examples is markedly below the attain- 
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ment <^ many pupils under present school conditions, and it 
still remains to be seen what degree of ability to perform the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic with integers might 
be engendered with the present time allotment, provided 
the methods and devices of instruction were properly suited 
to the pupils. It seems probable that the standards which 
we have now are below the level of the possible attainment 
<^ a large per cent of pupils under school conditions. Just 
how large this per cent will be when the methods and de- 
vices of instruction are appropriately adjusted to the pupils 
can be determined only by actual trial. It may be that, when 
we learn to adjust our methods and devices of instruction 
better to the abiUties of pupils, a higher standard of ability 
may be attained with a less expenditure of time and teach- 
ing effort. 

An efficient standard. The second qualification of a satis- 
factory standard is that it be ** efficient." By this it is meant 
that the standard must represent a degree of abiUty which 
equips pupils for meeting present and future demands with 
a high degree of efficiency. The word efficiency has been bor- 
rowed or rather adopted from the field of engineering and 
mechanics. The efficiency of a machine such as a steam 
engine is the value of the fraction whose numerator is the 
amount of work wliich the engine does, or its accomplish- 
ment or output, and whose denominator is the amount of 
energy put into it in the forjn of fuel. The value of this 
fraction may be increased in two ways: first, if the numer- 
ator, that is, the amount of work done, is increased without 
increasing the amount of energy put into the engine, or at 
least without increasing it in the same proportion; second. 
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if the denominator is decreased without decreasing the num- 
erator in' the same proportion. The most efficient machine 
is the one for which the value of this fraction is the largest. 

The word efficiency with essentially this meaning is now 
employed with reference to many forms of human endeavor. 
The numerator consists of the actual accompUshment. The 
denominator consists of energy and time which are put into 
the project, both in the form of preparation and in the actual 
doing at the time. For example, the contractor for a building 
erects a tower for hoisting and distributing the concrete used 
in the construction. He installs a rock crusher and other 
machines and appUances which will form no part of the com- 
pleted building. All of these things are a part of the expense 
he puts into the building. In addition, he puts a large quan- 
tity of labor into it. These two items, together with the 
building material, are measurable in terms of dollars and 
cents and constitute the denominator of the fraction. The 
product of his endeavor, the completed building, forms the 
numerator of the fractio^. His efficiency as a contractor 
is represented by the ratio of these two quantities. 

He might have dispensed with the tower and have had the 
concrete distributed in wheelbarrows. He might even have • 
dispensed with the rock crusher and mechanical mixer for 
the concrete. By so doing he would have eUminated these 
items of expense, but it is reasonably certain that if he had 
done so the total expense of constructing the building would 
have been considerably increased by the added labor, and 
this would have decreased the efficiency of the enterprise. 
The total expenditure of time and eflFort or money is the 
sum of the expenditures for preparatory and accessory 
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purposes, plus the expenditures of actual operation. In a 
large project, if the expenditure for preparatory and accessory 
purposes is too small, then the operation expenses are unduly 
large, making the total larger than necessary. A high de- 
gree of efficiency demands that there be such an adjustment 
between the two as to make the sum as small as possible. 

Effort to be expended on the tool subjects. The school 
subjects are frequently classified under two heads: — tool 
subjects, and content subjects. The tool subjects of the ele- 
mentary school are reading, handwriting, the operations of 
arithmetic, spelling, and language. In the study of the cc»i- 
tent subjects, such as the problems of arithmetic, Uterature, 
geography, history, science, etc., the tool subjects are used. 
The situation with respect to school subjects is quite analo- 
gous to that of the illustration just cited. The tool subjects 
are used in further learning in school, and in practical activ- 
ities outside of school. Time and eflFort are required for 
acquiring skill in using these tools. Time and eflFort are also 
required when these tools are used. If only a small degree of 
skill is acquired, the time and eflFort required for using the 
tools are greatly increased. For example, time and eflfort are 
required to learn to add. By increasing the amoimt of time 
for practice, the skill of the learner can be increased and 
the time required to add numbers in the solving of prob- 
lems and in the practical activities will be decreased. If the 
learner has a large amoimt of adding to do, it will be econ- 
omy for him to spend a relatively large amoimt of time in 
practice, that is, in preparation. If he is going to have only 
a few occasions to add numbers, it will not be economy for 
him to spend a large amount of time in practice. 
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The situation is precisely the same as that of the contrac- 
tor who was mentioned. When he is constructing a $500,000 
building it is economy of time and eflfort (both of which have 
a money equivalent) to spend several hundred dollars and 
several weeks of time in preparation for the construction of 
the building. If, however, he were building a $3000 resi- 
dence it would be folly to spend a very large amount in prep- 
aration for the work. So if the pupils in our schools are 
going to have many occasions to add in their future school 
work and in their activities outside of school, it will be 
economy to spend enough time and eflfort to engender in 
them a relatively high degree of skill. If, on the other hand, 
these pupils are going to have only a few occasions to add, 
it is folly to expend the time and eflfort to engender in them 
a high degree of skill. What is true of addition is true of 
the other operations in arithmetic and of the skills involved 
in the other tool subjects. 

School demands on the tool subjects. Some of the occa- 
sions for the use of these tools occur in the work of the school, 
and some occiu* outside of school in practical activities. It 
is generally conceded that these tools should be acquired 
in the first six grades. In the seventh and eighth grades and 
the high school pupils have many demands made upon them 
for reading, writing, spelling, the operations of arithmetic, 
and expression by means of language, both oral and \mtten. 
Our manner of carrying on school work by the use of text- 
books and reference libraries makes the demand for reading 
very heavy. It is also our custom to require much written 
work, prepared outside of the recitation period, and in some 
subjects much written work during the recitation period. 
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This custom makes heavy demands for writing, spelling, and 
written expression. In arithmetic we expect pupils to learn 
to solve problems (not examples) by solving problems. In 
fact we require them to solve many problems, and the solving 
of problems requires arithmetical operations to be performed. 
In view of the fact that the school itself makes enormous 
demands upon its pupils for the use of these tools, it is folly 
not to prepare them adequately for these demands. It would 
be just as sensible for a contractor of a $500,000 building to 
fail to provide a mechanical mixer for concrete as for a school 
to fail to prepare its pupils to read with an appropriate speed 
and quality of comprehension. In the case of the contractor, 
failure to provide appropriate machinery means that the 
concrete must be mixed by means of back-breaking and 
time-consuming labor. In the case of the school, failure 
to equip the pupils properly to read means that the num- 
erous assignments which they will be asked to read will 
not only consume an enormous amount of time, but will 
also destroy interest in the school work because for them 
reading is a slow and difficult and hence a disagreeable 
process. 

Outside of school there are a number of demands for 
these tools which are common to all: — reading newspapers, 
magazines, and books; writing letters; expressing ideas; and 
solving simple arithmetical problems of everyday life. In 
addition to these there are a number of special demands 
which depend upon one's occupation. Educators differ con- 
cerning the extent to which public schools should prepare 
pupils for these special demands, but practically all agree 
that little differentiation should be made below the sev- 
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enth grade, and, therefore, the question of preparation 
for these special demands concerns us but Uttle in the con- 
sideration of standards for the tool subjects. 

Basis for standards of accomplishment. The demands of 
the school, and the common demands of life outside of 
school, are the requirements which are to be considered in 
the setting up of standards for the tool subjects in the 
elementary schooL In general discussions concerning what 
the schools should accompUsh, and in practically all of 
the discussions of particular standards, attention has been 
focused upon the demands of life outside of school, and the 
demands of the school have been overlooked. This is per- 
haps due to the recent emphasis upon the fact that the 
function of the school is to give children preparation for the 
activities of life outside of school. This is a most wholesome 
and commendable point of view, but its acceptance should 
not blind one to the fact that the demands which the activi- 
ties of the school make for the use of these tool subjects 
exceed many of the demands which the common activities 
outside of school make. The average man or woman does 
not meet as pressing demands for reading as do the pupils 
in the high school. Likewise the demands for writing, and 
probably for the other tool subjects as well, which pupils 
meet in school are greater than they will meet outside of 
schooL 

By saying that they are greater it is meant, not only that 
the demands are more niunerous but also that they involve 
a Uniited time for their satisfaction. For example, when a 
pupil is given a test in school it is not only necessary that he 
write legibly, but it is also very necessary that he write 
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reasonably rapidly and without focusing his attention upon 
the act of writing. If he does not he is seriously hindered in 
answering the questions. 

Even if the tool subjects were not practical, it would be 
necessary for the school to teach them and teach them well 
in the first six grades, in order that the pupils might do the 
work of the following grades. There is no valid basis for 
the argument that, since few of the pupils will become 
bookkeepers or clerks, or enter other specialized occupations, 
emphasis upon definite standards of skill in performing the 
operations of arithmetic and in handwriting is unjustifiable. 

It should, however, be recognized that in the case of the 
content subjects the soiu*ce of the standards of attainment is 
the demands of life outside of school. For example, if we 
were considering standards for the solving of problems in 
arithmetic instead of the doing of examples, the source of 
standards would be the demands which exist in the prac- 
tical activities of life. 

It should be evident from the foregoing discussion that a 
standard may be set too high. On the other hand it may be 
too low. Either condition means a low degree of efficiency. 
A teacher should not take pride in the fact that she has 
brought her pupils up to a point well above the standard. 
This condition may mean that she is just as inefficient as 
the teachers whose pupils are below standard, her inefficiency 
being due to an unusual expenditure of time for the engen- 
dering of this particular outcome. 

Types of standards. The measiu*es of a class or other 
group of pupils taken as a unit are represented by the 
central tendency and variabiUty of the distribution of .the 
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individual scores. In some classes we find a very great 
range of ability; in others it is very much less. The range 
of the distribution of the scores or the variability should 
be considered, as well as the central tendency. For giving 
meaning to these measures corresponding standards are 
required. In the absence of scientifically-derived standards 
the corresponding central tendency and variability of a 
large group of pupils are used. Another basis of interpre- 
tation is to use the corresponding measures of a niunber 
of similar groups. The position which a particular class 
occupies among a number of classes gives a meaning to 
its scores. The comparison of the scores of a class with 
those for classes in grades above and below is often ilium- 
inating, because the instruction of a school should be or- 
ganized so that the pupils' progress through the several 
grades will be systematic. 

Class scores are only indices of the general standing of 
the class. Since the teacher is instructing individual pupils, . 
rather than a group of pupils taken as a unit, she needs to 
interpret the score of each pupil. Averages or medians alone 
are insuflBcient to do this because pupils differ widely in 
abiUty. To interpret fully individual scores it is necessary 
to have a standard distribution of scores. The meaning of 
a score depends upon its position in this standard distribu- 
tion. The method of doing this is shown in the illustration 
on page 260. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What is the distinction between "scores'* and "school marks" ? 

2. What things must be known in order to translate scores into school 
marks? 
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3. What do you think of the plan of placing scores on pupils' report 
cards instead of school marks? (It is assumed that if scores are used 
the standards will be given also.) 

4. Why are school marks, such as "92 per cent," "good," "exceUent*** 
and the like, indefinite? 

5. Why are standards necessary? 

6. Why are averages and medians not satisfactory standards? 

7. How must satisfactory standards be determined? 

8. What is the meaning of "efficiency " in education? 

9. How is a pupil's score interpreted? 

. 10. What different types of standards are available? 
11. What is a "standardized" test? 



CHAPTER X 

THE DERIVATION OF TESTS, AND EXAMINATIONS 

Analyzing pupils' class work. In constructing an instru- 
ment to measure the achievements of pupils, the first step 
is to secure the exercises or specimens of pupils' productions 
which shall constitute the test or scale. DifiFerent school sub- 
jects present different problems, but in all cases this first step 
involves the analysis of the subject-matter, to determine the 
achievements which are fundamental. A brief account of the 
necessary analysis for certain subjects has been given in 
the preceding chapters, under the head of the ** problem of 
measurement" and in the description of certain tests and 
scales. The method of analysis for the operations of arith- 
metic is well illustrated in the derivation of the tests for 
addition of fractions. (See page 34.) Upon the hypothesis 
that each type of example requires a specific abiUty, the 
addition of two fractions was analyzed to determine the dif- 
ferent types of examples which might arise. This analysis 
was verified by a study of the ability of pupils to do the 
several types of examples. 

In the field of spelling a different type of analysis has been 
made. By examining the writings of children and adults, 
Ayres and others have determined the most frequently used 
words. Starch analyzed the non-technical words of the Eng- 
lish language so as to seciu*e random samples for his spelling 
tests. In addition it has been shown that the ability to spell 
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words in dictated lists is not the same as the ability to 
spell the same words when they are given in timed sen- 
tences. 

Exercises or specimens of pupils' productions are only the 
crude materials out of which a measuring instrument is to 
be constructed. The measurement of quantity requires a 
unit. For measuring length we have the yard and meter; for 
measuring weight, the pound and gram; for measuring time, 
the second. For measuring the abihties of pupils to perform 
the operations of arithmetic, to write, to read, to translate 
Latin, and the like, units of elemental abihties are necessary. 
The abihties of pupils are measured by having them do cer- 
tain exercises, or by comparing specimens of their work with 
specimens of known value. The exercises or specimens of 
pupils' work which constitute a test or scale must be evalu- 
ated in terms of a unit. 

Bases for evaluating pupils' work. The value of an exer- 
cise or specimen may be considered from the standpoint of 
its importance or of its diflSculty. The time required in doing 
an exercise is a third factor, if difficulty is defined in terms of 
the per cent of correct answers. It is not possible to meas- 
ure objectively the importance of an exercise. It is an easy 
matter to secure a measure of the difficulty of an exercise by 
having it given to a large number of pupils. The p^ cent 
of pupils who solve it correctly is an index of its difficulty. 
For this reason exercises are generally evaluated on the 
basis of their difficulty. Specimens of pupils' productions, 
as in the case of handwriting or English composition, ob- 
viously cannot be evaluated on the basis of difficulty of 
production. In constructing scales for these subjects. 
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specimens have been evaluated on the basis of the consen- 
sus of opinion of competent judges. 

The nature of the subject-matter of arithmetic is such 
that it is possible to construct examples which are approxi- 
mately equal in difficulty and hence represent equal degrees 
of abihty. A multiphcation example consisting of a four 
figure multipUcand and a three figure niultipUer is approxi- 
mately equal in difficulty to any other multiphcation ex- 
ample similarly constructed. Hence, in arithmetic, each 
of the exercises which compose the test may be constructed 
equal in difficulty, thus avoiding the necessity of evaluating 
them. However, with the partial exception of algebra, this 
is not true of the other school subjects. 

The cycle principle. In constructing the Standardized 
Algebra Tests, Rugg has employed the "cycle principle" of 
rotation.^ This principle is employed when it is desired to 
include two or more types of examples in a single test. Ac- 
cording to this principle the examples are arranged so that 
each type of example recurs at a regular interval. The cycle, 
instead of a single example, is the unit. Thus the necessity 
of evaluating the exercises in terms of a common unit is 
avoided. 

The per-cent-of-pupils-solving basis. The most fre- 
quently used method ^ of evaluating the exercises of a test 

^ Rugg, H. Om and Clark, J. R. ''Standardized Tests and the Improve- 
ment of Teaching in Firsts-Year Algebra"; in School Review, vol. 25» 
pp. 113-32. 

* A detailed description of this method, applied to a particular sub* 
ject, is given in each of the following monographs: 

Buckingham, B. R. Spelling Ability; Its Measurement and DistribiUion, 

Trabue, M. R. Comjietion-Test Language Scales, 

Woody, Clifford. Measurements of Some Achievements in AriUimetic, 
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is to have them given to a large numbered pupils. Tlie rela- 
tive difficulty of exercises depends upon the per cent of re- 
sponses which are correct, but the degree 61 difficulty is not 
proportional to the per cent ot correct responses. For exam- 
ple, suppose exercise A is answered correctly by 40 per cent 
of a group of pupils, and exercise B by 80 per cent of the 
same pupils. Then exercise A is more difficult than B, but 
not necessarily twice as difficult. This is due to the fact that 
children do not exhibit unif omf differences in ability. 

A normal distribation of ability. It is a well-known fact 
that when a group oi pupils is measured with respect to a 
mental or physical characteristic they are found to be dis- 
tributed as shown in Fig. 21. The pupils near the median 
abihty-group differ only slightly in abihty, while those at 
either extreme exhibit large differences in ability. The de- 
gree of difficulty of an exercise which is done correctly by 
80 per cent of the pupils is represented by the position of A 
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Fio. 21. Showing a Normal Distribution of Pufiia 

ACCORDING TO AbILITT 

in Fig. 21. The degree of difficulty of an exercise, answered 
correctly by 40 per cent of the pupils is indicated by the po- 
sition of B. The degree of difficulty of exercises which were 
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done correctly by 90 per cent and 50 per cent of the pupils 
is indicated by the position of C and D respectively. The 
difference in degree of difficulty which is represented by 
the difference between 90 and 80 per cent of correct responses 
is obviously not equal to the diflference in degree of difficulty 
which corresponds to a diflference between 50 and 40 per 
cent of correct responses. This illustrates the relation be- 
tween the degree of difficulty of an exercise and the per cent 
of correct responses. Tables have been prepared to show the 
degrees of difficulty, corresponding to the various per cents 
of correct responses.^ The degree of difficulty is expressed 
in terms of the probable error (P.E.). (See page 249 for 
definition.) The P.E. is used as the unit, since it is a con- 
stant function of all normal groups. 

Points to be considered in evaluating exercises. In trans- 
lating the per cent of correct responses into P.E. equivalents 
the values are counted from the median of the distribu- 
tion. To express the absolute value of an exercise a zero 
point must be established. This is done by constructing an 
exercise which calls for zero ability. The other exercises are 
then compared with this one. For the method used see the 
work of Buckingham, Trabue, or Woody. 

Exercises which are foreign to the experience of pupils 
do not furnish a satisfactory measure of their ability. Exer- 
cises which are suitable for eighth-grade pupils may not be 
appropriate for pupils in the fourth or fifth grade. In con- 
structing a test which is to be used in several grades it is 
necessary to reject those exercises which are foreign to the 
experience of the pupils in any of those grades. In deriving 

' See any one of the monographs referred to above. 
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his arithmetic scale Woody selected only those examples 
which were done correctly by a gradually increasing per cent 
of pupils in the grades from two to eight. 

In evaluating the exercises of the Kansas Silent Reading 
Tests, Kelly considered the time taken by pupils in doing 
them, as well as the correctness of their answers. The aver- 
age number of seconds required to produce a correct answer 
was obtained by dividing the total time used by the number 
of correct answers. The values of the exercises were made 
proportional to the average time required to produce a cor- 
rect answer. 

Opinion of competent judges. Hillegas used the con- 
sensus of opinion of "competent" judges in evaluating the 
merit of pupils' compositions, in constructing his composi- 
tion scale. This method has been used also by Thomdike, 
in constructing scales for handwriting, drawing, and alge- 
bra. The method is based on the theory that differences of 
merit or quaUty which are noticed equally often are equal. 
Suppose a set of compositions, A, B, C, D, E, etc., are ar- 
ranged in order by 100 competent judges. Suppose B is 
ranked better than A 75 times and poorer than A 25 times; 
suppose C is ranked better than B 75 times and poorer 
than B 25 times; suppose D is ranked better thanC 75 times 
and poorer than C 25 times. Then the difference in merit 
between B and A is equal to the difference between C and 
B, and is equal to the difference between D and C. Or, in 
other words, the successive differences in merit between 
the four compositions A, B, C, and D are equal. By hav- 
ing a large niunber of specimens ranked in order by com- 
petent judges, it is possible to select a sufficient number of 
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specimens representing equal differences of merit to form 
a scale. Thomdike recommends that the difference which 
is noticed by 75 per cent of the judges be used as a 
unit.^ 

The teacher-judgment basis. Ballou used the teacher- 
judgment basis in constructing the Harvard-Newton Com- 
position Scale, but employed it in a different manner. In- 
stead of having the compositions ranked singly in order of 
merit, he had niunerical values assigned to each by each 
teacher, following certain directions. The average of these 
values was taken as the true value. 

Reliability important. If a test or scale is to be effective as 
an instrument for educational diagnosis, it must yield re- 
liable measures of definite abilities. The definiteness of the 
measures is determined by the selection of the exercises. If 
the exercises are restricted to a single type, as in the Courtis 
Standard Research Tests, Series B, the scores will have a de- 
finite meaning. The reliability of the scores depends upon 
the method of using the test or scale. SUght variations in 
the time allowed, or even in the manner the pupils are ap- 
proached, affect the scores. Scores are also affected by the 
plan employed in marking test papers. If the exercises ad- 
mit of only one correct answer, and if they are marked either 
right or wrong, no variation is possible. But if it is left to the 
teacher to judge the merit of the answer, as is the case in cer- 
tain reading tests, there is certain to be a large degree of 
variation. Since scores are given meaning by comparing 
them with standards, it is necessary that the scores be ob- 

^ For details of the method see Thomdike, E. L. Mental and Social 
Measurements, pp. 122 and 124. 
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tained under the same conditions. Thus a vital feature of 
a test or scale is definite directions for using it. 

The use of tests and scales must not be too complex or make 
unreasonable demands upon the teachers' time. Tests which 
can be administered to only one pupil at a time require too 
much time. The plan for scoring the test papers may be so 
complex that it requires an unreasonable amount of time. 
Individual scores must be tabulated to determine class 
scores. For this purpose tabulation sheets must be provided 
unless it is left to the teacher to construct her own. 

Making examinations more effective. In Chapter I it was 
shown that the measures obtained by giving ordinary ex* 
aminations were unreliable. It is possible for teachers to 
increase greatly the reUability of these measures. A sy^- 
tematic plan for marking examination papers will materi- 
ally reduce this soiu-ce of error. Kelly ^ describes the fol- 
lowing experiment. Six fifth-grade teachers gave a uniform 
examination in arithmetic to their pupils. Each teacher 
marked the papers for her own pupils, but did not record 
the marks on the papers. The superintendent asked a 
teacher who was unusually systematic in marking exami- 
nation papers, to prepare a definite plan for marking these 
papers. After she had done so, she marked all of the papers 
in accordance with this plan. Then the teachers who had 
first marked the papers marked them a second time follow- 
ing her plan. This provided two marks for each paper by the 
classroom teacher, the first without following a systematic 
plan, and the second using a definite plan. Each of these 
marks was compared with the mark of the teacher who 

* Kelly, F. J. Teachers* Marks, p. 84. 
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marked all of the papers. In Table XXXII the six teachers 
are designated by the letters A, B, C, D, £, and F. The table 
is read as follows: when no systematic plan was followed, 
teacher A marked one paper 16 to 20 points lower than the 
"judge," one paper 7 points lower, two papers 4 points 
lower, two papers 2 points lower, agreed with the "judge" 
on one paper, etc. The differences between the marks given 
when the classroom teachers had no standard or systematic 
plan and when they followed a standard are very striking. In 
the first instance the marks assigned by the teachers agreed 
with those assigned by the " judge" in only 5.5 per cent of 
the cases, while in the second instance they agreed in 63.5 
per cent of the cases. 

Care in framing questions. Reliability in marking exam- 
ination papers also can be increased by exercising care in 
constructing the questions. Frequently the same purpose 
can be realized by forming the question so that only one cor- 
rect answer is possible. 

The error due to the unequal value of the questions can 
be reduced. Obviously it is impossible for a teacher to em- 
ploy the elaborate method described in this chapter for 
evaluating the questions, but approximate relative values 
can be determined from the ratio of the number of correct 
answers to the number of wrong answers. Even if this is 
done in only a very crude fashion, it is worth while. 

The rate at which the pupil works should be recognized, 
particularly when the exercises call for automatic responses. 
When the pupil is required to reason out his answer, the time 
he takes is not so important, but probably should not be 
entirely neglected. It is very easy to measure the rate at 
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which the pupil works as well as his accuracy. This may 
be done by timing each pupil while doing a uniform amount 
of work. It may also be done by having all pupils work at a 
test a given number of minutes. From the amount of work 
each pupil does his rate of working can be computed. 

The indefiniteness of the meaning of examination marks 
can further be reduced by confining the questions to one or 
two topics, or to a small group of closely related topics. 
Sometimes, too, it will be advisable to giye a series of short 
examinations, rather than a single long one. 

QUESTIONS AND TOHCS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What does the problem of measurement involve? 

2. What problems are involved in the construction of a test? 

S. What methods have been used in determining the value of exorcises? 

4. What are the objections to the method of "opinion of competent 
judges" ? 

5. How may examinations be made more accurate measuring instru- 
ments? 

6. Do you think that examinations have functions other than that of 
measuring the abilities of pupils? If so, what are they? 

7. Repeat the experiment described on page 280 and compare your re- 
sults with those given in Table XXXII. 



CHAPTER XI 

USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS IN THE SUPERVISION 

OF INSTRUCTION 

In the preceding chapters standardized tests and scales 
have been considered primarily from the point of view of 
their usefuhiess to the teacher. They are also valuable to 
the supervisor. It is the problem of this chapter to set forth 
the supervisor's relation to the use of standardized tests and 
scales, and how they may be used by him in the sui)ervising 
of instruction. 

Assisting teachers. The supervisor (superintendent, 
principal or special supervisor) must assume the responsi- 
biUty of educating the teachers of a school system in the 
making and using of educational measurements. This phase 
of educational development is so new that few teachers have 
become acquainted with it in the course of their professional 
training. It is important that the teacher think of tests and 
scales as instruments which will enable her to make her in- 
structional eflForts more effective. There is considerable evi- 
dence to show that if a teacher misinterprets the function 
of tests or looks upon them with suspicion, her efficiency 
as an instructor will be lowered by their use. 

Some supervisors claim that the scores obtained by the 
use of standardized tests are an index of the teacher's 
efficiency. If the scores of her pupils are below standard, 
the teacher's efficiency is low. If they are above standard, 
the teacher's efficiency is high. Under certain conditions 
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this is probably true, but under the conditions which fre- 
quently prevail this conclusion cannot be justified. The effi- 
ciency of a teacher must be judged upon the basis of the 
growth which pupils make under her instruction. The low 
scores of a class at a given time may be due to the ineffi- 
ciency of their present teacher or of their former teacher. 
Also, due consideration must be given to the quality of 
supervision, the specifications under which the teacher is 
working, the equipment with which she is supplied, and the 
native abiUty of the pupils. 

The supervisor should assume the initiative in selecting 
suitable tests and scales and in planning their use. The 
criteria which should guide the selection have been given on 
page 85. Measurement at the beginning of the school year 
furnishes an inventory of the situation which the teachers 
and the supervisor face. Measurement at the close of the 
school year will reveal the extent to which they have met the 
requirements of the situation. In addition, measurement in 
September provides a check upon the work of the previous 
year. If a teacher has secured high scores in May by unfair 
or unwise means, this fact will be revealed when the pupils 
are tested again in September. 

Four steps in supervising instruction with tests. In the 
making and using of educational measurements four steps 
may be recognized. First, giving the tests; second, tabu- 
lating the scores and calculating the central tendencies, 
variabilities, etc.; third, interpreting the scores; fourth, 
modifying instruction to meet the needs revealed. The 
supervisor can render valuable service in each of these steps. 
In a number of cities this service has been considered 
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important enough to justify the Creation of a department of 
"educational research and eflBiciency." This has not been 
confined merely to the larger cities, but has been done in a 
few cities of 20,000 to 25,000. In a few cases similar dei>art- 
ments have been created by county superintendents. 

Giving Hie tests. The manner in which the test is pre- 
sented to the pupils aflFects the scores. The purpose of meas- 
urement is defeated if the test is presented to the pupils 
in such a way that their response is unnatural. For example, 
in handwriting, if the pupils write at an unnatural speed the 
quality of their handwriting will be affected. It is also neces- 
sary that there be uniformity in making the measurements if 
comparisons are to be made. The supervisor should train the 
teachers to give the tests properly, or arrange to have some 
trained person give them to all classes. 

Tabulating the scores. There must be uniformity in the 
tabulation of the scores. If directions and blanks for tabu- 
lation are not furnished with the tests chosen, the super- 
visor should decide what directions are to be followed. If 
the tabulation requires much time it is probably imwise to 
require the teachers to do it. Substitute teachers, and in 
some cases normal-training students, can be utilized for this 
purpose if trained clerical help is not available. In addition 
to the tabulations which may be made by the teachers, the 
supervisor should make others to show the situation for the 
school as a whole. Such tabulations are helpful not only to 
the supervisor, but also to the teacher. She needs to see her 
work in relation to the work of the school as a whole. 

Interpretation of the scores. The interpretation of scores 
has been treated in Chapter IX, and hence can be passed over 
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with a bare mention here. The supervisor should assume 
responsibility for making the teachers aware of the com- 
plete significance of the information which the tests have 
provided. It is his function to provide standards and simi- 
lar scores from other cities, if they are not easily accessible 
to the teachers. The significance of a group of facts is more 
easily grasped when they are represented graphically. The 
supervisor can render valuable service to the teachers by 
preparing a chart or series of charts to show the standing 
of the several grades of the school in comparison with the 
standards. Several schemes of graphical representation 
have been illustrated in Chapter VIII. 

Remedial treatment. The fomlh step, modifying instruc- 
tion to meet the needs revealed, is the culmination of the 
first three. Without this step standardized tests become 
mere "playthings" and their use cannot be justified. The 
omission of this step creates a situation similar to that 
which would exist if a physician examined a patient care- 
fully and determined the natiu'e of his ailment but did not 
prescribe any remedial treatment. In om* zeal to convert 
teachers to the acceptance of the principle that the measure- 
ment of certain results of instruction is possible there has 
been a tendency to overlook this step. In fact some have 
even said that they were content to apply the tests and re- 
veal to the teachers the shortcomings of their work. These 
persons would leave to the teachers the difficult problem 
of remedying the defects: As a result not a few teachers 
have failed to see in the tests anything more than a new 
" plaything," which they might use to secure material for 
a paper to read at a teachers association or to arouse the 
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tangible controls of conduct. In the production of material 
things it is a cardinal principle that, ''When the material 
which is acted upon by the labor processes passes through a 
number of progressive stages on its way from the raw ma- 
terial to the ultimate product, definite qualitative and quan- 
titative standards must be determined for the product at 
each of these stages." ^ 

This principle applies also to the school. If the school 
is conducted in an efficient manner it is necessary that each 
teacher know in detail: (1) the changes which have already 
been produced in the partly educated children that come to 
her, and (2) precisely what changes she is expected to con- 
tribute to their education. Otherwise no teacher can pro- 
ceed with her work in an intelligent manner. For example, 
the teacher of reading needs to know what rate of reading 
and what degree of comprehension she can expect of her 
pupils in September, and exactly what the school expects her 
to contribute to the reading ability of these pupils by June. 

Courses of study represent working specifications. Our 
present courses of study represent the efforts of those occu- 
pying supervisory positions in our school systems to provide 
teachers with specifications for their work. How well they 
have succeeded is illustrated by the following quotations 
from typical courses of study. 

Fourth Grade 

Reading and literature. Stories read and told to the class ; Roman 
stories, American history stories relating to geography, selections 
from Greek and Teutonic mythology, and poems. 

1 Bobbitt, Franklin. "The Supervision of City Schools"; in Twelfth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, part i. 
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A few choice selections of appropriate prose and poetry are to 
be studied, committed to memory, and recited or dramatized. 
See that the pupil stands on both feet and reads smoothly and 
confidently. Watch the voice of pupils; use breathing exercises; 
and avoid harsh, strained reading. Have pupils read many selec- 
tions silently, then reproduce the thought aloud in order to develop 
the power of gaining and expressing the thought of the text. Aim to 
enlarge the pupil's vocabulary, to help him master the thought 
content, and gain the power to read in a pleasing, well-modulated 
tone. Use much supplemental reading. Explain the purpose of 
the children's department in the Public Library, and encourage 
pupils to read books therefrom. 

Following these general directions, the selections to be 
read are specified. 

Third Grade: B Class 

Handtoriting, Daily drill, lessons five, six, or seven.* During 
the entire year these drills should be used for a few moments at 
the beginning of each writing lesson. 

Beginning with lesson five, take the lessons in consecutive order 
to lesson thirty-five. 

After developing a letter with the class take, from the writing 
book, a word beginning with the same letter and use it for practice. 

If the letter is a capital, follow the word practice by using a sen- 
tence beginning with this letter. All words and sentences should be 
taken from the writing book. 

Grade 4 B. Arithmetic 

Leading topics. The four fundamental processes with emphasis 
upon multiplication. 

Review. Regularly, constantly, and from the first. The addition 
combinations, subtraction, reading and writing numbers, simple 
fractions. 

Multiplicaticm, The tables completed and made automatic. 
Problems with two-place multipliers. Rapid oral practice. 

Division. Short division with long division brace. Rapid oral 
practice. 

^ Reference to a Manual for Teachers, used in this school system. 
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Fractions, Simple fractions and mixed numbers as needed in 
actual practice on concrete form problems. Largely oral and ob- 
jective. 

Concrete problems. One-step problems. 

Applied problems. Farm products, farm marketing, farm profits. 

Measures. Quart, gallon, p>eck, bushel, pound, ton, cord, etc., 
as required by applied problems. 

Such subject-matter directions not quantitative. These 
specifications are in terms of subject-matter rather than 
results. Subject-matter is a way of acting.^ A selection to 
be read is a requirement for a certain activity on the part 
of the pupil. Examples and problems in arithmetic are 
challenges to action. Drill exercises in handwriting call for 
motor activity. This activity is not the end to be attained 
but the changes which are produced in the child by his ac- 
tivity. Questions, drills, assignments, and the like serve to 
spur the child to action. As a result of his activity, motor, 
intellectual, or emotional, the child acquires habits, knowl- 
edge, and ideals. These are the ends for which the school 
exists. 

Children differ in many ways. They differ widely in the 
amount of action which is necessary in order that they may 
acquire a given change. This fact is evident in any class- 
room. Under our present methods of teaching the same 
work is required of all pupils, and as a result we find that 
the pupils of any grade diflFer widely in their ability to do. 
One pupil learns to add twelve examples in eight minutes 
with 90 per cent of accuracy. Another pupil who has been 
subjected to the same training adds only seven examples in 

^ See Charters, W. W. Methods of Teaching, chapter ii, for an elabora- 
tion of this definition of subject-matter. 
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this time, and onhr four are correct. Que pupQleams to write 
at the rate of ei^ty^ve letters per minute, and with a qual- 
itvof SOontheAyresScale. With the same training another 
pupil is able to write only sixty letto^ per minute, and with 
a quality of 50. Efficient teaching requires differentiated in- 
struction rather than the same instructicm tar all pupils. 
This has been emphasized in the preceding chapters under 
the head of "remedial instruction." By stating the di- 
rections to the teacher in terms of subject-matter it is sug- 
gested that all pupils be given the same training, regardless 
of whether they need it or not. Since piqpils differ widely, 
their needs cannot be the same. 

Such directioiis lead to formal and unifonn instmctioii. 
This emphasis upon subject-matter leads to formalism. 
Because the teacher is told to use certain subject-matter 
rather than to accomplish specified results, the use €3t sub- 
ject-matter becomes her purpose. In teaching reading her 
purpose is to have the pupils read the required selections and 
books. In teaching arithmetic it is to have the pupils do the 
examples and problems on certain pages. In teaching geog- 
raphy it is to cover the specified topics. In manual training 
it is to complete the designated projects. The doing oi these 
things has no importance except as the pupils are educated 
by reason of the activity. By transferring the purpose of the 
teacher, and through her the purpose of the pupils, from the 
end to be attained by the use of subject-matter to the use 
of subject-matter itself, the work of the school becomes 
formal. 

When the ends to be attained are mentioned in courses 
of study the terms used are generally indefinite. "The mul- 
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tiplication tables completed and made automatic" is indefi- 
nite because there are many degrees of automatization. The 
degree of abiUty that one teacher would call "automatic" 
would not be accepted by another. " Rapid oral practice " 
is likewise indefinite. A definite statement could be made 
easily by specifying the rate in terms of responses per minute. 

The tests aim to introduce quantitative work. The stand- 
ards for scientificaUy devised tests define the achievements 
of pupils which are to be attained by the use of subject-mat- 
ter. They make possible the writing of a course of study in 
terms of the results to be attained at each stage of the pupil's 
progress. For example, in handwriting the rate at which 
the pupil is expected to write and the quality of his writing 
are specified for each grade by the standards given in Chap- 
ter V. The abiUties which the pupil is expected to exhibit 
in performing the operations of arithmetic are defined by 
the standards given in Chapter II. When the specifications 
for each stage of the work are expressed in terms of estab- 
lished standards the teacher knows what to expect of the 
children who come to her at the beginning of the year, and 
also what she is to contribute to their education. With her 
attention directed to the results to be secured rather than 
to the subject-matter to be used, the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to exercise her resourcefulness in using subject-mat- 
ter as a means to that end. 

Ability to do automatically is specific. The ability to 
speU "mountain" is distmct from the abihty to speU "suc- 
cess." The ability to add a colimm of four figures is not the 
same as the ability to add a column of fifteen figures. The 
abiUty to add two fractions with unUke denominators is 
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not the same as the ability to add fractions with common 
denominators. A multiplicity of abiUties must be engen- 
dered. The teacher must be made conscious of each ability 
as an end to be attained by each pupil under her tuition. 
Since the teacher is at all times concerned with the details 
of teaching, the general aims of education are not sufficient. 

The inadequacy of general aims of education is well illus- 
trated by the fact that frequently a teacher fails to recognize 
the existence of certain important details. Recently the 
writer found the handwriting of a certain supervisor of hand- 
writing very difficult to read. An analysis showed that this 
was due to the lack of sufficient spacing between words. An- 
other supervisor admitted that she had never thought of 
speed of handwriting as a factor in the aim of the teacher. 
Many teachers give evidence that their aim of teaching 
reading includes only that of oral reading. 

Tests introduce scientific management. The principle of 
scientific management stated at the beginning of this chap- 
ter implies the material being acted upon must be tested 
at regular intervals in order to ascertain if the specifications 
are being met. By using standardized tests at regular inter- 
vals it is possible for a supervisor (superintendent, principal, 
or special supervisor) to know how teachers are meeting 
the specifications. This information is also valuable to the 
teacher. The use of standardized tests is most effective when 
teachers sympathetically cooperate with the supervisor in 
using them. The first effort of the supervisor should be 
ta seciu'e this cooperation. Independent use of tests by 
the teachers does not yield complete returns in increasing 
the efficiency of the school. 
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The time given to a school subject has a value in dollars 
and cents. Economy demands that no more time be given 
to a subject than is necessary for the pupils to attain a satis- 
factory standard of achievement. In the absence of definite 
standards school time has been allotted to the several sub- 
jects according to the opinion and interests of the supervisor. 
As a result the amount of time given to the several subjects 
varies widely.^ 

Handwriting an example of wasting time. Investigation 
has shown that no relation exists between the time expended 
and the results obtained. The condition for handwriting in 
forty-seven cities is shown in Fig. 22. Similar conditions 
have been shown to exist in other subjects. 

The comparison in the rank of schools which spend different 
amounts of time upon writing is shown in Fig. 22. Each vertical 
line in this figure represents one city. The lines upon the same 
horizontal line represent the cities which spend the same amount of 
time in writing. Those on the upper line spend the least amount 
of time, and those upon the lowest horizontal line, the largest. 
The position of the lines in the right or left direction represents the 
rank which was obtained by the schools as a result of the test. 
Those which are at the left side of the figure are higher in rank, 
and those which are toward the right are lower. 

If the spending of a large amount of time in writing produces a 
corresponding gain in efficiency, the vertical lines should be grouped 
along a diagonal line running from the lower left-hand comer to 
the upper right-hand comer. That is, those which spend the less 
amount of time should be toward the right, and vice versa. It is 
evident that this situation is not represented by the facts. The 
cities which spend the various amounts of time are scattered 
throughout the range. For example, of the two cities which spend 
on the average only 45 minutes per week, one has the eleventh 
rank and the other the twenty-sixth; while two of the cities which 

* See Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
turn, part i, p. 26. 
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spend an average of 95 minutes have the rank of forty-three and 
forty-four, very nearly at the bottom of the list. The average rank 
attained by the cities of each time-group are represented in the 
column to the right. It will be seen that, with the exception of the 
shortest-time and the longest-time groups, there is some increase 
in efficiency with an increase in time, but this increase, which 
holds on the average, is slight, and the exceptions are so great that 
the amount of time spent appears to have little influence upon the 
results.^ 

Standardized tests furnish a means for the supervisor to 
determine in a scientific manner the optimum time to be 
given to each of the subjects. 

The Cleveland reading results a study in efficienqr- ff 
the school is efficient a pupil's progress through the several 
grades must be in accord with a general plan. When the 

^ Freeman, F. N. Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, part i, pp. 67-68. 
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teachers are working independently the pupil's progress from 
grade to grade may be very erratic. Figs. 23 and 24 show the 
conditions which were found to exist in silent reading in 
Cleveland, Ohio. These conditions are merely typical of 
many which measurement has revealed. The average scores 
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Fio. 28. Average Scores in Speed and Quaiitt of Silent 
Reading in Each Grade in Cleveland and in 13 Other 
Cities. Gratis Silent Reading Tests used. 

(From Meaturing the Work qf the PMie SchooU, by C. H. Judd.) 

are indicated by the positions of the small circles. The nu- 
merals near the circles indicate the grades to which the scores 
belong. If the average scores of thirteen other cities are 
taken as a standard, the lack of satisfactory standards in cer- 
tain grades is indicated for Cleveland. The progress from 
the third grade to the fourth is particularly unsatisfactory. 
However, Fig. 24 gives the most striking evidence of the 
lack of adequate supervision of the instruction in reading. 
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In any one of the three schools represented the progress of 
the pupils is so erratic that it is obvioiu that no definite 
plan existed. 

Standards for instructloa illustrated from arithmetic. 
What can be accomplished by the setting of definite stand- 
ards for each stage of the pupil's progress and by systematic 
testing is illustrated by the following report: ^ 

The Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B, were given in 
October, 1913, to the pupils in the four achocJs comprising a school 
system. The condition revealed was very unsatisfactory. The 
median scores were conspicuously below the Btondards for these 

' Lane, Henry A. "Standard Tests as an Aid to Supervision"; in £b- 
mentary SdUMl Journal, vol. 15, pp. 3T8-8S. 
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tests iQ practically all instances. The progress from grade to grade 
was irregidar. The superintendent reached the conclusion that the 
inefficiency of arithmetic instruction was not due to faulty method 
so much as to the fact that teachers and pupils did not know 
definitely what was expected of them. He therefore placed in the 
hands of each teacher a copy of the following announcement: — 
In June there will be another Courtis test of the same type as the 
one given in October. At that time, the grades are expected to at- 
tain the following standards: 
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Work in the four operations must be stressed. These are tenta- 
tive and minimum standards. They will very likely be raised 
next fall. The success with which classes achieve these standards 
will, in a sense, be a measure of teaching ability. 

When the tests were repeated at the close of the school 
it was found that "with very few exceptions the standards 
set were attained, and in some cases they were exceeded."^ 

Results of using the Courtis tests in Boston. In certain 
cities tests have been used long enough to show the effect 

* In using this illustration the writer assumes no responsibility for the 
standards used, or for the superintendent failing to realize the possibility 
that these standards might be lowered rather than raised. 
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of systematic measurement. In Boston the Courtis Stand- 
ard Research Tests have been used in 29 schools since 1912. 
In the following statement these are called group A schools. 
Seventeen schools. Group B, have used the tests for one 
to two years. In seventeen other schools. Group C, the tests 
were given for the first time in May, 1915. In comparing the 
achievements of the pupils in these three groups of schools 
on the basis of the scores made in May, 1915, Ballou says: — 

1. In the amount of work done by pupils in the four fundamental 
operations. Group A schools show superiority over Group B 
schools in sixteen out of twenty comparisons, and over Group C 
schools in eighteen out of twenty comparisons. 

2. In the accuracy with which work was done. Group A schools 
show superiority over both Group B and Group C schools in 
seventeen out of twenty comparisons.^ 

The supervisor and the standardized tests. Methods and 
devices of instruction must be judged by results. The super- 
visor can also use standardized tests in guiding teachers in 
the determination of the best methods and devices of in- 
struction. When a test is given at the middle or close of the 
year the effectiveness of the instruction is indicated by the 
results. It will frequently happen that certain teachers are 
securing superior results. This is an indication that these 
teachers are using methods or devices of instruction which 
are superior to those employed by the other teachers. It is 
also possible to evaluate scientifically proposed methods and 
devices of instruction. 

Formerly the duties and responsibilities of the supervisory 
officials were limited, for the most part, to enforcing disci- 

^ Ballou, Frank W. "Improving Instruction through Educational 
Measurement"; in Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 2, 
pp. 354-67. 
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pline and to performing the clerical duties of their offices. 
A somewhat incidental duty was the supervision of instruc- 
tion. Usually this meant assisting the inexperienced and 
less capable teachers. This was accomplished in two ways. 
The principal or superintendent visited the classroom and 
made note of such deficiencies as he thought important. 
These items were discussed with the teacher, remedies for 
the shortcomings being suggested. Another method was to 
take charge of the class and show the teacher how the work 
was to be done. This supervision was necessarily personal. 
It was the opinion of the supervisor against the opinion of 
the teacher. Standardized tests make possible a different type 
of supervision of instruction. By their use supervision be- 
comes impersonal, it is no longer the opinion of the super- 
visor against the teacher. Both must submit to facts. By the 
use of standardized tests the supervision may be made 
scientific and one of the most significant results will be the 
development of a scientific attitude on the part of the teacher 
towards her work.^ 

Standardized tests provide a means whereby a supervisor 
may render an accounting to the citizens of the conununity. 
If the business men question the quality of the product of the 
schools, he can present facts to show the quality as com- 
pared with that of other cities. Superintendents have testi- 
fied that standardized tests would be worth while if they 
did nothing more than furnish an effective reply to the 
chronic faultfinders. 

* Read in this connection Morrison, J. Cayce. "The Supervisor's 
Use of Standard Tests of Efficiency"; in Elementary School Journal, vol. 
17, pp. 335-54. 
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But standardized tests do more. Their use eliminates 
"guesswork." The supervisor may now think about his 
work in the same type of terms as the manufacturer uses. 
He now has objectively defined units of achievement which 
he may use. The interpretation to be placed upon a given 
degree of achievement is not a matter of personal opinion. 
Standards furnish an impersonal basis which must be rec- 
ognized by all. The value of being able to think about one's 
work in terms of facts and objective units, instead of in 
terms of opinions and vague terms, may not be inunedi- 
ately apparent. In the business world it is represented by 
the difference between success and failure. It is difficult to 
conceive any reason why the same significance should not 
exist in the field of education. 



QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOE INVESTIGATION 

1. What are the steps in supervising instruction with standardized tests? 

2. Should teachers use standardized tests if the fourth st^ is not taken? 
Why? 

8. Why must the supervisor assist the teacher in this work? 

4. Why is a general aim not sufficient? 

5. What are the objections to our present courses of study with respect 
to the statement of aim? 

6. How can standardized tests be used in setting the aim for the teacher? 

7. Summarize the uses which a supervisor can make of standardized 
tests. 
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59 ff. 
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18 ff. 
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215. 
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Buckingham, B. R., 115, 275. 
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Buckingham's Grammar Test, 215. 
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Carter, R. E., 3. 
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Charters, W. W., 15, 187, 221, 291. 

Childs, H. G., 231, 239. 

Clark, J. R., 227, 232, 275. 
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ment in, 106 ff. 
Copying Test, 215 ff.; kinds of errors 

made, 217. 
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Course of study, 289 ff . 
Courtis, S. A., 19, 97, 89, 46, 60, 78, 

81, 120, 140. 
Courtis's EngUsh Tests, 78-74. 
Courtis Standard Research Tests, 

Series B, 28, 56; standards, 40j as 

instruments for diagnosis, 50. 
Courtis's Silent Beading Tests, 81- 
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Elliot, E. C, 6. 
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judgment, 279. 

Evaluation of reading tests, 85-90. 
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Manuel, H. T., 164, 191. 

Median, 242, 246. 
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Minnesota Scale Beta, 73, 86-87. 

Mode, 247. 

Monroe, Walter S., 37, 225, 228. 

Morrison, J. C, 301. 

Movement in handwriting, 181. 

Nassau County Supplement, 196. 
Nutt, H. W., 181. 

Oral KnaiUng Tests: Jones' visual 

vocabulfury tests, 82; Haggerty's 
visual vocabulary tests, 83; Gray's 
Oral Reading Test, 83-85. 

Oral reading, overemphasb on, 99- 
100. 

Otis, A. S., Ill, 117, 119. 

Overlapping of grades, 56. 

Percentiles, 249. 

Performance, See Ability. 

Physics, test in, 237. 

Pinter, R., Ill, 167. 
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in spelling, 140-41. 
Probable error, 249. 
Problem vs. example, 22. 

Ptoblem of measurement: arith- 
metic, 17 ff.; reading, 66; spdling, 
112; handwriting, 145-46; lan- 
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Pupil, value 6t tests to, 95 -96. 

Quartiles, 249. 

Rate of doing work neglected, 11. 

Beading: problem of measurement, 
66; diagnosis, 93-95, 97; reme- 
dial instruction, 96-107. 

Reading tests. See Oral reading, or 
Silent reading. 

Reading tests evaluated, 85, 90. 

Reasoning tests in arithmetic, 85. 

Beliabili^ of measures, 2; in 
arithmetic, 44 ff .; in reading, 87 ff . ; 
in spelling, 116 ff.; in handwriting, 
162 ff.; in composition, 196. 

Remedial instruction, 287 ff.; in 
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arithmetic 53 ff .; in reading, 96 ff.; 

in spelling, 185 ff.; in handwriting, 

180 ff.; in algebra, 231 ff. 
Rhythm, in handwriting, 182; devel- 

cement of, 186. 
Rice, J. M., 144. 
Richards, A. M., 111. 
Rugg, H. O., 224, 227, 282, 275. 

Sackett, L. F., 169. 
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Stone's Reasoning Test, 44. 

School marks, inaccunu^ 6t, 1 ff.; 
indefiniteness of, 258. 

School marks vs. scores, 259. 

Scientific management, principles of, 
46 ff.; defined, 294 ff. 

Scores, accuracy of: arithmetic, 44 
ff.; spelling, 116; handwriting, 162; 
composition, 196. 

Scores, translation of, 260 ff . 

Sears, J. B., 184. 

Silent Reading Tests: Thomdike's 
Scale Alpha, 71-73; Minnesota 
Scale Beta, 73; Courtis's English 
Tests, 73-74; Brown's Silent 
Reading Test, 74-76; Starch's Si- 
lent Reading Tests, 76-78; Gray's 
Silent Reading Tests, 78-79; Kan- 
sas Silent Reading Tests, 79-81; 
Courtis's Silent Reading Tests, 
81-82. 

Smith, James H., 53-56. 

Speed and quality, 183. 

Speed in handwriting, 182. 

Spelling demons, 13^83. 

Spelling: definition of ability, 112- 
13, 125; problem of measurement, 
112; making a spelling test, 114- 
24; individiial differences, 116-17, 
134-35; number of words to use, 
118-19; a timed sentence test, 12{^- 
24; diagnosb, 130-35; types of 
errors, 133-35; remedial instruc- 
tion, 135-42; causes of errors, 136- 
38; devices for teaching, 138-42; 
practice tests, 140-41. 

Standardized tests, use in supervi- 
sion, 284 ff.; results of using, 298 ff. 

Standards: Courtis Standard Re- 



search Tests, Series B, 40; Cleve- 
land Survey Arithmetic Tests, 40- 
41 ; Woody 's Arithmetic Sodes, 42; 
Addition of Fractions, 42; Stone's 
Reasoning Test, 42 ff.; Thorn- 
dike's Visual Vocabulary Scale, A, 
69; Thomdike's Scale, AJ^ha, 73; 
Brown's Silent Reading Test, 76; 
Starch's Silent Reading Tests, 78; 
Gray's Silent Reading Tests, 79; 
Kanisas Silent Reading Tests, 81, 
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30; Starch's Spelling Scale, ISO; 
Handwriting Scales, 16&-74;Hille- 
gas's Composition Scale, 200; Har- 
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204; Trabue's Con4>letion-Test 
Language Scales, 212; Stardi's 
Grammatical Scales, 218; Copying 
Test, 217; Standard Research 
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Standards, basis of, 263 ff.; types 
of, 270; use of, 293 ff . 

Starch, Daniel, 6, 87, 70, 76, 125, 
169, 171, 172. 212, 284, 287. 

Starch's Grammatiod Scales, 212 ff. 

Starch's Silent Reading Tests, 76-78, 
87, 88-89. 

Starch's Spelling Scales, 125-28, 13a 

Stockard, L. V., 288. 

Stone, C. R.. 187. 

Stone, C. W., 18, 42. 

Stone's Reasoning Test, 85, 42. 

Studebaker, J. W., 62. 

Studebaker Economy Practice Exer- 
cises, 62. 

Superintendent, value of tests to, 90- 
93, 284 ff . 

Supervision, steps in, 285 ff . 

Taylor, F. W., 48. 

Teachers' llflarks, inaccuracy of, 

2ff. 
Teacher, value of tests to, 98-95. 
Teachers, specifications for, 288. 
Terman, L. M., 105. 
Tests, derivation of, 80, 34, 278 ff . 
Thorndike, E. L., 71. 118, 125, 148, 

165, 194, 197, 246, 247, 249, 250^ 

251, 279. 
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Thomdike's Handwriting Scale, 

148. 
Thorndike's Beading Scale, Alpha, 

71-73, 87. 
ThomdDce's Visual Vocabulary 

Scale, 67. 
Tidyman, W. P., 125. 
Trabue, M. R., 194, 197, «10, 275. 
Trabue's Completion-Test language 

Scale, 210 ff ., 212. 

Uhl, W.L., 95. 
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probable error, 249. 
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Haggerty's Scale, R2, 69; Starch, 
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WaUin, J. E. W., 144. 

Wassen, Alfred W., 90. 

WiUing, M. H.. 194. 

Willing*s Composition Scale, 196; 
directions for using, 204; stand- 
ards, 206; scale reproduced, 206 ff. 

Wilson, G. M., 172, 187. 

Wilson, H. B., 187. 

Witham, E. C, 172. 

Woody. Clifford, 29, 275. 

Woody's Arithmetic Scales, 29, 42; 
as an instrument for diagnosis, 88, 
53. 

Ziedler, Richard, 111. 
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